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OCTOBER, 1949: Cost-Cutting Issue 
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—15 feature articles on ways to reduce expenses 





MONTH 





and increase the productivity of your plant 


SEE CHARTS PAGE 99 
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Short cut macaronis 
ore packaged auto 
matically on Pneumatic 
equipment shown in 
operation at the 
Brooklyn plant of 
V. la Rosa & Sons, Inc. 
Each line includes a 
Carton Feeder and 
Bottom Sealer, Net 
Weigher and Top 


Sealer Machine. 














and it’s packaged by PNEUMATIC MACHINES Buri 


In every category of food — and macaroni is one 
important example — Pneumatic machines are the 
most widely used make of automatic packaging and 
bottling equipment, by a large margin. 

That’s another way of saying — and proving — 
that Pneumatic machines do a better job, at a lower 
cost. Their sturdier construction means longer life, 
less ‘time out’ for repairs. Their greater accuracy 
eliminates costly waste of product and spoilage of 
material. They are engineered to deliver their rated 
output day in and day out, and to handle it ‘‘in 


stride.’ Their dependability is a by-word, and a 





priceless asset to America’s leading producers of I 
packaged products. These facts are a matter of record, 
which any Pneumatic representative will be glad to 
show you. 

* * * 

PNEUMATIC SCALE CORPORATION, LTD., 91 New- 
pore Avenue, North Quincy 71, Massachusetts. 
Branch Offices in New York, New York; San Fran- 
cisco, California; Chicago, Illinois; Los Angeles, 
California; Seattle, Washington. 











PACKAGING AND BOTTLING MACHINERY 
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CONTINENTAL 





CHECK-LIST FOR MEAT PACKERS! Continental sup- 
plies round, oblong and irregular shaped meat 
cans in o variety of sizes, both key-opening and 
non-key-opening .. . for example — pear-shaped 
cans for hams, 12 oz. and six pound cans for lunch- 
eon meots, and the familiar round cans for special 
stews and ready-to-serve recipes. 





IT COSTS NOTHING TO TALK THINGS 
OVER AND... 


We would like to see if, because of our size 
and flexibility, we could assure you of a 


more dependable supply . Check? 
... OF give you faster service . Check? 


...Or save you money by suggesting a 
change in your packaging operations 
Check? 


100 EAST 42nd STREET, 


E 


- CONTINENTAL 


...or help you with a knotty technical 


problem Check? 


So, why not “Check with Continental” to- 
Cte es) c.g sees Check? 


NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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TO GO SLOWER — 
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TO GO FASTER— 


TEXROPE offers Instant, Low Cost Way to 


(ontrol Machine Speed 


@ Covers most speed changing ap- 
plications from 1/2 to 40 hp. 

e@ Very simple — one sheave does 
everything automatically. 

@ Infinitely variable speed— 100% 
increase; 2 to 1 range. 

N™ YOU CAN HAVE all the advan- 

tages of instant speed control on all 

your machines at very low cost and with- 

out installing intricate and expensive 

mechanisms, You can increase production 

by setting operating speeds at exactly the 

right tempo for highest production, You 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 
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can improve quality, change to new ma- 
terials, all at the twist of a wrist. 

All this is made possible by the new 
Vari-Pitch Automatic Sheave which 
changes pitch diameter and holds proper 
belt tension automatically, Today, ask your 
A-C Authorized Dealer or Sales Office to 
give you complete facts and figures on 
how the new Vari-Pitch Automatic Sheave 
can save money in your operations. Or 
write for Bulletin 20B7223. A-2837 

ALLIS-CHALMERS, 1113A SO. 70 ST. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Texrope and Vari-Pitch are Allis-Chalmers trademarks. 
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Sold... 
Applied... 
Serviced... 
by Allis-Chalmers Authorized Dealers, 


Certified Service Shops and Sales Offices 
throughout the country. 






_ MOTORS = ‘2 to 
i 25,000 hp and up. 
All types. 


CONTROL — Manual, 
magnetic and combina- 
tion starters; push but- 
ton stations and com- 
ponents for complete con- 
trol systems. 


“ee 





PUMPS — Integral 
motor and coupled 
types. Sizes and rat- 
ings to 2500 GPM. 














Stainless steel has now moved up to the 
major leagues. Advances in strip mill tech- 
niques have played an important part. Now. 
CRUCIBLE, using the best of these accepted 
modern techniques, plus exclusive ones of 
its own... is producing stainless by specialty 
éteel production methods at the busy Mid- 
land Works. In the first mill specifically built 
for the production of stainless, top steel 
specialists are putting to good use $18,000,- 
000 of new tools and buildings. When the 
leader in the specialty steel field applies 
specialty steel production methods to stain- 
less, you can rightly expect that from 
CRUCIBLE you'll get the best that a half 
century of experience and modern tools can 


provide. 


The new mill will produce stainless in 
widths of 14”’ to 50” inclusive, in all gauges, 
grades and finishes. This is important news 
to users of stainless steels, because with 
Trent Tube Company joining the organiza- 
tion, you can get stainless from Crucible in 
every form: sheets, strip, plates, bars, wire, 
forgings, castings and tubing. Crucible offers 
comprehensive data sheets and unsurpassed 
metallurgical service. Your inquiries are 


welcome. 


CRUCIBLE STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA 
105 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Branches, Warehouses and Distributors in Principal Cities 


RUCIB 


hot and cold rolled 
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first name in special purpose steels 


e minor leagues 
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STAINLESS SHEET AND STRIP 


* SPECIAL PURPOSE + STEELS 


ALLOY «© MACHINERY 
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THIS BOOK 


tells you how to use overhead 
to reduce overhead 


May we 
send you 
Book 2330? 


TYPES OF LINK-BELT CONVEYING MACHINERY 
Belt Conveyors Oscillating Conveyors 
Screw Conveyors Apron Conveyors 
Bulk-Flo Conveyors Flight Conveyors 
Chain Conveyors Bucket Elevators 
Trolley Conveyors Bucket Carriers 


LINK-BELT COMPANY icago 8, Indianapolis 6, CONVEYING MACHINERY 


Philadelphia 40, Atlanta, Dallas 1, Houston 3, Minneapolis 5, San Francisco 24, 


66 ” 
los Angeles 33, Seattle 4, Toronto 8. Offices in Principal Cities. 11,487 TH E c i] M P L E TE L | N E 
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there’s a Bonus in doing Business with National Can 


CHECK 


yyour container source 


for SUPPLY 
bs ond SERVICE 









Ample. Supply — always enough containers, as 
proved by the satisfaction of our many customers 
during even the lean supply years of the war. 









if 
a, 









YOUR PLANT 


Experienced Service — a choice of available 
services — technical, mechanical, or lithographic — 
for the food packer or the general container user. 
National Can’s history of nearly 50 years of con- And at your command is our fund of production ideas, 
tainer manufacture .. . a record for making deliveries selectively gathered through the years, constantly re- 
when needed — where needed. examined, tested and renewed. 


ww 







Prompt Delivery — a policy conformed to during 


Well-rounded service and dependable supply are only a part of the 
bonus values ‘you get with National Can metal containers that are made 
to rigid standards of accuracy and high quality. Check these advantages 
and learn how they may help you by calling our nearest sales office or plant. 


NATION AL CAN 


c O R P O R A T von 


Executive Offices: 110 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Sales Offices and Plants: Balti » Md. «© Indi lis, Ind. + Chicago, Ill. + Maspeth, N.Y. + Hamil Ohio + C burg, Pa. + Boston, Mass. « St. Louis, Mo. 
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great auto industry was under way. 


FAMOUS AUTOMOTIVE FIRSTS! 


id ak SG a SS 


~ 


Free 


Howell totally enclosed, fan-cooled 
motor—windings completely sealed 
against dirt and weather. 
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7 1875—wWisconsin offered a $10,000 re- 

ward to the person who would invent a 
steam carriage. George Seldon, Rochester, 
N. Y., was first and collected ... America’s 


Parts still had to be assembled by hand. 





1892—First gasoline-driven car was 3 1913—First moving assembly line was 
built by Charles Duryea with screw 

drivers and wrenches. Machine tools to aid 
this growing industry soon appeared. But 


used in auto plants! Gone, now, was 
much of the labor of carrying parts. In 
1915, Howell “Red Band” Motors appeared 


and soon were widely accepted in industry. 


REMEMBER? 





Today—Through the magic 

of electrical horsepower, 
more “firsts” occur almost daily. 
For example, this automatic 
boring and facing machine, 
equipped with two Howell to- 
tally enclosed, fan-cooled 
motors, automatically bores and 
faces side gear pockets of dif- 
ferential cases for the first time. 
The application of specially 
designed machines, powered by 
Howell industrial type motors, 
has done much to increase pro- 
duction, cut costs, and improve 
quality in many industries. 
These rugged, industrial type 
motors are also an important 
source of power on conveyors, 
pumps, cranes, air conditioning, 
dairy machinery and other vital 
equipment. 
Are you using Howell Motors? 


Sa 
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Cina 


i Rifla, 
enterprise encourages mass production, supplies more jobs— provides more goods for more people at less cost. 
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HOWELL MOTORS 


HOWELL ELECTRIC MOTORS CO., HOWELL, MICH. 
Precision-built Industrial Motors Since 1915 
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OwWELL 


MOTORS 





POWDERS TABLETS 


AY 


TRIM 


Model “B” Transwrap 
with Volumetric Feed. 
Also adaptable to 
ouger or liquid feed. 
Produces 40-75 

pkgs. per minute. 


Manufactured and Sold by 


TRANSPARENT WRAP . 
MACHINE CORPORATION 


Route 17 and Henry Street 
Hasbrouck Heights, New Jersey 


FREE FLOWING LIQUIDS OR 
SOLIDS SEMI-LIQUIDS 


— 


AUTOMATICALLY 
COMBINES MINIMUM 
PACKAGE COST WITH 


MAXIMUM VERSATILITY 


In one machine, TRANSWRAP is a self-contained 
“packaging department.” Using cellophane, Plio- 
film, glassine, roll foil or other suitable heat-sealing 
materials, it forms, fills and seals your package 
completely automatically. 

The same TRANSWRAP machine with suitable feed 
assembly can package 1 aspirin tablet or 1 Ib. of 
peanuts . . . 1 teaspoon of vanilla extract or 1 Ib. 
of margarine . . . 5 grams of salt or 16 oz. of pow- 
dered milk. Package sizes possible range from 
%e" x 2” to 5%" x 13”. They may be either pillow, 
or “fin seal” type (sealed around four edges). 
From the standpoint of economy, TRANSWRAP ad- 
justments and operation are so simple, a single 
operator can handle a whole battery of machines. 
Attractive, sales-conditioned TRANSWRAP pack- 
ages, filled and sealed,actually cost less than ready- 
made empty bags. 

Custom-engineered adaptations are possible on any 
TRANSWRAP machine to meet your individual re- 
quirements with maximum efficiency. 


WRITE FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE 


Domeboro 


Powder 
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Smart Engineers are taking advantage of Master's unusual ability to 
give them the RIGHT horsepower, the RIGHT shaft speed, the RIGHT 
construction features, the RIGHT mounting . . . all combined into 
one compact power package. 

Don't put up with make-shift assemblies when you too may be 
enjoying these advantages. Master Motors, available in millions and , 
millions of types and ratings (up to 150 HP) give you a selection you 
can get nowhere else. 


Open, enclosed, splash proof, fan-cooled, 


explosion proof. . . ‘horizontal or vertical adits ibbat boys are 
. for all phases, voltages and frequencies . 
taking advantage of us 


. in single speed, multi-speed and variable 
speed types ... . with or without flanges or 
other special features . . . with 5 types of 
gear reduction up to 432 to 1 ratio . : . with electric brakes .. . 
with mechanical variable speed units . . . and for every type of 
mounting . . .. Master has them all and so ‘can be completely impartial 
in helping you select the one best motor drive for YOU. 

Select the RIGHT power drive from Master's broad line and you can 
increase the saleability of your motor driven products . . . improve 


the economy and productivity of your plant equipment. 


THE MASTER ELECTRIC COMPANY °- DAYTON 1, OHIO 















WHITNEY 
pobbded 


t+ ; TAPERED HEAD PINS 
' make chain assembly and 
disassembly easy. 


Ps) 
ald 


WHITNEY FEATURES: 


{ 








You can keep your production going at 
top speed and minimize unit handling costs by 
specifying and using Whitney Level-Line Conveyor 





Chains on your equipment. viene 
Bas HRS 
The tough, high-treated, all-steel roller chain con- ROLLER CHAIN ALL WELDED 
; a ; ; CONSTRUCTION CONSTRUCTION 
struction assures positive drive without breakage or cushions and absorbs eliminates rivets, assures 
shock loads ...has no level cop plates, makes it 
hinged joints operating easy to keep chain clean. 


spillage. It permits low or high speed conveying hinged | joint 
over any distance. Top plates remain level ... easy - | 
to keep clean and sanitary. 

Beat today’s high production costs...use Whitney 
Level-Line Conveyor Chains on bottlers, cappers, 
wrappers, labelers, etc. And for dependable power 





COTTER KEYS BEVELED EDGE 





transmission use Whitney Roller and Silent Chains, sce on one side of chun ae 
H T Py ° or easy Maintenance. id h 

and Whitney Cut Tooth Sprockets. Write: provide sure. smooth 
one conveyor to another, 


WHITNEY CHAIN & MFG. CO. 


Division of Whitney-Hanson Industries, Inc. 
226 HAMILTON STREET, HARTFORD 2, CONN. 
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IF YOU PRESERVE FOODS, 
IT WILL PAY YOU 
TO READ THIS 






! BENZOATE RMLESS 
\ SODIUM PE' PRONOUNCED HA 


) 


\\\\ermum conto raesenvng 


“al \ oe 
\\\ 


LARTE 
wy 
\ PRESERVATION OF FISH 


WITH SODium BENZOATE 


You will find this publication helpful in solving your food preservation 
problems. For your free copy, mail the coupon, contact the nearest 
Monsanto Sales Office or write: MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Desk H, Organic Chemicals Division, 1737 So. Second St., St. Louis 4, Mo. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Desk H, Organic Chemicals Division 
1737 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: Birmingham, _ 
Boston, Charlotte, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleve- MONSANTO 
land, Detroit, Houston, Los Angeles, New York, 


Philadelphia, Portland, Ore., San Francisco, 
Seattle. In Canada, Monsanto (Canada) Ltd., 


Name Title 


CHEMICALS Pastis _— 
Montreal. cee 
= om 
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Please send my free copy of “Benzoic Acid and the Benzoctes 


















Good Steps to Take... 


to make a plant 


8 


& 
2 


a better plant... \ 








The On-The-Floor Test 


From the standpoint of safety, what makes the best floor 
surface for a plant? There have been a lot of guesses but 
now they know. A pair of ““dawgs’’ pounding the “‘pave- 
ments” of an electronic stepmeter is used to measure the 
safety efficiency of any walkway surface. It's a sure test 
to find the best. 


The On-The-Wall Test 


From the standpoint of results and economy, what is the 
best paint for a plant? Again, there have been a lot of 
guesses... but there’s one swre way to tell. Test paints 
on the wall. 
Yes, compare a gallon of any good paint with a gallon of 
Barreled Sunlight. Thin each according to directions on 
the can. Paint them on a wall, side by side, and see the 
results. Measure the difference in yardage. Check how 
solidly each covers... and the appearance of both after 
drying. And by a// means, keep close tabs on the amount 
of painting time required for each paint, because time 
means labor which represents 80‘; of painting costs. 
It’s a simple test to make. But brother, how it proves that 
Barreled Sunlight gives you a better looking, longer 
lasting paint job for less money than any other paint on 
ies the market. 
one Talk it over with the Barreled Sunlight representative. 
Write and he'll call. 

U.S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT COMPANY 

37-JDudley Street, Providence, Rhode Island 



































ll 
‘Barreled 








| «Sunlight; 





In whitest white or clean, clear, pleasing colors, 
there’s a Barreled Sunlight Paint for every job 
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Thermoid Impregnation Process 
Assures Longer Conveyor Belt Life 
Thermoid Conveyor Belts are Built for the Job! 


For over 68 years, Thermoid has worked with packers 

and canners to develop rubber products to meet the 

many problems encountered in food processing indus- 
tries. The result—a complete line of Thermoid Conveyor 
Belts for every packing and canning requirement. 

Your nearest Thermoid distributor can service your 
. or if you prefer, write us of your prob- 


requirements . . 
lem and we will furnish full details. 


It will pay you to Sgeeéf/g Thermoid! 


Thermoid Quality Products: Transmission Belting ¢ F.H.P. and Multiple 
V-Belts « Conveyor Belting « Elevator Belting « Wrapped and Molded 


Hose e Molded Products ¢ Industrial Brake Linings and Friction Materials. 








whic . 
ch encases each individual strand 


I . ° . » aps I 
Is im Poss: ble I IS cor 10. ro- 
1 . h idit n p 


industry throu, 
; gh th > 
Industrial Rubber Sea Thermoid 


Th i 
the Thermoid Impregnation Process 


insures > 
no — deeper Penetration of rub- 
j een the threads of the yarn 





Protective rubber. The rubber 








Main Offices and Factory * Trenton, N. J., U.S.A. 


a 
hermol Western Offices and Factory * Nephi, Utah, U.S.A. 
industrial Rubber Products + Friction Materials « Oil Field Products 


Company 
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for a greater 
profit margin 


PACKAGE 
FOOD 


the 


DELTASEAL 


way" 


It costs less to fill bags the Deltaseal 
way because filling and closing is 
faster ... mostly automatic. There’s 
less handling... more bags closed 
per hour. 


And Deltaseal bags are easy to open. 
Customers just pull, cut and pour. 

The handy spout channels the food > DELTASEAL BAGS plus the DELTASEAL PACKAGING SYSTEM 
right into the measuring cup or stor- 

age container. 

The Deltaseal closure gives a neat full- 

pack appearance and makes it easy 

to build attention-getting displays in 

stores. Your brand, printed in bright, 

sparkling colors adds still further to 

the sales-inviting appearance of the 

package. 

Ask a Bemis representative about the 

economy of Deltaseal Bags and the 

Deltaseal Packaging System. 


Deltaseal: Reg, U.S. Pat. OF 

e Baltimore + Boise + Boston +« Brooklyn »* Buffalo « Charlotte « Chicago « >ve 
Denver + Detroit © East Pepperell * Houston e Indianapolis © Jacksonville 
Kansas City + Los Angeles + Louisville » Memphis « Minneapolis » Mobile » New 
New York City * Norfolk « Oklahoma City « Omaha « Peoria « enix « Pit ' 
St. Lovis + Salt Lake City * Salina + San Francisco « Seattle « couver 

Wichita * Wilmington. Calif 
44 + 9 44 
America’s No. 1 Bag Maker 
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BORG-WARNER 


(INGERSOLL STEEL DIVISION) 


A dependable source for 


STEEL 


Borg-Warner operates at New Castle, Indiana, 
(Ingersoll Division) steel mills that roll many special 


steels for special uses. For example, here you will find , a 


a dependable source of — 


© STEELS that 
RESIST CORROSION 


© STEELS that 
RESIST HEAT 


© STEELS for lower cost 
STAINLESS PROTECTION 


So when you need solid stainless, heat-resisting alloy 
steel, or IngAclad stainless-clad steel—write, wire or 
phone. Our advisory service is yours for the asking 


without cost or obligation. 
R 


Plants: Chicago, Illinois; 











' PRODUCTION | 
— 











7% 
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org-Warner Corporation 
310 South Michigan venue ° 
New Castle, Indiana; Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Chicago 4, Illinois 


NEW REASONS for choosing 
America’s most popular multi-stop delivery truck 











I j | 
Gatety iS - 
(3 WO ACCIDENT 
DRIVE CAREFULLY! ~ 








New 12-foot Metro* body offers 360 cubic feet of payload space! 


Model KB-5-M, larger-size version of the unchallenged tional Green Diamond Engine, mounted in the 135-inch 
11-year leader in the extra-capacity multi-stop delivery wheelbase chassis, develops 93 brake h.p., and meets 
field, provides 360 cubic feet of load-space. Its Interna- hauling requirements up to 12,000 pounds GVW. 























New range of Internationals with Metro bodies 

satisfies wider range of multi-stop delivery needs! in 
Pick the Metro body size that best meets your particular LK | [| 
requirements. KB-1-M, payload space 225 cubic feet, 734 vi 

feet long with a GVW rating of 5,000 pounds; KB-3-M, 

payload space 280 cubic feet, 91/2 feet long with a GVW C) = 
rating of 7,000 pounds; KB-5-M, payload space 360 cubic 














feet, 12 feet long with a GVW rating of 12,000 pounds. 


New International multi-stop chassis units 
fit bodies built to your own specifications! 


Your body builder can quickly and easily mount bodies 
built to your own specifications on International chassis 
specialized for stop-and-start service. Each chassis comes 
ready for body mounting with a Metro body front-end 
section— windshield, front-quarter windows, dash, engine 
housing, and driver’s seat. Available in 3 sizes: wheelbases 
—102, 113, and 135 inches; GVW ratings—5,000, 7,000, 
and 12,000 pounds. { 





Solve your delivery problems NOW! International Harvester Builds 
jali } i = ick Farm Equipment and Farmall Tractors 
Specialized International sales engineers who know de none dag Pe A cal 
livery problems are ready to help you select the right Refrigerators and Freezers 
International with Metro body to fit your needs. Call or 


ete e *Metro. Registered trade mark of The Metropolitan Body Com- 
visit your International Dealer or Branch. pany, Inc., subsidiary of the International Harvester Company. 


Tune in James Melton and “Harvest of Stars,” NBC, Sunday afternoons 


INTERNATIONAL<4 TRUCKS 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY * CHICAGO 
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lhe SK Eductor Condenser has no moving parts to get out 

of order, adjust or repair. It’s simply designed to require 
minimum maintenance and’ insure efficient operation 
in various processes requiring medium or high vacuum. 
You can install it and then forget it. 





In operation, the injection water is delivered to the top 
inlet of the condenser at a constant pressure of 10 Ibs. 
which, combined with the internal vacuum, produces 
sufficient jet energy to discharge the water through the 
tail diffuser against atmospheric pressure. The water jet 
condenses the steam, entrains the non-condensible gases 
and discharges the mixture into a hotwell tank without the 
use of an external vacuum pump. 


Ideal for use with small engines or turbines and in process 
operations in the food, chemical and refinery fields, SK 
Eductor Condensers are made in sizes ranging from 114" 
to 10 inclusive. 


Three SK Eductor Condensers, only one of 
which is shown, are used on vacuum ket- 
tles in the food manufacturing plant above. 


You can get full details on construction and operation 
by requesting Bulletin 5-B. 


SCHUTTE and KOERTING Company 
WManufacturiug Engineers 


1157 THOMPSON STREET + PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 


JET APPARATUS - WEAT TRANSFER EQUIPMENT - STRAINERS - CONDENSERS AND VACUUM 
PUMPS + OIL BURNING EQUIPMENT - ROTAMETERS - FLOW INDICATORS - RADIAFIN 
TUBES + VALVES - SPRAY NOZZLES AND ATOMIZERS - GEAR PUMPS - DESUPERNEATERS 
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HE Anchor C. T. Cap is adaptable for all 
ane not subject to bacterial decomposi- 
tion. In application the cap thread contacts the 
underside of the glass thread and exerts an even 
downward sealing pressure on the liner, effecting 
a uniformly tight and dependable airtight and 
liquid-tight seal. 

Its scientifically designed deep rolled thread 
improves holding qualities on min. glass; permits 
ample clearance over glass thread, prevents bind- 
ing and gives a spin-on action which results in 
fast, low-cost application. 

In addition, its initial low cost makes the Anchor 
C. T. Cap a most economical closure to use. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


ANCHOR HOCKING 


GLASS CORPORATION 


Lancaster, Ohio 








Wee you load cartons by hand or use 


modern, high-speed loading equipment that 
simultaneously drops 12, 24 or more filled containers 
into shipping cartons, you'll get peak performance 
with Anchorglass Containers. 

That's because Anchorglass Containers are uni- 
form, tough and strong. They result from practical 
engineered designs—consistency in manufacture 
— accurate temperature controls in annealing — 
strict quality control—and a constant emphasis 
on highest manufacturing standards. 

Anchorglass Containers are available in all 
standard styles, capacities and finishes, in crystal, 
amber or emerald green glass. Let us supply 
samples and prices. 


“Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 





ANCHOR HOCKING 


GLASS CORPORATION 











4 reels of VEELOS replace 
316 sizes of endless v-belts 


@ Why jam your stockroom with costly inventories of 
hundreds of sizes of endless v-belts when 4 reels of 


PUT THESE 7 VEELOS EXTRAS 
TO WORK FOR YOU... 


VEELOS will handle every v-belt job in the O, A, B and C @ Minimum Inventory 

widths? If you use only two widths of y-belts, two reels @ Easy Installation 

of VEELOS will be all you need. @ Any Length Immediately Available 
It’s a matter of record that dollar for dollar VEELOS @ Practically No Downtime 

gives the greatest value. Machine maintenance is kept @ Smooth, Vibrationless Power Delivery 

low because uniform tension is easy to maintain. You @ Long Lasting 

install VEELOS without dismantling outboard bearings. @ Matched Belts That Stay Matched 


For Ail the Facts and complete engineering infor- 
mation, measuring and installation directions— 
write for your copy of the Veelos Data Book. 









MANHEIM MANUFACTURING & BELTING COMPANY 
MANHEIM, PA. 










ADJUSTABLE TO ANY LENGTH e ADAPTABLE TO ANY DRIVE 


Made in all standard sizes, fits all standard grooves. Packaged on reels in 
100-foot lengths. Sales engineers in principal cities; over 350 distributors 
throughout the country. Veelos is known as VEELINK outside the United States. 


V-BELT 
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“ALBAN EMPPIS 
R. B. T HompbreeWyone Co. 
966 Broadway 620 Sterick Wig. 






































Aree MIAMI 33 

|. J. ea H. L. MceM Co. 
305 Techwood Drive N.W. } ree 
* - Coconut Grove Station 


BALTIMORE | 
Machinery and Equipment MINNEAPOLIS 2 


Sales, Inc. 
1014 Cathedral St. 5 ioe Poshay Tower 
BOSTON 76 
NEWARK 2 
E. Daniel Johnson 
(Melrose Station) cone 
507 Main St. 27 Washington St. 
CHICAGO 6 
NEW ORLEANS [2 
sone, & Srumhe Devlin Brothers , 
- Wacker Dr. 1003 Maritime Bidg. ‘i 
CINCINNATI 2 NEW YORK 7 | 
S. 0. Johnson Koithan & Johnson | 
626 Broadway 39 Cortlandt St. | 
| 
CLEVELAND 13 OMAHA 2 | 
Weager & Sherman Wain Engineering Co. | 
418 Rockefeller Bidg. 415 Brandeis Theatre Bidy | ~ 
DALLAS | PHILADELPHIA 2 | 
T. H. Anspacher Davidson & Hunger | > 
1801 Tower Petroleum Bidg. 1200 Cunard Bldg. | I Y CoO PE E N 
annie | READY AND MPETEN'T 
D.C; Muhphy Co., tne. PITTSRU EOS 22 | 
305 Security Bidg. 345 Fourth Ave. | 
| 


e . s 
DENVER 17 to work with your consulting engineer 
Hendrie & Bolthoft ii ny | o 


Terminal Annex D, Box 5119 92! 8. W. Oak St. ON YOUR AIR PROBLEMS 


DES MOINES 9 ee 
Bio Fitth Aves 846 Sibley Tower Bldg. | 
oeenaae: th SAN FRANCISCO 3 To make your investment in air pay you maximum dividends, it’s more than 
. Ww. kh . ) . ; d 1 ve 
Coon-DeVisser Company ONT central Tewer Bide. a matter of buying a good fan or a good air conditioning unit. In today’s 


2051 W. Lafayette GBivd. 


3 complex air handling problems, proper selection of equipment is often the 
GREENVILLE, S. C. eee P &P » prop quip: 


Roy A. Stipp 2108 Pine o. only answer—plus an effective link between your own engineer and the firm 





228 N. Main St. e 7 ee : * 
aaeuatias SALT LAKE CITY 4 I supplying the equipment. 

‘ace-Turpin 0. | a on ms ° 7 cars 
sas Geantan naa 726 So. Third West St. i} This is one of the reasons why “Buffalo” installations have been so satis- 
4 canton 0. ri ” < s > ¢ 

PS Sp SAN ANTONIO 6 factory to users. “Buffalo” equipment, a complete line of field-proven fans 
anghammer Rummel Co. | é ee P tes, atetiieaaiiiiabis, o footy 
S, €. Fenstermaker Co. 300 Blum St. | and air conditioning units—p/us the “Buffalo” representatives at left—give 
937 Architects & Builders Bidg. | =: bi we 
osiiitiaiai SEATTLE | you this ideal combination. 
4 Arthur Forsyth Company / : > J i s hg : 
25 Riverside Viaduct” Sree Egiay Sine | “Buffalo” representatives know their equipment and the jobs it is designed 
KANSAS CITY 6 ny i to handle. They are Graduate Engineers with one to five years of factory 
rthur Fors: 0. i <a . ve . . amas » oo ae 
Vebe Feten R Bank E. 37.0 Riverside training, in addition to wide field experience. And they have all the resources 
eral eserve Ban ee , 2 4 5 
ses TAMPA | of the “Buffalo” home plant engineering staff to back them up. 
H. L. McMurry & Co. 
KNOXVILLE 12 
AO Gaon P. 0. Box 1106 
702 Empire Bidg. TOLEDO 2 | wee 
LOS ANGELES 13 1118 Madison Ave: 


Halladay & Knauff 
804 Pershing Square Bldg. WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 
. S. Franke 
LOUISVILLE 2 
H. M. Lutes 310 Woodward Bidg. 


620 S. 5th St. WILKES-BARRE 
Power Engineering Corp. 
517 Brooks Bidg. 















Call in your nearest “Buffalo” Pon LimitLoad 
an 
Representative—his ‘Air hte Contmetieg 
binet 
Know-How” is at Your Service : 
a 
| \ FIRST 
FOR FANS 


BUFFALO I COMPANY 


152 Mortimer St. BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont., Branch Offices in all Principal Cities 


VENTILATING AIR WASHING AIR TEMPERING INDUCED DRAFT EXHAUSTING 
FORCED DRAFT felete) hi. Te) HEATING PRESSURE BLOWING 








Reduce Costs... 
Get BETTER Quality Products 
.- + BIGGER Profits 
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SOME-OF THE-MANY TYPES OF POWERS 
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ACCURATE 
_TEMPERATURE and 
HUMIDITY CONTROL 


of processing operations increases plant efficiency 

















STATIC PRESSURE 
No. 11 REGULATOR REGULATOR 


and pays a big return on the investment. 






bs | 














If you have a problem selecting the right type of 
control for a process, process room, water heater or hot 
water line control, why not contact our nearest office? 
There’s no obligation. With a complete line of self-acting 


Aaa ALAM ta 
; 


and air operated regulators and 58 years of experience 
we may be able to help you select the proper type for 
your requirements. Phone or write to: THE POWERS 
REGULATOR CO., 2725 Greenview Ave., Chicago 
14, Ill. e 231 East 46th Street, New York 17, 
N. Y. e 1808 W. Eighth St., 
















OFFICES Los Angeles 5, Calif. « 195 

in 50 CITES Spadina Ave., Toronto, 

See your . 

Phone Book Ontario. MP 3 
Control eS 
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(C. H. Wheeler equals High Vacuum Satisfaction) 
You know what vacuum you wa 


neers know how to get 








-- Because of long expe- 


, 


Probably no Problem 
is new to C.H. Wheeler, thus C. H. W. gvarantees of 
vacuum and Performance Carry an extra assurance 
of satisfaction in that " 


your problem or one simi- 


lar has been solved before.’ 


d Catalog on request. 
Cc. H. WHEELER 


MANUFACTURING co. 
1828 Sedgley Avenue, Philadelphia 32, Pa. 
ReFRESENTATIVES IN MOST PRINCIPAL CITIES 


VACUUM SINCE 1903 
REFRIGERATION 
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your products sales appeal 
with increased taste appeal 


Learn how Staley’s Monosodium Glutamate brings out and 

















fixes” full, natural food flavor for full consumer enjoyment 


A simple test will quickly prove how Staley’s 
99+% pure monosodium glutamate, the amaz- 
ing, natural food ingredient, can enhance the 
full, natural flavor of such processed foods as 
canned soups, canned poultry, meats and sea 
foods, vegetables, seasoning, sauces and other 
foods. This wonderful flavor-booster works 
equally well whether finished product is frozen, 
dehydrated or canned. 


As easy to use as salt 
>. little goes a long, long way! 


Do not confuse Staley’s GLUTAMATE with ‘Add Staley’s Add Staley’s 
flavoring agents, spices, normally used season- GLUTAMATE GLUTAMATE 
ing materials or costly blends containing small to liquid or to processed 
amounts of monosodium glutamate. As little dehydrated soups. or frozen fish. 
GLUTAMATE as 0.05 to 0.5% of the weight of 
the food to be flavor-enhanced, will bring out 
and HOLD the full, natural deliciousness of 
your product right up to the day it reaches the 
family table. 

Order a trial sample of Staley’s GLUTA- 
MATE today. Put it to the test in your own 
plant. It requires no change in basic formulae. 
See how effectively and inexpensively it im- 
proves sales appeal through improving taste- 
appeal. Descriptive literature and the services 
of our technical staff are yours for the asking. 
Use handy coupon below. Add Staley’s Add Staley’s 

A. E. STALEY MANUFACTURING CO. GLUTAMATE GLUTAMATE 
DECATUR, ILL. to processed or to processed or 
frozen meats. frozen vegetables. 


seo, 
9 
Staley’s 
MONOSODIUM 4 pabsetion pe is nrigag 


Dept. FI-10, Decatur, {Il. 





\ / |_| Please send us one-pound trial order of Staley’s 
Glutamate at your special introductory price of $1.56 
(postage prepaid). 


Check enclosed. L] Invoice us. 


Please send us more information on Staley’s Glutamate. 








Name ey: | ee 
Company ——____— 
Address 
City and State —___-_ 

ee A . 
STALEY’S GLUTAMATE produced under exacting laboratory control in new $2,500,000 plant. 








ood 
packaging 
starts with 
ENGINEERING” 


Says 
Cc. A. SOUTHWICK, Jre 


(Packaging Engineer and Technical Editor 
of ‘Modern Packaging’’) 





The men who engineer sales-winning 
packages know that product protection is 
one of their most important functions. 
They know from long experience 

that repeat sales depend on whether a 
product reaches the customer in 

good condition, with all its pleasing 


qualities intact. 


Check the sales leaders in field after 
field and you will find well-engineered 
packages... and over and over again, 
you will find a Riegel paper inside for 
product protection. Many other Riegel 
papers are designed for flexible 
packages, for laminates, for outer wraps 
and for almost every requirement 
in protective packaging. 

Tell us your needs, and we believe we 
can offer you a paper that will do 


your job... efficiently and economically. 


RIEGEL PAPER CORPORATION 
342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 





Tailor-made Papers for 
Protective Packaging 
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Select the Correct 


(2iaz MOTOR 


For Your Liquid Pumping and 
Refrigeration Requirements 


entury’s wide range of types, kinds 
and sizes assures motors that exactly meet the 
power requirements of your equipment. 

Whether the application is a centrifugal pump 
or an unloaded compressor, deep well pump or 
compressors started under full load—there is a 
motor available in single phase, polyphase or 
direct current. 


Drip-proof, splashproof, totally enclosed fan cooled 
and explosion-proof frames are available to protect 
the vital parts of the motor against any kind of hazard- 
ous atmosphere. 


UNSEEN because they are sealed-in—many thou- 
sands of integral and fractional H. P. Century Hermetic 
Motors have been successfully serving the Refrigera- 
tion Industry for fifteen years. 


Century builds a complete line of electric motors in 
a wide range of types and kinds, in sizes from 1/6 to 
400 horsepower. 


Specify Century motors for all your electric power 
requirements. 








7 Popular types and ratings are 
| generally available from factory 
and branch office stocks. 
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@ 150 horsepower Century motor driving a water 
pump for a large central station. 





@ 50/25 horsepower Century splashproof motor driv- 
ing a refrigeration compressor in a bottling plant. 


-610 
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improves Product Appearance 

The Rex Roto-Brush Can Cleaner and Drier 
assures you a clean and shiny package for 
your product—gives you positive product 
appeal. No more unsightly, stained cans on 
store shelves that the housewife passes by. 


Simplifies Labeling Problems 

Labels adhere better to dry, clean cans. Elim- 
inate “rejects” caused by damaged or miss- 
ing labels. No more production jams due to 
failure of labels to stick. 


Saves Space 

Eliminates long, air-drying conveyor lines. 
Use this valuable space for other operations. 
The Rex Roto-Brush Can Cleaner and Drier 
fits into a 3’ x 7¥4’ space. 





3B Big magi ily 





REX Roto-Brush 


Can Cleaner and Drier 


Here’s the modern answer to an old canning 
problem. The Rex Roto-Brush Can Cleaner 
and Drier—a fast, efficient and economical 
method for washing and drying all sizes of 
cylindrical cans. 





: ————__ 
——————<veere . 


a as 





You 


The whole cleanin ng ae process takes 
only a few seconds. Cans proceed to next 
operation at ct up to 300 per minute. 


: Durable, Dependable, Economical 

Machines are built to famous Chain Belt 
quality standards to withstand years of 
steady operation. Brushes in test machines 
are still in good condition after over a year 
of service. Machines are entirely automatic 
—no operator required. Only operating cost 
is for electric power. 


The Rex Roto-Brush Can Cleaner and 
Drier may be exactly what you've 
been looking for to modernize your 
canning line . . . help increase your 
sales. Our new booklet gives you all 
the details. Just ask your nearest 
Chain Belt Representative about it or 
write the Chain Belt Company, 1616 
W. Bruce Street, Milwaukee 4, Wis. 








FOOD PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 
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TCS CLG 
this easy-to-handle 
aluminum equipment 


Light-in-weight Wear-Ever aluminum equipment brings cheers 
from the men who work with it, for it means less fatigue. 
It brings cheers, too, from those responsible for efficiency 


and operating costs. For the super-tough alloy 
from which Wear-Ever aluminum food equip- 
ment is made resists gouging and denting — 
gives many extra years of hard service. Mail 
the coupon below for full information _—- 
on Wear-Ever Aluminum food plant 1 
equipment. The Aluminum Cooking ; 
UtensilCo., Wear-Ever Bldg., i 
New Kensington, Pa. 











N EW SEAMLESS CONTAINER 






















FOOD TRUCKS Available in 5, 10, 15, 20, 30 and 50 
Strong aluminum body. 14 cu. ft. capacity. Continuous welds gal. sizes, with or without handles. = 
we : [Z 
eliminate cracks and crevices. St. John Neotread wheel oa 
Pee eee eseee eee es 
The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. a 
310 Wear-Ever Bidg., New Kensington, Pa. a g 
Please send me further information abou! your a 
Tubs OD Paits Food Trucks a 
Ingredient Containers Complete Line y 
NAME | 
FIRM. a 
ALUMINUM ADDRESS a 
CITY STATE a 
Beer Bee eee eaeeeneeeesn an oa i 
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1 The Moorhead plant, put into cperation 2 Four G-E unit substations (one shown here) 
last fall, has a G-E Turbo-Alternator with a are placed in load center areas throughout the 
power capacity of 2500 kw. Shown here is G-E plant to step down power from 4160 volts to 
Metal-Clad switchgear with 4 magne-blast 440 volts right where it’s needed. This elimi- 
air circuit breakers, rated at 600 amperes, nates voltage drop caused by long, low-volt- 
4160 volts. Units are completely metal-en- age feeders. Compact and space-saving, G-E 
closed for personne! safety. Bulletin GEA-3083, unit substations are quickly, inexpensively in- 





stalled. Bulletin GEA-3758. 





FOOD 








tenance attention, helps cut over-all processing costs! 
Gen Whatever the food you process or the size of your 
plant, vou, too, can profit by discussing your electrical 


The American Crystal Sugar Company's new plant at needs with a G-E industrv specialist. From a complete, 
Moorhead, Minnesota, is another example of an electrical integrated plant system geared to continuous processing, 
system equipped and co-ordinated almost entirely by to motors and control for a single operation, his advice 
General Electric. Playing an indispensable part in the can be counted on to help quicken production, cut costs 
plant’s high catput of granular and powdered sugar and Call him today at your nearest G-E office. Apparatus 
drv beet pulp, this G-E svstem needs little or no main- Dept., General Electric Company, Schenectady 5, N.Y. 


5 


a 





i. cll 


3 Controlling Tri-Clad ®) motors on scrolls, 
agitators and pumps are these two G-E 
Cabinetrol (R) equipments, providing cen- 
tralized low-voltage motor controls in compact, 
factory-assembled “packages.” Rigid steel 
enclosure protects workmen, keeps out dust. 
Bulletin GEA-3856. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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5 At locations such as this where motor 
operation might be affected by pow- 
dered or granular sugar, the new plant 
uses G-E totally enclosed fan-cooled 
motors. This one drives a 100 Ib. valve 
bag machine for sacking granular sugar. 
Bulletin GEA-4400. 





6 These three G-E Type CR-1062 
switches on the 5-lb. sacking line con- 
trol the filling turret and conveyor, the 
spanker, and the scale. Used for small 
single and three-phase motors, these 
compact switches provide complete 
protection against injurious overload 
conditions. 
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NEW— 


A COST-SAVING SERVICE 
for motor users! 


Here's a new way for you to cut motor repair costs, ma- 
chine downtime, spare-motor inventories. With General 
Electric’s Tri-Clad Motor Exchange Plan, you can 
now replace an ailing motor without long, costly pro- 


duction delays. 


The plan is simple 


All you have to do is call your regular motor supplier. 
Quickly, without red tape, he exchanges your inopera- 
tive motor for a factory-reconditioned motor of the same 


type and rating, with a new-motor warranty. 


The cost is low 


You can exchange motors less than a vear old free of 
charge. Those with from one to five years of service are 
exchanged at a small fixed charge. For motors over five 
years old, the fixed charges are slightly higher. 

The exchange plan now includes Tri-Clad Type K, 
KC, and KCJ standard 
general-purpose 
motors from 1 to 5 hp 





covering many 
food plant needs— 
and will soon be 
extended to other 
Tri-Clad types. 
See Bulletin 
GEA-5189. 








General Electric Company, Section arg : 
Apparatus Department, Schenectady 5, N. Y- 
Please send me the following bulletins: 
-3083—Metal-Clad Switchgear 
oe ee Tri-Clad open dripproof motor 
GEA-3758—Load center unit substations 
>) GEA-3856—Cabinetrol 


GEA-4400 Tri-Clad totally enclosed motor 


GEA-5189—-Tri-Clad motor exchange pian 


Name 
Company 
Street 
City 
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Round Processorsin 
plain exterior or 
De Luxe, all-stainless 
models available in 300, 
500, 600, 800, and 1000 
gallon sizes. Many fea- 
tures of Round Proces- 
sor design are protected 
by patents. 


CHERRY-BURRELL CORPORATION 


General Sales and Executive Office: 
427 W. Randolph Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 
Milk and Food Plant Equip t and Suppli 


FACTORIES, WAREHOUSES, BRANCHES, OFFICES OR DISTRIBUTORS 
AT YOUR SERVICE IN 56 CITIES 


Drenthe ht 2 Gea: nud 





This 
processor 


plays 
no 
favorites! 


ILK, buttermilk, 
chocolate milk, sweet- 

ened condensed, ice cream 
mix—the Cherry-Burrell 
Round Processor handles 
them all. The Round 
Processor assures fast 
heating, positive agitation, 
complete mixing, and 
efficient cooling of the 
product, 

Sanitary? Yes. The 
interior is of stainless steel, 
smooth, accessible, easy to 
clean and keep clean. The 
design is planned for 
sanitation, too, by elimination 
of stuffing boxes, rotary 
seals, ete. 

Ask your Cherry-Burrell 
representative for complete 
details on the Round 
Processor. He’ll help you get 
advantages in economy and 
better products today, with 
this equipment which will 
easily fit into your plans for 
tomorrow. Call him now. 
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Invest in Efficiency and Insure Your Profits 


What are you or your employer operating a busi- 
ness for, anyway? The principal reason is to make 
a profit—a worthwhile profit. 

Stated so bluntly, the profit motive may sound 
shockingly common and coldly commercial. Maybe 
your public would prefer to hear that you are in 
business to render a service—to produce products 
which satisfy the buyers’ wants at a popular price. 

Or perhaps the farmer would want to think you 
are doing him a vital favor by paying him well for 
raw materials and then creating a market for these 
by preserving them or converting them into appe- 
tizing and salable form. 

And your workers will like you more if you make 
them understand that you run your business to give 
them jobs and a rate of pay which maintains a 
high living standard for them and their depend- 
ents. 

Lastly, your stockholders will appreciate the 
viewpoint that you run a business which puts 
their money to work in constructive channels and 
pays them a proper return in dividends. 

Well, you can with pride and a clear conscience 
tell each of these groups what they would like to 
hear. Because these things will be true if you are 
running your food processing business right. But 
still, the principal goal in your business life is to 
make a worthwhile profit. And that must always 
be uppermost in your mind. 

For if you fail to make a profit for any appreci- 
able length of time, then you cannot render any 
of the services which please the consumer, the 
farmer, the worker and the stockholder. 

You can’t because your business either will fold 
up or become so poor that it cannot pay for pro- 
gress and therefore cannot maintain its services 
on a level with those of other and more prosperous 
companies. 

Now how do you go about making a profit—not 
only this year but next year, the year after, and 
so on indefinitely? If your plant and your methods 
are up to date, you may do all right this year, and 
possibly next. But you can’t just go on turning 
the same wheels on the same machines, nor follow- 
ing the same business methods. 














And why not? Because your more progressive 
competitors will be able to lower their costs and 
drop their prices to a point where either your 
sales volume drops or your profits disappear. 

So to make the all-important profit in the future, 





you must invest in efficiency today and tomorrow. 





This investment may take two forms: 

One is the expenditure of intelligence for the 
improvement of non-mechanical phases of the busi- 
ness, such as management methods, employee 
morale, and distribution technics. The other is 
the spending of money to save money in operations 
involving plant and equipment. 

Expenditure of mental effort in work simplifica- 
tion studies, for example, can result in increased 
productivity and lower unit costs all along a pro- 
duction line. Or the expenditure of $20,000 for 
say, new packaging machines may save enough 
money to pay for the equipment in a year or less 
and contribute to profits for quite a while there- 
after. And as a bonus, over and above cost cutting 
and increased productivity, such investments usu- 
ally increase your plant capacity. 

It pays to invest liberally in efficiency—to expend 
brain power and hard cash to save money. This 
is true in all types of business. But it is especially 
important in the food processing field—where com- 
petition is extremely keen, where surpluses are 
developing to depress prices, and where the aver- 
age profit margin of 3 cents on the sales dollar is 
too slim for comfort. 

Remember, too that savings from investments 
in efficiency have a tendency to pyramid. The 
first savings can be used to buy still greater savings 
as progress is compounded. That’s how little com- 
panies grow into big ones over the years—death 
and taxes permitting. 





—F. K. LAWLER, Editor 


P. S.: Because of the currently wide and intense 
interest in lowering costs and raising productivity, 
Foop INpustries has assembled from many com- 
panies and authorities in the field quite an array 
of how-to-do-it information. A large part of this 
issue is devoted to the subject. 
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The Talk 
of the Industry 


Camouflage for Price-Support Costs 

Secretary Brannan has tipped his hand. He has been 
pointing the finger at the terrifically high cost of buying 
surplus farm products under the present price-support 
law. 

The Secretary is wise enough to know that the egg and 
other farm-support costs soon will begin to smell. And the 
odor will be particularly nauseating to taxpayers who 
come to realize that they are spending billions to keep 
their own food prices unreasonably high. 

But suppose the Brannan Plan were adopted. Then 
the retail prices of eggs and other perishables would drop 
via the route of supply and demand. So taxpayers could 
be told that the saving in their food bill more than makes 
up for the tax money used to maintain farm income at 
parity. 

But if farmers are to receive a specified price for each 
dozen eggs produced, the cost to the country is the same 
whether consumers pay the full price directly or pay only 
a part of it and let the government dish out the remainder. 

We prefer to pay as we eat rather than have a 12-month 
food bill come due on March 15. Better still, let the govern- 
ment get out of the egg- and vote-buying business. 





New B Formulas for Babies 

Now we have custom preparation and bottling of formu- 
las for tiny infants. Started a year and a half ago in 
Brooklyn, the Infant Formula Laboratory Service hit its 
stride this summer with five hospitals and 400 families on 
its customer list. 

Formulas are prepared as per instructions from an 
infant’s physician. and delivered daily in sterile nursing 
bottles, ready to warm and serve. A bottle of sterile water, 
also sterile empties for orange juice and such are included. 
If provided with a customer’s house key, the deliveryman 
puts the formulas in the refrigerator. 

Any future in this? Who knows? But remember how 
the diaper service caught on. 


Rat-Repellent Coating for Cartons? 


No longer is there any reason for packaged foods to be 
damaged by rats in warehouses. There isn’t, that is, if it 
proves practicable to follow a suggestion by Clifford A. 
Hampel, supervisor of inorganic technology at Armour Re- 
search Foundation of Illinois Institute of Technology. 

Here’s the trick: Coat the outer surface of paper-board 
shipping cartons with sodium fluosilicate, believed to be 
an effective rat repellent. The chemical might even be 
incorporated in the paperboard itself. These possibilities 
now are being precisely evaluated by the U.S. Fish & 
Wildlife Service. 

All this stems from a four-day test during which rats 
refused food eontaining very small quantities of sodium 
fluosilicate. 

This chemical is an irritant to warm-blooded animals, 
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but has not been considered a dangerous poison. In faet 
it was used in Europe prior to World War I, as a food 
preservative, an application prohibited by F&DA. 

Could be—health officials permitting—that brother rat 
is about to have packaged foods stricken from his multi- 
million dollar menu. 


Packer Borrows Oil Process 


Something new and significant in the way of valuable 
byproduct recovery is being undertaken by John Morrell 
& Co., Ottumwa, Iowa. This well-known meat packing 
firm has borrowed a page from the book of progressive 
vegetable oil processors. It is using solvent extraction to 
recover fat from waste meat scrap. Trichlorethylene is the 
solvent. This is a colorless non-flammable liquid which boils 
at about 180 deg. F. and is insoluble in water. 

Recovering something valuable from waste is one of the 
surest ways to reduce overall costs. 


Cleaning Fluid Used in Sterilizer 


Always looking for new and better ways to process 
canned foods, the progressive H. J. Heinz Co. has come up 
with an interesting development. It has a sterilizer which 
uses perchlorethylene instead of steam as the heat-transfer 
medium. This chemical has a high boiling point of 249.8 
deg. F., against water’s 212 deg. F., and its specifie gravity 
is 1.63. It is a colorless, non-flammable liquid, used as a 
dry cleaning and degreasing agent. 

By using this liquid, temperatures high enough to proc- 
ess practically any canned food can be attained with very 
little pressure. Nice trick. 


Hors d’Oeuvres 


@ All of a sudden USDA discovered that the 1948 “Chicken 
of Tomorrow” was yesterday’s baby. So now they are 
working on another three-year contest to end in 1951. 
USDA’s going to pin down tomorrow somewhere, or bust. 


@ Wall Street Journal relates that bread wrappers can be 
impregnated with “that fresh from the oven” odor and 
that the “synthetic aroma of fresh baked beans” has been 
developed in labs. Just pack an atomizer in the can and 
your raw materials problems are solved. 


|The greenish tinge of tree-ripened California Valencia 
oranges is something the California Fruit Growers Ex- 
change can’t just ignore. The fruit is okay, but the tinge 
has the scientists baffled. So CFGE is making use of “The 
Green Tinge Mystery” as a promotion stunt. Sometimes 
Florida growers must just stomp up and down in frustra- 
tion. 


@ Progesterone, once considered the exclusive property of 
female mammals, put in the blood to bring their young 
to live birth, has now been found in chickens. And not 
only in hens either. Roosters come up with the stuff 
too. Must give capons quite a snicker. 


@ Government made a profit of $970,000 supporting corn, 
rice, wheat, dry edible beans and 15 other farm ecommodi- 
ties, according to a compilation by Farm Journal. There 
were some losses, too: Peanuts, $11,279,000; dried liquid 
and frozen eggs, $1,303,000; potatoes, $162,501,000; sugar 
beets, $4,501,000—to name a few. Support business might 
not be good, but there’s lots of it. JAJJ. 
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EFFICIENCY ROUNDUP 


Presented here as a service to readers is a variety of ideas from 


industry. They work for others. Many can work for you 


“INVEST in Efficiency and Insure Your CONTENTS 

ia naw ed em Re 
; Profits —the subject of our lead editorial— National Biscuit Shows the Wey 38 
is not idle talk. We back this up with fifteen hii ie Sieaitieaaiess Meats Mitiie a 
“‘how to”’ articles on the following pages (see . . oan nn “ - - 
list at right). ‘oremen Key to er Cost-Control Program : 

There is nothing theoretical about the many How Straight Thinking Saves Time, Money 43 
cost-saving ideas and methods presented. They Balance the Work and You Lower the Bill 45 
are being applied successfully in the food in- Work Simplification Pays Off.......... 46 
dustries. : We Modernized to Solid Savings...... 50 

These articles are presented as a service to How To Cut Glass-Breakage Costs. ... _ 52 
readers. The purpose is to heip each of you They Get More Sanitation—Yet Spend Less 54 
achieve that all-important goal of higher ef- é ; 

- : je ae Cost Cutting by the Suggestion Plan ag 
ficiency by investing mental effort in improved “Stop the Motor” Ploys $24,000 T 60 
methods and by spending money for better plant sochenbercelbbpeaeenalcie, ; 
and equipment which will save you money in the Continuous Packing Line Triples Output - 62 
months and years ahead. Controllers Up Output and Quality... 66 

Many more articles of this type will appear in Down Go Bagged-Food Handling Costs 71 
subsequent issues. —Tue Epirors 27 Articles Which Tell How To Cut Costs 72 
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Factories designed for straight-line production . .. 


“FINEST BAKERY in Southwest,” new Houston cracker plant is efficient straight-line factory. 


National Biscuit Shows the Way 


Demonstrates how a processor can go all-out for efficiency. Company has 


adopted enlightened business policies and developed advanced methods 


F. K. LAWLER 


Editor of Food Industries 


If you want a speci- 
fic example of how a 
food company can go 
all-out on a cost-cut- 
ting and 
productivity program, 
take National Biseuit Co. Other com- 
panies are doing a good job, too. But 
the biseuit company has done so much 
beyond the pale of secrecy that it is 


increased 





almost without parallel. 

The story of NABISCO’s revitaliza- 
tion starts about four years ago with 
the election of George H. Coppers as 
president and the more recent appoint 
ment of Russell M. Shultz as 
president in charge of 
These men and their associates broke 
with the old and traditional practices 
and adopted enlightened business phi- 
losophies and policies which are the 
foundation of their company’s recent 
splurge of progress. 


vice- 
operations. 


Here are several of them: 
T You have to spend money to 
make money. National Biseuit’s goal 
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is a 50 percent reduction in five years 
in the direct costs of baking. 

2 The company intends to com- 
plete the mechanization of the biscuit 
business through an all-out attack on 
the industry’s dated production tech- 
nies. Speaking in general terms, the 
processes have not changed import- 
antly in more than a generation. Mr 
Shultz puts it even more strongly in 
respect to the production of iced and 
coated cookies: “There hasn’t been a 
new thought in 40 years.” 

3 Opportunities for more efficient 
materials handling are very great. So 
great that company engineers working 
on experiments in more efficient 
materials handling are told to ignore 
the development cost. Bulk flour 
handling equipment is being installed, 
and bulk shipping facilities are under 
development. 

4 Consultants are employed freely 
to help the company speed the develop- 
ment of better management and dis- 
tribution methods. No than 
$180,000 was spent for such help in a 
three-year period. An additional 
$220,000 has been spent in the same 


less 
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consultants 
working on the design of new build- 


period for engineering 
ings and contributing engineering 
advice to the development division. 

5 The expensive band oven is a 
money saver. Because of its high 
capacity, the plant and equipment 
charged to 100 lb. of production on a 
band oven is only $5.50, compared to 
$6.50 for the much cheaper reel oven. 
By 1953, National Biseuit expects to 
have 117 band ovens in operation 
despite the $125,000 average installa- 
tion cost. 

6 Packaging represents a bottle- 
neck in many production lines. Faster, 
more flexible, and more trouble-free 
equipment needs to be developed. 

7 Continuous mixers are needed 
to supplant high-cost batch methods. 
These would take materials handled by 
bulk methods and convert them—with 
the aid of automatie proportioning 
and instrument-controlled temperatures 
and speeds—into dough that feeds the 
continuous sheeters, cutters and ovens 
in a steady flow. Not only will these 
save money, but they will produce 
dough of a uniform high quality not 
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IN “MOST MODERN pretzel bakery,” National Biscuit's 


New York plant, dough is extruded onto 


always attainable where the human 
element is involved. 

Already a continuous mixer is used 
to make marshmallow topping for 
cookies, at a rate of 1,200 Ib. per hour. 
It reduces the cost, eases the plant 
sanitation job, and saves floor space. 
But more important, it delivers good 
quality marshmallow consistently. This 
mixer also can be used to whip eream 
and to mix icings, egg whites, and 
dough for sponge and pound cakes and 
coffee cakes. 

8 Research means progress, and a 
lot of it is going on today in National 
Biscuit. To back up its belief in 
research, the company has built a large 
new laboratory equipped with the best 
facilities available. Among other in- 
novations, the laboratory contains a 
“pilot” band oven—the first of its size 
and type to be made anywhere. De- 
signed entirely by the company’s engi- 
neering department, this oven will be 
of inestimable value in researeh work 
involving the solution of production 
problems on present and new varieties 
of crackers and cookies. 

9 Workers have good ideas, too, 
and through a_ well-run. suggestion 
program they ean help to reduce costs 
and inerease productivity. Good em- 
ployee relations and pleasant working 
conditions also increase productivity. 

10 Safety is no accident. And 
safety pays off handsomely in the 
factory and in the operation of truck 
fleets. The company’s safety program 
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conveyor. 
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. . . Originate in engineering department 





EXTRUDED and processed dough passes through band 
oven and breaks into sticks for automatic packaging. 





BETTER METHODS and equipment are developed in engineering department 


employing 360 people. 


is intensive, well planned, continuous. 

11 ott pays to have a well-staffed 
engineering and development depart- 
ment which ean design advanced ma- 
chines, as well as plants, and build the 
machines if necessary. The engineer- 
ing department in New York presently 
has 160 people working under the 
direction of Edward A. Otocka. An- 
other 200 work in the Evanston, III. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., machine 
shops. Company policy is to buy a 
machine if what it needs is on the 
market. Otherwise, the firm develops 
and builds the new unit itself. 

These are not idle policies. They 
already have resulted in very sub- 


and 
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Here is part of drafting section. 


some of 
will be 


And 


ones 


achievements. 
outstanding 


stantial 
the more 
cited here. 


Advances in Bulk Handling 


Progress in materials handling is 
exemplified by the bulk handling equip- 
ment installed in the efficient Atlanta 
eracker bakery. More than 6,000,000 
lb. of flour a month this 
plant. Airveyors convey it from the 
dumping stations to storage bins, and 
from storage to auxiliary bins feeding 
the mixers. And if desired, the flour 
ean be conveyed in bulk directly to 
the latter bins. 

Operation of 


into 


goes 


this equipment is 
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Another Example of Advanced Methods 





EFFICIENT Ritz cracker process—continuous from sheeter 
to packaging machines—includes band oven. 


controlled from a single panel-board, 
lights indicating the flow to the respec- 
tive bins. When a particular bin is 
either full or nearly empty, this is 
shown by indicating lights. 

Efficient bulk handling practices 
may soon be extended to rail ship- 
ments of flour from the company’s 
mills to its plants. Specially designed 
stainless steel and glass-lined cars are 
under test on flour, and may be adopted 
for carrying shortening and sugar. The 
reduction in cost through bulk handling 
is tremendous. Consider, for instance, 
the work involved in handling the 800 
hundred-pound sacks of flour carried 
in a conventional freight car, and con- 
trast this with the speed and ease of 
unloading a 120,000-lb. bulk car 
through pneumatic piping. 

Processing efficiency in the Atlanta 
bakery is equally high. The straight- 
line operations involve 300-ft. band 
ovens and 200-240-ft. continuous cool- 


ing conveyors. After mixing, the 
dough travels without interruption 


through sheeters, cutters and ovens, the 
baked product continuing over the cool- 
ing conveyors to high-speed packaging 
lines. 

All of the improvements of the At- 
lanta bakery, plus additional refine- 
ments, are included in the new cracker 
bakery in Houston, believed to be the 
finest in the Southwest. This is prim- 
arily a one-story bakery, with mezza- 
nine floors where required and a second 
story over the main entrance for offices. 
Saw-tooth skylights and ample side 
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windows make it a daylight bakery by 
day. Fluorescent lamps provide “day- 
light” at night. 

The 1,150-ft.-long by 275-ft.-wide 
building has ample space for all opera- 
tions and will also permit flexibility 
in the future. Sanitary maintenance is 
made easy by special washable tile 
walls and hard maple floors. 

Materials are received at the rear 
of the plant, pass to huge automatic 
mixers, and then go through straight- 
line processing to the packing depart- 
ment. The length of each line, from 
the cutting machine to packing, is 
600 ft. 


Innovations in Portland Plant 


A bakery of advanced design is also 
under construction at Portland, Ore. 
It will be the first of the new National 
Biseuit plants to employ the principle 
of oven installation on the second floor. 
With this arrangement, heat from bak- 
ing operations will rise quickly 
through specially designed vents in 
the room. Result: Better working 
conditions for employees and higher 
productivity. 

But the major feature is something 
new in raw materials warehousing. 
Surmounting the multi-story section 
of the building will be a large tower 
which will house bins for reception 
and storage of raw materials. 

Another company achievement is the 
“most modern pretzel bakery in the 
world,” located in New York City. 
Here batteries of extruders continu- 
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NO LABOR is involved in check-weighing Ritz packages. 
Automatic unit rejects those under-weight. 


ously turn out small-diameter “rods” 
of dough which are carried by con- 
veyors through various processes to 
modern traveling band ovens. As the 
baked pretzel “rods” leave the ovens, 
they automatically break into sticks 
which are conveyed without interrup- 
tion to automatic packaging machines. 
Twisted pretzels also will be made in 
this plant. 

To be completed this year are new 
streamlined bread bakeries in Elmira 
and Plattsburg, N. Y., and modern 
eracker bakeries in East Liberty, Pa., 
and Toronto, Canada. The Kast 
Liberty plant will contain six travel- 
ing band ovens. A new soft cake 
plant for the company’s bread depart- 
ment will go into operation soon at 
East Liberty. 

No less than $16,800,000 was in- 
vested in land, buildings, equipment, 
and motor vehicles in 1948. And the 
investment this year is even higher— 
$20,000,000. This money comes out of 
earnings. It represents reinvestment 
in progress. 

President George H. Coppers suc- 
cinetly sums it all up: 

“This long-range program will do 
much to increase our output, lower our 
costs and improve our service—with 
resulting benefits to employees, stock- 
holders, retail food merchants, sup- 
pliers and the public. We are target- 
ing all our plans and efforts at better 
products, priced to give the housewife 
good value and the retailer an attrac- 
tive profit.” 
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How Six Processors Reduce Costs 


They report many and varied ways of cutting expenses, several of which 
can be effected by management without purchase of new equipment 





UST HOW MANY ways 

ean food proces- 

3 sors cut costs and in- 
crease productivity? 

Every food plant 
operator has done 
some soul-searching on that ques- 
tion in the last two years. And a 
lot of answers have been found, many 
of which do not involve spectacular 
labor saving equipment. Several of 
these ways are revealed—together with 
savings through new equipment—in 
reports to Foop Inpustries from six 
representative food processing com- 
panies: Amalgamated Sugar, Ameri- 
can Home Foods, Curtice Brothers, 
Glaser-Crandell, Seabrook Farms, and 
P. J. Ritter. 

American Home Foods, Ine., New 
York City, gave early attention to 
tightening its inventory controls over 
raw materials and finished products. 
The result has been to place the com- 
pany in a stronger position during the 
price decline, with reduction in its 
warehouse and storage space require- 
ments. 

But materials handling, according 
to R. A. Reinecke, vice-president for 
production, has offered the greatest 
opportunity for savings. The com- 
pany has converted almost 100 percent 
to palletized operations since the war. 
And Dr. Reinecke looks to further re- 
ductions in this field with cooperation 
from the railroads in reducing trans- 
portation charges for pallets, both 
loaded and empty. 

American Home has also developed 
standard costs for each department’s 
operation, and it has improved ac- 
counting procedure to the point where 
cost-of-production figures are given 
to plant supervisors on the day fol- 
lowing the actual production. In this 
way, any deviations become apparent 
immediately and steps can be taken to 
eliminate them before serious mal- 
adjustments develop. 

High waste in packaging materials 
and a fairly high percentage of dam- 
age in shipments of products have 
also come in for a drubbing. The re- 
sult here has been more rigid specifi- 
cations for materials, elimination of 
oversized cartons to gain tighter pack- 
ing, and tighter packed carloads. A 
great deal has been done in coopera- 
tion with the American Association 
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of Railroads to improve shipping 
methods and reduce damages. 

Labor saving equipment, however, 
has been bought wherever it was pos- 
sible to anticipate sufficient labor re- 
ductions to offset the capital invest- 
ment within a reasonable period. One 
sueh piece of equipment turned out 
better than expected. A foreman in- 
troduced a roller conveyor to speed up 
loading merchandise from pallet to 
truck. Then he found that by turning 
conveyors over so that rollers were 





American Home 


R. A. REINECKE, 
Foods, makes salient point on mate- 
rials handling—one of highlights in 
this six-company symposium on prac- 
tical cost-cutting procedures. 


on the bottom, the whole pallet could 
be easily rolled into the truck. This 
eliminated the use of one man. 


Savings by Freezer-Canner 

Nine major cost cutting projects are 
listed by Seabrook Farms Co., Bridge- 
ton, N. J., for its quick-frozen and 
canning operations: 

1. The company has installed con- 
tinuous-process asparagus sorting, pre- 
arranging, and packing lines (see spe- 
cial article on page 62). 

2. High-speed automatic packaging 
lines have taken the place of certain 
hand-packing lines. 

3. Buckets have been replaced by 
tub trucks in bulk handling of peas 
and lima beans. 

4. Bulk tub trucks now feed lines 
from the floor above by gravity. 
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5. Root crops and spinach now are 
harvested by automatic harvester- 
loaders. 

6. Pallet-fork lift trucks have been 
adopted for materials handling in 
some departments, and will be intro- 
duced into other departments in near 
future. 

7. Incentive wage payment is used 
on all operations where practical. 

8. Production standards have been 
drafted, based on time studies of all 
operations. Plant is striving to reach 
or better these production standards 
every day. 

9. A supervisory training program 
has been installed. Weekly meetings 
put across improved methods of pro- 
duction. 

Sugar Company’s Moves 


With an entirely different operation, 
Amalgamated Sugar Co., Ogden, Utah, 
has a particularly tough nut to erack. 
It has little control over either the 
costs of its raw material or the basic 
price of its finished product. Prices 
offered for the beet crops it processes 
must meet competition from govern- 
ment supports of other erops or the 
farmer will not grow the beets. And 
on the other hand, cane sugar pro- 
ducers are in a position to dictate the 
overall sugar price. 

To meet the situation, the company 
has bent every effort to lower overhead 
while maintaining volume. Mainte- 
nance budgets were pared to prewar 
levels, and inter-campaign crews were 
reduced to the lowest levels since the 
prewar period. A careful study was 
made of the relative cost of using new 
parts in maintenance, as against re- 
pairing old parts by use of increased 
labor. The latter won out in this case, 
since it is desirable to maintain an ex- 
perienced crew the year round, even 
though the operation is highly sea- 
sonal. 

The company also reviewed inven- 
tories in detail. One representative 
each from purchasing, accounting and 
operating departments visited the vari- 
ous factories and surveyed, with sup- 
erintendent, master mechanic and 
storekeeper, current inventories of 
operating supplies and maintenance 
materials. A redistribution of some 
items between factories was found ef- 
fective. It was disclosed that many 
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items were not being used because im- 
proved units were available. When- 
ever practical, the less durable items 
are now being employed and no new 
ones will be ordered until the old are 
exhausted. 

Whenever possible, high priced 
items will be used before new items 
are purehased, to anticipate still fur- 
ther drops in price. The company is 
confident that a continuing study of 
inventory offers a promising means of 
future cost reductions. 

But Amalgamated made some bigger 
changes, too. Three of the five fac- 
tories are now equipped with continu- 
ous diffusers (see page 112, May FI) 
in place of the old batteries. Crews 
have been reduced from 21 to 3 men 
in some eases along with a reduction 
in coal consumption and sugar losses. 
And the new diffusers have increased 
daily capacity as much as 33 percent. 


Committee Effects Cuts 


The P. J. Ritter Co., of Bridgeton, 
N. J., set up a three-man committee 
on cost reduction and accented two 
yardsticks: Will It Reduce Costs? 
Will It Increase Sales? There was one 
further qualification: “In 1949?” 

The committee was formed by the 
comptroller and the vice-presidents in 
charge of research and engineering, 
and of production. This committee 
held conferences with each depart- 
ment head and recommendations were 
ironed out. Adoption of this group’s 


report has resulted in “substantial 
savings.” 
One of the most effective of the 


recommendations followed has been 
the elimination of many non-working 
foremen and supervisors. These men, 
representing a great deal of experi- 
ence, have been put to active work, 
replacing a corresponding number of 
hourly employees. Certain jobs in all 
departments were eliminated, but no 
salaries were eut. Certain activities, 
quite necessary in war years and de- 
sirable in peacetime, were dropped as 
being “a little too faney for our spot 
in the industry in times like these.” 


Closer Control Does It 

Glaser-Crandell Co., Chicago, esti- 
mates savings of “very close to 8 per 
cent” due almost entirely to closer con- 
trol all the way down the line. Com 
pany salesmen are making more calls 
per day, they are carrying more sam- 
ples, and they are calling on “less im- 
portant” buyers. Purchasing agents 
are checking the markets more thor- 
oughly before awarding orders, and 
“they are a little more audacious in 
making counter offers.’”’ Moreover, the 
company is “probably accepting busi- 
ness of the overhead absorbing type at 
a slightly closer margin.” 
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All this has affected personnel 
throughout the plant, and more pro- 
duetive work is being done “per hour, 
per day and per week.” 


Importance of Personnel 


Increased palletizing in materials 
handling was also one of the key 
points in the program of Curtice 
Brothers Co., Rochester, N. Y. In ad- 
dition, this company is employing 
strictly modern equipment on its lim- 
ited farm operations and is placing 
considerable emphasis on budgetary 
control. 

But President H. T. 
gards the company’s 
management personnel as its most im- 
portant control activity. Plant man- 


Cumming re- 
investment in 


agers of the future, in Mr. Cummings 
opinion, will have to have more formal 
training, 


due to the industry’s in- 





IN DAILY MEETINGS, 


foremen aired their 


creased emphasis on quality control, 
sanitation, and on greater mechaniza- 
tion of plants. 

However, the young man 
formal training must devote several 
years at a pretty low level to get the 
kind of practical experience needed to 
supplement the learning he has se- 
cured formally. 

On capital investments, the com- 
pany tries to measure everything in 
terms of how quickly it will pay back 
in labor saving and other efficiencies. 

Granted, each organization is differ- 
ent-—and each problem encountered is 
different. But the experiences of these 
six representative companies demon- 
strate that when higher productivity 
and lower costs are sought, the work- 
ing principles remain the same—and 
they can be depended upon for tangi- 
ble dividends. 


with a 


ideas and comments. Success of 


company’s cost control program was sparked by their cooperation 


Foremen Key To Gerber 
Cost-Control Program 


How cost-and-methods man obtains their confidence, 
trains them, and lets them carry the ball in 
putting cost-reduction plans to work 


edema cost con- 
trol, according to 
Gerber Products Co.’s 
plan, is keyed with 
specifie education and 
training of foremen 
and other supervisory personnel. 

Basis of the company’s effective 
program is to have a large group of 
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people pulling together to inerease 
efficiency and reduce This is 
more effective than having one person 
or department trying to shoulder the 


cost. 


load. 

About four vears ago, a and 
methods man, John Suerth, joined the 
company. He spent his entire first 
year with the foremen in the plant. 


cost 
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His objectives were twofold. First, 
he wanted to put across to these men 
the value of 
show them where economies could be 
effected and where false economies 
would be dangerous. Secondly, he 
wanted to educate himself in plant 
problems and become fully acquainted 
with the attitudes and viewpoints of 


cost-conseiousness—to 


the foremen. 

In addition to working with the fore- 
men individually, Mr. Suerth brought 
them together for a daily 20-min. 
meeting. Here he presented pertinent 
information on blackboards in easy-to- 
assimilate graphie and tabulated style. 
He invited open and free discussion of 
any problems facing the foremen. 

In the beginning, the response at 
these gatherings meager and 
frigid. This situation was considered 
a normal reaction by the methods engi- 
neer and did not discourage him a bit. 
He felt that he had something to sell, 
and he had utter confidence in it. 

The meetings continued daily. The 
personal continued — daily. 
Slowly, and in small degrees, a gradual 
melting around the edges of the group 
The foremen did have 
ideas. They did have gripes. They 
certainly did have things on their 
minds. And they wanted to air them. 


was 


contaets 


was noticeable. 


Cooperation of Foremen Obtained 


At last they began to show confi- 
dence not only in the methods engineer, 
but also in other members of their own 
group. By the end of the first year, 
all skepticism had vanished and each 
meeting brought forth a multitude of 
problems, ideas and plans. The men 
overcame their self-consciousness and 
openly and intelligently discussed their 
questions. The diseussions gave each 
foreman a chance to become familiar 
with other department problems. 
Every man got an insight into what 
he could do to help his fellow worker. 

This first year period was likened to 
a two-way educational system. While 
learning methods 
of increasing efficiency and cutting 
costs, the methods engineer was learn- 
ing many things from the foremen. 
Primarily, he learned their attitudes 
and their individual characteristics. 
He, too, was getting concrete problems 
into which to dig his teeth. 

From this experience it has been 
coneluded the plant foremen group is 
incorporate cost 


the foremen were 


the ideal place to 
control, and that these men ean do an 
excellent job given the proper 
information and the responsibility for 
showing results. 


when 


Cost System Improved 

The plant’s entire cost system was 
overhauled as a result of the first 
year’s education and training efforts. 
All foremen were given manuals de 
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scribing job numbers. Accounts to be 
used in compiling costs by department 
and product were issued weekly. An 
indireet cost report by departments 
was issued monthly. 

Recently, the company started issu- 
ing daily cost reports. The cost and 
methods department analyzes these re- 
ports for the foremen and passes along 
the information. 


Foremen have become sensibly cost 
conseious and carry the ball on most 
cost-reduction programs. They even 
call on the methods department for 
long-term and special 
assignments. 

Gerber’s definitely feels that the suc- 
cess of the cost-reduction plan rests 
almost entirely on securing the coop- 
eration of the foremen. 


programs 


How Straight Thinking 
Saves Time, Money 


Is shortest distance between problem and solution. Clear 


analysis and complete specifications often reveal 


best answer without cut-and-try steps 


HORACE L. SMITH, Jr. 


Consulting Engineer, Richmond, Va 


Opportunities for 
reducing costs by util- 
izing research and de- 
velopment are so great 
that even poorly di- 
rected ean 
pay worth-while dividends. It is pos- 
sible, however, to increase the effi- 
cieney of research by straight-line 
thinking, which is the shortest distance 
hetween the beginning and end points 
of a problem. 

The starting point consists of all 
the information available on the sub- 
ject to date, and the end point is the 
desired in efficiency or the 
improvement in product. In going 
from the starting to the end point, the 
usual route followed in industry is 
somewhat like this: 

The inventor or designer has a new 
idea for a machine. The idea looks 
practical, providing the engineering 
problems can be worked out suecess- 
fully. The first step is to make a erude 
model, usually to prove some of the 
basie prineiples. Then a full-size 
working machine is designed and built. 
Rut after a few preliminary tests, it 
is immediately apparent that a num 
ber of changes should be made, either 
to simplify the design or to improve 
the functional operation of the ma- 
chine. So a second design is made and 
another machine is constructed and 
tested. There may be six or eight re- 
designs, until finally the machine satis- 
fies the requirements of performance 
and economical manufacture. And the 





research 


increase 
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STRAIGHT-LINE thinking gives ramp 
problem happy twist. This simple ap- 
plication clearly demonstrates technic. 
Another example shows how it works 
for complex food-engineering problem. 


final machine usually is a far-cry trom 
the first erude model. 

Even though this 
cepted procedure, it is not necessarily 
the best method. All of the mterme- 
diate steps between conception of the 
idea and the finally approved design 
are caused by inability to analyze the 
problem clearly. 


may be the ac 


Simple Example of the Technic 


Here is an example of applied 
straight-line thinking which illustrates 
the basie principles involved, although 
far removed from food processing. It 
is the ease of the 10-floor dewn-town 
parking garage. 

With multi-floor the first 


garages, 
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elementary problem is how to get the 
cars up to the several parking floors 
and back down to the street level. 
There are two ways to do this: 


a. Elevators or some form of me- 
chanical lifting device. 

b. Some form of ramp or inclined 
plane whereby the cars can pro- 
ceed under their own power. 


Assuming that the decision is to use 
ramps, the next step in our straight- 
line thinking is to select a limiting 
grade, or inclination, of the driving 
surface. The most efficient ramp 
would be a long straight one of 9 per- 
cent grade, because the car would be 
climbing a continuous, uniform slope 
and require no manipulation of the 
steering wheel or other effort on the 
part of the operator. However, a 
straight ramp would have to be more 
than 1,000 ft. long to reach the tenth 
floor, so it could not be used. But in 
stead of discarding the idea of a sim- 
ple ramp, suppose the ramp be spir- 
aled? 

The diameter of such a spiral will 
have to be gaged so the largest cars 
ean follow its curves. This will re- 
quire an outside diameter of approxi- 
mately 64 ft. Five complete circles 
will reach the tenth floor. This means 
that for each complete circle, two floors 
in height are gained. Therefore, at 
each half cirele a connection is made 
with an adjacent floor. 

This spiral ramp answers the speci- 
fication of a continuous uniform grade 
and provides the same driving ease as 
a straight ramp. Once the steering 
wheel is set for the correct turning 
radius, it does not have to be moved 
until the desired floor is reached. And 
by using second gear, a car can descend 
such a ramp without need for employ- 
ing brakes. 

Taking It a Step Further 

So this single spiral ramp satisfies 
conditions for driving either up or 
down. But it is not practical to make 
the ramp wide enough to accommodate 
up and down traffie simultaneously. 
To overcome this difficulty, it is only 
necessary to take another identical 
ramp and intertwine it with the first. 
Here we have, in effect, a huge double 
thread screw. Up traffie uses one 
thread, down traffie the other. Each 
of the two ramps connects with each 
floor, so quick and easy access and 
egress is secured. The two spirals or 
threads take up no more usable floor 
space than one would require. The 
core space in the center of the spiral 
accommodates six cars on each of the 
floors. 

This example shows how straight- 
line thinking and a clear analysis of 
the problem can be applied to reduce 
an abstract need to a practical and 
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workable end result. Actually, the 
double spiral ramp system has been 
most successful in practice. 

Here is another example—one in- 
volving food and chemical engineer- 
ing. In drying heat-sensitive mate- 
rials, drying from the frozen state pro- 
vides a very acceptable solution to 
the problem of protecting quality. The 
advantages of this method of drying 
have been appreciated for years, yet 
the method has not been used to any 
great extent in the food industry. The 
reason is that the cost of operation 
has been much higher than for com- 
petitive methods of drying. 


Methods Previously Tried 


The major element of cost in oper- 
ating a freeze-drying plant is the con- 
tinuous removal of tremendous volumes 
of water vapor from an almost perfect 
vacuum. Several ways of handling 
this problem have been tried, the more 
common being: 


1. The use of some drying agent, 
such as silica gel or other hygroscopic 
material, that has a high affinity for 
water vapor. These materials usually 
absorb only from 5 to 6 percent of 
their own weight in water-vapor, and 
then have to be removed and regener- 
ated. 

2. The use of refrigerated surfaces, 
usually in the form of extended-fin 
coils, so that the water vapor freezes on 
the surface of the coils. Ice being a 
poor conductor of heat, the rate of heat 
conduction decreases rapidly. 

3. The use of multi-stage steam jets 
to remove the water-vapor as a gas. 
Steam jets are reasonably efficient 
down to pressures of 5 or 6 mm., but 
as the vacuum is increased beyond 
this point, the efficiency of steam jets 
decreases very rapidly. 


With conditions of the problem as 
set forth above, what should be the 
mental processes in analyzing this 
situation and applying the theory of 
straight-line thinking? 


Applying Straight Thinking 

As a starting point, first consider 
the substance itself, which is water. 
Water in both the liquid and _ solid 
state occupies a relatively small vol- 
ume per pound, approximately 30 eu. 
in. When this substance is changed 
into a gas, the volume varies inversely 
as the absolute pressure. At 1 mm. 
absolute pressure, 1 lb. of water vapor 
oceupies approximately 20,000 eu. ft. 
If this substance could be removed as 
a liquid instead of a gas, it would be 
necessary to remove only 30 cu. in. 
Therefore, it would appear logical 
to investigate ways to remove the wa- 
ter vapor as a liquid and not as a gas. 

The first step would be to consider 
means of condensing the water vapor 
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in the vacuum chamber. To secure 
condensation and at the same time 
maintain a liquid condition, it will be 
necessary to find a material that has 
the following characteristics : 


a. The material must 
with water, and in addition 
have a high affinity for water. 

b. The material must have a very 
low vapor pressure so that it will not 
vaporize or boil at the existing vac- 
uum. 

ce. The material should remain fluid 
at low temperatures. To condense 
water vapor the material would have 
to be at a lower temperature than the 
water vapor. 

d. The material should not be toxic, 
because it is to be used in the proxim- 
ity of food products. 

e. The material should be capable 
of regeneration. That is, it should be 
possible to boil off the water condensed 
and absorbed by the material without 
any change or break-down in the mate- 
rial being used. 


An examination of the physical 
properties of different materials indi- 
sates that at least one will fill these 
specifications. This is lithium chloride 


(LiCl). 
Answer Is Practical, Simple 


If a water solution of lithium chlo- 
ride of approximately 30 percent 
strength is refrigerated, and this re- 
frigerated brine is sprayed into the 
vacuum chamber, water vapor sur- 
rounding the spray will be condensed 
immediately by the cold spray. Then 
the lithium chloride solution can be 
pumped from the chamber, passed 
through a cooler, and continuously re- 
used, Constant strength brine can be 
maintained by diverting a small per- 
centage of the solution to regenerate or 
boil off the water. 

The above is a very practical and 
simple solution to an industrial prob- 
lem that has been quite difficult to 
solve. The important feature in the 
analysis of this problem was the clear 
understanding of the specification. In 
other words, although the use of a 
lithium chloride solution proved to be 
the answer, no attempt was made to 
look for lithium chloride or any other 
material until after the problem had 
been clearly analyzed and a complete 
specification written as to what was 
required. 


be miscible 
should 


And It’s Cheaper 

When such straight-line thinking is 
applied to a problem, the answer 
often becomes apparent. And it usu- 
ally is a new and unusual method of 
accomplishing the result, one which is 
entitled to a patent. And the achieve- 
ment is quicker and less costly than by 
the eut-and-try route. 
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How much time ? 


How many workers ? 


Bars give answers 





JOB 
te] 5 10 


Truck to boots 


Dump boxes 


Care for empties 


Operate clipper 


mill 


Operate Olney 
washer 


Tend sieve grader 


Operote blancher 





Operate grovity 
separotor 


Operate Niogora 
filter 


Distribute to filler 


Hopper over filler 
operator 





Minutes to perform job 





PEOPLE JOB Minutes per man hour per !00 boxes 
15 20 oO 5 10 1§ 20 
2 Truck to boots oa as 
13.3 
st 
fie 3 Dump boxes 667 20.0 
‘ 4.86 
2 Gare for empties 486 9.72 
9.72 
+ 5. 
2 Operate clipper 33 11.66 
miils 
11.66 
1 Operate Olney 295 
washer 
ioe ! Tend sieve eae 
graders 
6.66 | Operate 3.82 
blancher 
P 6.34 
3.82 3 Operate gravity 6.34 19,02 
seporators 6.34 
19.02 | Operate Niagaro 666 
filter 
6.66 ' Distribute to 6.84 
filler 
| Tend hoppers Z 
6.84 Ta over filler —— 
Tota! minutes !07.76 
7.39 Operational allowance 12,24 
Production per hour Std min. inc! allowance !20.0 
Total 107.76 900 boxes Standard hours 2.0 





















CHART I. Here, time required for the normally competent 
operator to complete each task in the whole job is charted. 


CHART II. To meet a set production schedule, work is 
then distributed among the required number of operators. 


Balance the Work and You Lower the Bill 


Labor savings ranging from 40 to 80 percent have been achieved in cannery 
tasks through uniform distribution of the work load among employees 


Y analyzing the 

jobs in its various 
departments and then 
equalizing the work 
load among the em- 
ployees, the Minne- 
sota Valley Canning Co., Le Sueur, 
Minn., has obtained surprising labor 
savings on the different tasks. These 
savings range from 80 percent on the 
job of emptying hopper trucks into 
elevator buckets, to 40 percent on the 
handling of empty cans. 

Allotting work equitably among em- 
ployees is extremely important in any 
endeavor—and particularly in line 
operations. Nothing is more irrita- 
tingly costly than having several men 
standing idle waiting for one man to 
finish his job so that the others may 
proceed with their own. 

How best to balance a work load is 
therefore a prime problem. It has 
been solved satisfactorily at Minne- 
sota Valley with a method involving 
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the application of standard time data. 

Each operation is first timed by 
means of a stop watch. This time is 
then corrected to that required by a 
normally competent operator (the 
normal is figured on the performance 
of the average employee). A_ rest 
allowance in proportion to the resul- 
tant fatigue is then added. 

Chart I illustrates the method as 
applied to one department of a ecom- 
pany plant. Tabulated on the left 
are the specific jobs. And on the right 
may be seen the number of minutes 
required to perform each task for 
every 100 boxes dumped, as deter- 
mined by the time study. 

If one man did all of the jobs in 
suecession—for example, first, trueked 
100 boxes to the dump; second, 
dumped the 100 boxes; third, cared 
for the empties; and so on—it would 
require a total of 107.76 minutes of 
his time. Expressed in a yardstick 
unit of time, he could dump and pre- 


1949 


pare the contents of 553 boxes in 1 hr. 
If two men worked together on the 

job, they could dump and _ prepare 

1114 boxes or twice the number. 
Consequently, the problem becomes 


one of balancing the work among 
several employees so that sufficient 


boxes are dumped and prepared each 
hour to take care of the plant’s re- 
quirements. 

If the plant operates best at 900 
boxes per hour, the number of workers 
required is determined by dividing the 
number of boxes required (900) by the 
number of boxes one man can dump 
and prepare (553), which is 16.15 
persons. 

Obviously, workers cannot be sub- 
divided. But they can be so stationed 
on the work as to approach this ideal. 
Distribution of this work among the 
employees is shown in Chart II. The 
number of employees for each task, 
time per employee, and totals for both, 
are clearly detailed. 
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Work Simplification Pays Off 





LIKE | ae simplification, operator had awk- AFTER the improvers got busy, there was no 
ward job of “bridging” flow of bottles from more “bridging”, because capped bottles now 
capper to sealer—and then had to do diffi- cross conveyor at left of operator. Result: 

THIS cult pivot to put bottles in case (right). yee “dropdown” casing, less fatigue. 
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Program boosts employee morale, increases production, and cuts costs for large New 
England dairy. Methods used are applicable to all food processing plants 


' 


= 


ry 








SAVED TIME and upped output resulted from relocating 
filler spout so that it is now directly above conveyor lead- 


LOST TIME was bane of former ice 
cream packaging setup, because oper- 





ators had to place closed cartons on ing into hardening tunnel, thus streamlining operator’s 
THIS inconveniently located conveyor. task. Production rose 29 percent. (See closeups below.) 


HAROLD G. DUNLAP 


Work Simplification Director, 
H. P. Hood & Sons, Boston, Mass. 


Very definitely, 
work simplification has 
“paid. off” at H. FP. 
Hood & Sons, Boston. 

It has increased pro- 
duction and reduced 
costs by improving the methods and 
eliminating the unnecessary motions. 
What’s more, it has hoosted employee 
morale by making jobs easier. 

The accompanying photographs il- 
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lustrate a few of the many operational 
changes resulting from work simplifica- 
tion in our plants. 

And just how was this progress 
brought about? Well, the story dates 
back to 1941, when we first tried the 
idea of taking a movie of a job that 
we had been unsuccessful in reproduc- 
ing in another plant. Admittedly, this 
initial attempt at the camera-eye ap- 
proach didn’t automatically supply all 
the answers. But it did teach us the 
value of movies in industry. It also 








NOW, mere removal of hands drops package off specially-curved baffle onto belt. 


showed us what could be accomplished 
by bringing the employees concerned 
into the discussions and analyses of 
their jobs. 

Our project has come a long way in 
these eight years—trom the part-time 
services of a branch plant superintend- 
ent—to a full-fledged staff department. 
To date, 493 supervisors from all divi- 
sions of the company have been given 
a 20 hr. basie training course. 

A work simplification development 


group, consisting of 16 individuals 


For more “Old vs. New” photos, turn page => 
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Wy OLD ...... gives way to... .. NEW 


With straight-away conveyor, one operator was required 
to pack cartons of eggs from each candling line. 


NOW, aided by rotary table and improved conveyors, > 
one operator handles output of two candling lines. 


Operator walked 2 miles daily in washing empty milk and 
cream cans in receiving room of ice cream plant. 


NOW walking is eliminated. Can washer was relocated > 
and discharge conveyor installed. Saved: 2 hr. daily. 


Confusion and disorder resulted from arrangement of this 
repair bench in ice cream cabinet division. 


NOW orderly placement of tools and pre-positioning of > 
repair parts speeds operations. 
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Raised billing machines, and files on revolving cabinets, 
slowed down and tired operators at order desk. 


NOW billing machines are depressed to table level, files> 
Operation is 25 percent more effective. 


revolve. 





In casing pints of milk, excessive reaching and twisting 
were required because of accumulating table. 


NOW direct take-off eliminates twisting, reduces reach- > 
Change made overflow table unnecessary. 


ing. 


from different departments of the com- 
pany, meets at the Boston headquar- 
ters one full day each month. The men 
discuss problems and trade ideas, keep 
informed on the latest technies of work 
simplification. 

As the result, the program has been 
applied to a large number of opera- 
tions in different departments of the 
company. 

The Plan In Action 

And how do we proceed? First, a 
specific job is selected—one causing a 
bottleneck, or a waste of materials, 
time or energy. The next step is to 
ask the question, “Why do we do the 
job at all?” or “Can it be eliminated ?” 
If we feel the job cannot be eliminated, 
we use one of our many tools, the 
Flow Process Chart. In using this tool, 
we are able to break down the job and 
form a graphic picture of the opera- 
tion, listing in sequence each detail, no 
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matter how short or temporary, so that 
the questioning approach may be ap- 
plied to each phase. 

Jobs ean usually be divided into 
three parts—Make Ready,” “Do,” and 
“Put Away.” “Do” operations are des- 
ignated on the chart and are first to 
receive the questioning approach. Then, 
and only then, do we consider the 
“Make-Ready” and “Put-Away”, which 
we find generally add little, or no value 
to the product. It is in these last two 
operations that we many times find out- 
standing opportunities for improve- 
ment. 

After the unnecessary parts of the 
jobs have been eliminated, we review 
the remainder with an eye to combin- 
ing, changing sequence, and finally, 
simplifying all elements. When these 
steps are completed, what finally re- 
mains is the proposed method. It is 
then discussed with all employees in- 
volved in the operation, and at last the 
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proposed method is carefully outlined 


on a standard operating procedure 
chart. 
Putting these new methods into 


action is not difficult when the super- 
visors and employees doing the job 
have personally participated in the de- 
veloping of this new way. They are 
rightly proud of their ideas. They think 
and believe that the improvement is 
good, and are, therefore, determined to 
make it work. 

The program has particularly paid 
dividends in improved employee morale 
—especially noticeable by the interest 
displayed by operators when a prob- 
lem is being worked on. And a major 
goal has been won in increased pro- 
ductivity. 


Full practical details on how Hood’s 
Work Simplification Program operates 
will be given in an article to appear in 
a subsequent issue of Foop INDUSTRIES. 
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AUTOMATIC starch-bag filler replaces four men, and is 
It cost $20,000. 


figured to save $12,000 annually. 


Five Installations That Mean Thousands of $$$ in Thrift 





| 
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THIS LOADER auto 


Y=> 






NEW filling and capping equipment in table syrup line cost 
$16,000, but saved that amount in one year. 


ihe ra an 





he aa 


matically carries bags from production 
into freight cars. Now two men do work of five. 


We Modernized to Solid Savings 


Advanced equipment was the answer when this leading wet-corn processor gave a new 
sharp accent to low-cost, high-quality output. And now the dividends roll in 


LOUIS E. DOXSIE 


Supervisor of Manufacturing Supplies, 
A. —. Staley Manufacturing Co., Decatur, Ill 


years, there was a 
very big demand for 
our company’s various 
products. Emphasis 
ad was on high produe- 
tion. Quality and unit cost took a back 
seat while we rushed products through 
the plants, making more and more to 
meet seemingly insatiable demand. 
Production goals never thought pos- 
were achieved. But, now that 





sible 
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During the long war 


the rush is over we ean sit back in re- 
trospect and realize that our technies 
suffered in that big production push. 
This condition was not the result of 
being uninterested in improvements 
but more a case of just not being able 
to obtain the modernizing equipment 
needed or the manpower to plan, test 
and install it. Delivery of machinery 
Was uncertain—in some eases 5 to 20 
months—and economie conditions were 
too unstable to predict whether the 
changes would be justified at time of 
delivery. Moreover, the improvements 
did not mean too much beeause the 
savings involved might not justify the 
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expense after taxes had taken their cut. 

Now, however, competitive selling is 
here again. Our salesmen are seldom 
entertained by their customers. It 
takes hard work to sell the merehan- 
dise, and we in the plant must work 
hard to eut costs to meet the terms of 
our competitors. At A. E. Staley Mfg. 
Co., we have, therefore, changed our 
emphasis from production at any cost 
and now put the accent on more eare- 
fully controlled production of high 
quality products made at a competitive 
price. Customer satisfaction is our 
keynote. 

In order to maintain our competi- 
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COMPANY-DEVISED unit for premium deals. 
vari-size packages together, holds costs to a minimum. 


tive position in the industry, we have 
alterations in) manu- 
We have begun 


made numerous 
facturing processes. 
the task of completely 
our whole plant. 
we have made three general types of 
changes in’ our 


modernizing 
Seeking economies, 


improvements 
duction 
handling materials, and in shipping. 


pro- 
methods, in our system of 
Production Improvement 


As for the 
these 


production-method 
changes, for the purpose 
ot obtaining higher quality while re- 
labor application. 


were 
dueing time and 
In practically every instance, gratify- 
ing results were obtained. 

Two of the five lines in table 
syrup operations have been modernized 
by adding new filling and 
ping equipment. Expenditures here, 
amounting to $16,000, were returned 
to us in savings the first year. 

New automatic labeling and _ filling 
equipment allowed us to double pro- 
duction on liquid starch. By this 
means, we eliminated an entire shift. 
For an expenditure of $15,000 we are 
now saving $24,000 annually. 

For bagging starch, a new 
packer was installed. This 
required 18 months experimental work 
and cost about $20,000. However, one 
man now does the work which formerly 
required five. Besides, this install 
ation offers a potential savings of 
$12,000 annually and promises a better 
product. 

Beeause this machinery has proved 
so successful, another unit of the same 
type is being installed in the starch- 
bagging building. Similar installa- 
tions were made for soy products. 

It has been difficult to adapt the 
new methods to some products, but 
in each case where they are used it 
has been possible to carry on the opera- 
tion with one or two fewer persons 
on each shift. 

When the changes now underway in 
the corn feed packing are put into 


our 


cap- 


type 
addition 
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It can tape 


effect, it is estimated that several 
thousand dollars will be saved each 
year. Feed is normally packed in 


ordinary 
A new 


oversize bags because the 
equipment fills them unevenly. 
bag, + percent smaller, and new bag- 
ging equipment which saves labor and 
properly fills the will 
about the savings. 

Quality of the packaged starch was 
increased greatly when new _ installa- 


bring 


bees, 


tions in this department made it possi 
eliminate shifts 
Here again, solid cash say 


ble to night almost 
entirely. 


ings were achieved. 


The Maintenance Angles 


With the adoption of these high- 
and automiatic machines, we 
were faced with a maintenance prob- 
lem. This was met by setting up 
in our mechanical shops specialized 
groups trained in the maintenance of 
the Result is fewer 
breakdowns, shorter delays, and in- 
with maintenance 
reduced. Often, replacement 
parts can be made in our own shops 
more economically than they can be 


speed 


new machines. 


creased efficiency, 


costs 


purchased. 

With the new merchandising meth- 
ods we now use, the sales department 
requires special premium deals from 
time to time. Many of these involve 
the addition of the premium to the 
package itself, and some require that 
two or more containers of different 
produets in various sizes be placed 
together. For this work, we have 
developed an automatic machine for 
taping cartons and bottles together 
for shelf appeal. Use of this equip- 
ment allows production of special deals 
at a minimum of extra packaging cost. 
In recent months, premiums such as 
dish cloths, spoons, knives, and the like, 
have been taped to eartons with the 
use of this machinery. 

In ehanging the methods of han- 
dling materials, we kept in mind that 
“material best handled is least han- 
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BULK LOADING into cars by air conveyor through flexible 
pouts is effective saving—about $250 per car. 


dled.” Handling does not add to 
value. It increases costs. 

Conveyors and power trucks seem 
to be our best solution here. At a 
cost of $10,000, we set up a package 


starch conveyor system whieh not only 


saves $4,000 a vear, but has also re- 
dvced damage in warehousing. This 
system takes starch packages from the 


production line to storage The only 
manual handling is at the storage pile. 

A new conveyor system now carries 
bags of starch directly from produc 
tion to freight ears. A portable loader 
within the car aids further by carrying 


the bags from the doorway to the 


of the ear, The whole process requires 


> ends 


two men—against the old five or six. 

Power trucks have been put into 
effective use in the svrup, soy flour, 
and yard departments. This truck- 


ing is replacing almost all manual 
handling of materials in those depart- 
ments. We find, by using the 
trucks, that there is considerably less 
damage and considerably more storage 
space. Incoming supplies are pallet- 
ized, making for more orderly storage 
and simplifying inventory 


power 


problems. 


From 6 Men to 1 


Unloading and storing bales ot 
bags—formerly a job to which six men 
were assigned—is now done by one 


man and a power truck. Where pos 
sible, we use unit loading of the fin 
ished products, but this method is still 
not economically developed for appli- 
cation to all our products. 

Bulk loading is effective 
means of saving on costs. Where it 
is practicable for a customer to receive 


also an 


a sav- 


this type of shipment, there is 
ing on both bagging and loading costs. 
When such a method is followed, the 
product to be loaded is generally blown 
into the ear by air conveyor through 
flexible spouts. It is estimated that 
up to $250 savings per car can be 
realized when loading costs are 
eliminated. 


bag 
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BY GENTLE UNLOADING of cases of empties onto unscrambling table, severe scratching and bruising of your glass 
jars can be considerably reduced. While actual breakage does not usually occur at this point, fracture analyses of jars 
subsequently broken trace the troubles back to impacts at the dumping table. 


How To Cut Glass-Breakage Costs 


Simple protective program not only guards your containers but it 
also brings additional notable savings all along the line 


T © many food pro- 
the prin- 


cessors, 
cipal criterion of all 
glass containers is 
their performance on 





the packaging line 
and during distribution. But while 


the advantages of glass as a packaging 
medium are widely appreciated, there 
is a general lack of knowledge regard- 
ing the physical characteristics of 
glass as related to potential and actual 
breakage. 

Glass mannfacturers accept the re- 
sponsibility of delivering glass con- 
tainers that comply with standard 
dimensional specifications and that are 
free from material defects contributing 
to breakage, faulty performance, or 
However, they have 
no control over the subsequent use of 
their product. 

It is felt, therefore, that users of 
glass containers could improve their 
operational balance sheet with better 
quality ware, provided they know 
something about the nature of glass- 
container fracture. As diagnosis leads 
to the prescription that may cure the 


poor appearance. 
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patient’s ills, so may knowledge of 
glass fractures permit a diagnosis of 
their cause, and hence, lead to correec- 
tive measures. 


Causes of Breakage Outlined 

Here then, are some primary aspects 
of glass fractures: 

1. In practically all cases, the frae- 
tures originate at a surface. For 
example, in the case of a bottle, frac 
tures may occur either at the 
or outside surface. The pattern of the 
fracture is a perfect clue to the cause. 

2. Glass breaks under tension or a 

It never breaks 


inside 


‘pulling apart” stress. 
under compression, unless secondary 
tensile stresses are produced. 

3. A glass container can be subjected 
to tensile stresses in a number of ways, 
the most common being: (a) Internal 
pressure (tensile stress external). (b) 
Thermal shock, either temperature rise 
or temperature drop (tension is pro- 
duced in both cases on the coldest sur- 
face). Thermal differential limits 
from cold to hot should not exceed 140 
deg. F.; from hot to cold the limit 
should be 80 deg. F. (¢) Impact or 
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bumping (tension is on the side oppo 
site that struck). This is why a pro- 
fessional glass eutter first seratches 
the glass on one side and then taps the 
glass on the opposite side of the 
seratch. (d) Torque or twist (maxi- 
mum tension is produced at the mini- 
mum diameter of jar, in cireumferen- 
tial plane near top, when closure is 
applied too tight). 

4. Glass containers free 
facturing defects—and as delivered 
to the trade—have high _ tensile 
strength. Average tensile strength of 
such glass may run about 3,000 psi. 

Unwittingly, the user of good glass 
containers frequently reduces the 
original strength of the ware as much 
as 90 percent by subjecting it to severe 
and unwarranted service conditions. 
Main cause of reduced strength of 
bottles is seratching—by sharp guide 
rails, exposed screw heads, worn and 
roughened indexing turrets, defective 
conveyor chain, worn bottle rests on 
semi-automatic or  hand-operated 
equipment, and sharp separating trig- 
gers. 

Accumulative bumping in long lines 


of manu- 
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or individual impacting at handling 
stations comprise other serious prob- 
lems that could readily be corrected 
but usually go unrecognized. Perhaps 
one reason for this is the idea that 
breakage is a necessary evil. And un- 
less breakage reaches the alarming pro- 
portions of 1 or 2 percent, the problem 
receives no attention. A cost redue- 
tion program can well afford to con- 
sider so-called incipient breakage 
losses in the region below 1 percent. 


Case of the Mayonnaise Packer 


For illustration, let us consider two 
specific cases—call them Case Histories 
A and B. A mayonnaise and salad 
dressing packer is our subject in Case 
A. His operation involved a line turn- 
ing out 108 jars a minute and a study 
of this line over a period of time 
indicated that an average of 11 jars 
were broken on each 8-hr. shift— 
1 jar every 44 min. Down-time on 
each shift chargeable to broken jars 
and to clean-up averaged 78 min. per 
shift. 

In terms of potential production, 
this meant a reduction in the day’s 
output of 8,424 jars. And in terms 
of labor it was estimated that 23 
man-hours were lost to production in 
all departments. At an average of 
$1.03 per hour, this came to $23.39. 

Actually, this breakage amounted to 
only slightly more than 0.02 percent. 
Yet, as the brief figures given above 
will show, the dollar value involved 
over a period of time was substantial. 

Analysis of the breakage by a com- 
petent glass technologist and food 
engineer brought remedies which re- 
duced breakage to an average of 1 jar 
every 9 hr. 53 min. In this case, the 
packer willingly cooperated with the 
glass manufacturer’s representatives, 
and he kept an open mind on all the 
fine points posed about glass handling 
and packaging. 


Case of the Preserve Packer 


Now to Case B, which is concerned 
with a preserve packer: His single 
production line had a capacity of 42 
jars a minute. Six employees under- 
staffed the plant to the extent that 
details were overlooked. Breakage 
was extremely erratic, but when aver- 
aged over an 8-hr. shift, the figure was 
53 units. And total production could 
only account for a 40-min. hour. Fig- 
ures in terms of dollars and cents, 
with which to evaluate the real and 
intangible losses, are not available. 
But it is obvious that a significant 
dollar value is involved. 

As in Case A, the glass manufacturer 
was finally asked to make a study of 
the operation. And the suggestions 
put into effect reduced breakage to a 
negligible point. 

On many days, this plant now oper- 
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ates without any breakage. The max- 
imum reported over a considerable 
period has been four broken units 
(on 8 hr. shift). Production has been 
increased to a 52-min. hour. While 
breakage in this case amounted to less 
than 0.4 percent prior to the time 
corrective measures were taken, the 
fact remains that this operation was 
subject to considerable improvement 
by the savings in time, materials and 
production capacity. 

Let us look into some of the causes 
of breakage in these two cases and 
learn how they were corrected. 

In Case A, there were three factors 
responsible for breakage. First, jars 
were dumped out of cases onto a hard- 
surface horizontal plate at the start of 
the production line. What’s more, 
employees appeared a bit too forceful 
in doing this unloading job. As a 
result, the heels and bases of jars were 
severely scratched and bruised. Prob- 
ably 50 percent of the container 
strength was lost in the damaged area. 
Actual breakage did not occur at this 
point. But fracture analysis of jars 
subsequently broken indicated the 
trouble originated at the dumping 
table. 

Corrective measures were taken. The 
dumping table was redesigned to tilt 
toward the worker at a 45 deg. angle 
to horizontal. And the hard surface 
was replaced with a plywood-backed 
thin sheet of stainless steel to provide 
cushioning. Now the operator places 
the open face of the case containing 
jars against the tilted plate. Because 
of direction of motion, it is difficult 
for him to use damaging force. Hav- 
ing positioned the case, the operator 
tilts the table to a horizontal plane, 
slides the ease forward to the un- 
scrambling belt, and lifts off the case. 

These simple corrective measures 
proved effective—damage to containers 
was eliminated. 

Second, line pressure caused by 
starting speed was excessive in relation 
to that created by discharge speed. As 
a result, the jars would rotate and 
grind against one another throughout 
the line. Damage was slight when the 
pressure was low. However, with high 
line pressure, severe scratching oc- 
curred at critical panel locations on 
the jar. Such scratches became the 
foci of fractures sustained in subse- 
quent impacting. 


Corrective measure taken was to re- 
duce the speed of the line at the start 
by slowing up the rate of discharge of 
the unscrambler. Also, the speeds of 
the filler, capper and labeler were 
synchronized as close as possible, And 
an automatic control switch was in- 
stalled to shut down the entire line in 
event of a breakdown of one unit. 
Line pressure and impacting were re- 
duced and consequently, breakage. 

Third, there were minor causes of 
breakage, such as rough and worn in- 
dexing star wheels on filler, capper, 
and labeler; an incorrect torque tight- 
ening force applied to caps at labeler; 
protruding screw heads holding guide 
rails to conveyors; and worn pads on 
the jar gripper arms of the rotary 
capper. These contribute to container 
stress, and hence breakage. 


What Was Done for Preserve Packer 


In Case B, the causes of breakage 
were obvious. 

First, erratic torque tightening of 
closures resulted in over capping, 
which produced severe stress in the 
jar finish, causing the neck of the jar 
to twist off. 

The remedy was an adjustment of 
the friction clutch on the tightening 
chuck, using the torque-meter gage. 

Second, following the filling and 
capping operation (where glass sur- 
face temperature is 180 deg. F. +), 
jars were put through a recirculating 
washer to remove any product spilled 
on the outside. The temperature of 
the wash water was subject to consid- 
erable variation (minimum 68 deg. F., 
maximum 132 deg. F.) because of peri- 
odie addition of cold water make-up. 
When the temperature differential ex- 
ceeded 100 deg. F., a small amount of 
thermal shock fracture would result. 

The correction was to install a con- 
tinuous make-up water line and over- 
flow pipe to the recirculating tank in 
order to level out temperature fluctu 
ations (now 100-118 deg. F.). 

Third, operators on semi-automatic 
labeling machines were impacting jars 
against the steel bottle rest. Breakage 
was proportional to the laxity of the 
operator. In most cases, jars would 
show only pereussion cracks subject to 
fracture during later handling. 

In remedying this condition, oper 
ators were taught to handle containers 

(Turn to page 65) 





Six glassware steps .. . 


@ Assure gentler handling 
@ Cushion working surfaces 
@ Rid line of rough spots 
@ Synchronize line speeds 
@ Get proper closure torque 
@ Eliminate thermal shocks 


... to six worthy savings 


@ Reduced costs on containers 
@ Smaller product losses 

H Less down-time on line 

@ Better man-hour performance 
@ Fewer clean-ups 

improved production record 
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Cleaning Costs Were Drastically Cut .. . 





$2,300 IS SAVED yearly by sweeping aisles and open spaces in green-coffee warehouse and on pier twice daily with this 


power sweeper. 


Previous practice was laborious hand sweeping of areas once a day 


They Get More Sanitation—Yet Spend Less 


Improved equipment and methods help reduce cost of operating 


General Foods’ stepped-up cleanliness program 


CHARLES A. CLARK 


Staff Assistant for Sanitation, 
General Foods Corp., New York 


Hh That the 


a sanitation 


costs of 
program 
and 


ean be reduced 


cleansing services in 


creased at the same 





time—-has been dem 
onstrated at the Maxwell House Coffee 
plant ot General Foods Corp., Ho- 
boken, Bisa) « 

Here, by the careful scheduling of 
janitor work, an estimated $5,000 
annual cost reduction has been effected. 
Moreover, by studying and standard- 
izing cleaning materials, a further 
Also, an advanced 
machine saves $2,400 a And a 
40 percent saving in labor has 
attained by substituting a special, ex 
tension-handle for the standard 
mops, ladders and seaffolds formerly 
used when walls inside the plant were 
washed. 

These are but a few of the notable 
this plant through 


saving has resulted. 
year. 
been 


mop 


savings made at 
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applieation of the company’s forware 
is prog 


GE's original con 


tion tacties, It 


looking sanit 
ress which follows 
dating back to 1912 

“The policy of this company as respects 
and its employees is as 


cept, 


Its products 
follows: 

1. To manufacture its products of such 
materials and under such conditions as 
will assure the highest quality. 

2. To keep its grounds, buildings, 
equipment and manufacturing processes 
clean and sanitary and to obtain from 
all employees fullest cooperation to this 
end.” 

This basie scheme has been imple- 
mented by constantly keeping up with 
the most advanced thinking in matters 
of food plant sanitation. Before detail- 
ing the achievements at Maxwell House 
Coffee, let us brief the organizational 
working features behind them. 


Sanitary Section in New York 

Before the end of World War II 
the company’s executives realized that 
research developments, stimulated by 
the war, would make possible still 
higher standards of food plant sanita- 
tion. Furthermore, they believed it 
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make 
effort to maintain the enviable reputa- 
tion of the company’s products in an 


would be necessary to every 


era of inereasingly severe 
tition 

But, in such a large and diversified 
food manufacturing business, with its 
plants, it is diffieult 
for word of minor sanitary improve- 
ments in one plant to reach another 
plant, which might be located a thous- 
and miles Also it is almost 
impossible for each plant to keep up 
with all the rapid advances in this 
field. 

Therefore, a GF Sanitation Section 
is muintained, with offices at the head- 
quarters in New York City. Under 
the direction of a staff assistant for 
sanitation, its purpose is to stimulate 
action, coordinate efforts, act as a 
central clearing house, and assist the 
many plants in all phases of their 
sanitation programs. 

One duty of this staff assistant is 
to accumulate and supply up-to-date 
technical information. This is ob- 
tained through contact with research 


com pe- 


the new buyers’ market. 


SS processing 


away. 
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... When These Practices Were 


r 


$550 !S SAVED by removal of waste from soluble coffee 40 PERCENT OF TIME required to wash walls is conserved 


plant in special carts handled by lift-truck. by this long-handled mop. Hazards are eliminated. 


workers in and 


other organizations, sanitation direet- 


government agencies 
ors of other food companies, and food 
processing associations. 

Also, membership is maintained 
and meetings attended, in the impor- 


tant associations having to do with 
various phases of sanitation. These 
include the American Assn. of Eeo- 


nomic Entomologists, Society of Amer- 
ican Assn. of Food 
Industry Sanitarians, International 
Assn. of Milk & Food Sanitarians, and 
the National Committee of Food Indus- 
try Sanitarians. 


Bacteriologists, 


Sanitation Articles Cataloged 


Appropriate magazines, such as 
Soap and Sanitary Chemicals, Modern 
Sanitution, and Pest Control, 
routinely examined for useful informa- 
tion. General Foods’ Central Library, 
through its abstract services, keeps the 


are 


staff assistant posted on articles deal- 
ing with various phases of sanitation 
which may be treated in other publica- 
tions. 

Items of interest and 
these and other sources, are promptly 
transmitted to proper 
the line organization of 
divisions, and to plant 


value, trom 


the persons in 
the several 
people. In 
cases, this is accomplished by 
ot for the company’s 
loose-leat Manual. If the 
importance of the information war- 


most 
means pages 


Sanitation 








A second important function of the 
staff otlice is to assist with the training 
of plant personnel. Accordingly, an 
annual Sanitation Conference is held, 
with representatives from all the im- 
portant plants or units. This eon- 
ference runs from three days to a 
week. Practices and recommendations 
are reviewed, problems are discussed, 
experiences are exchanged, and out- 
standing speakers provide up-to-date 
information. Leetures and group dis- 
cussions are supplemented by actual 
demonstrations in a plant. There are 
also visits to other food manufacturing 
plants. 

Conferences for the training of 
plant workers are held at individual 
plants. At these, the modern 
types of visual aid materials are used. 
Assistance is received from the train- 
ing experts of the Personnel Depart- 


most 


ment. 


Other Duties of Staff Assistant 


The staff assistant visits all planis. 
Frequency of such calls depends upon 
the size of the plant, the type of prod- 
uct manufaetured, the kind of sanita- 
tion problems intrinsic in the opera- 
“In- 
made 


tion, and numerous other factors. 


spection” rounds are usually 
primarily for searching out ways in 
which to further raise sanitation levels. 

Average conditions in the plants are 


such that a “police” type of inspection 


rants, however, letters direct to all is not necessary. This has been accom- 
manufacturing plants may be used. plished through centralization of au- 
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thority and fostering responsibility in 
“on-the-spot” plant management. 
Close contact is maintained with 
Food & Drug officials, beeause their 
thinking is based, to a large extent, 
on original research in their own or 
other government agency laboratories. 
In this way, it is possible to keep in- 
formed on the most up-to-date view- 
points as’to what constitutes a safe 
as well as an otherwise satisfactory 
food product. This has proved espe- 
cially important in determining the 
proper use of new wartime-developed 
materials of a 


insecticides and other 


similar nature. 
Sanitarian on Staff of Many Plants 

Most of the larger company plants 
have a sanitarian on the staff. This 
is usually a full time job. But in the 
smaller units it may be combined with 
some other work, such as plant pro- 
tection. The plant sanitarian reports 
to one of the top-level plant manage- 
ment officers; in smaller plants usually 
to the plant manager. This insures a 
standing commensurate with the re 
sponsibilities of the job. 


Results and Accomplishments 


Most important result of the pro- 
gram is the increased determination on 
the part of plant people to keep the 
manufacturing plants clean and sani 
tary. This ineludes an active interest 
by plant management in all phases of 
sanitation, and a willingness to explore 
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Sanitation Is Facilitated by These Built-In Features 





HARD SURFACED wharf keeps down 
dust and dirt. 


SO DO PAVED driveways. While tight 
concrete foundations .. . 


... AND SCREENED lower windows 
keep out rodents. 





MACHINE BASES filled with concrete 
make cleaning job easier. 

and test out methods and new 
materials. 

People in the plants are kept sanita- 
tion-minded by means of departmental 
contests, articles in the company’s 
News Letter, and the like. 
Active participation has been enlisted 
of plant and machinery design engi- 
neers, work 
plification experts, time and motion 
study men, safety engineers, and train- 


new 


posters, 


research scientists, sim- 


ing specialists. 


The Moves at Maxwell 


It is not possible in this article to 
mention all of the various improve 
ments made in all plants. However, 
the following are some that were made 
at the Maxwell House Coffee plant 
in Hoboken, N. J.: 

1. Sanitation began with the plant 


grounds. Driveways have been hard 
surfaced to keep down dust. Build- 
ings were made rodent proof by assur 
ing tight foundations, with ail open 


ings and lower windows well screened. 

2. Porter (janitor) work is now 
earetully scheduled. Each task is 
listed, with its frequency established. 
Each porter’s work is earefully out- 
lined. This 
much easier and effected an estimated 
$5,000 per year saving. 

3. Cleaning materials 
studied and standardized. 


has made supervision 


have been 
This results 
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OFF-THE-FLOOR elevator boot is 
easily brushed out via clean-out door. 


in fewer products to order and stock, 
and a better, more uniform perform- 
ance on the job. A cost reduction is 
indicated here, but the amount has not 
vet been determined. ° 

4, Walls are now being washed with 
a special mop attached to an extension 
handle. This resulted, as stated, in a 
40 percent saving, largely through a 
reduction in “make ready” and “put 
away” time. Belief is that elimina- 
tion of ladders or seaffolds is highly 
important. 

5. In the green-coffee storage ware- 
house, and on the pier, there are long 
aisles and large open areas totaling 
over 35,000 sq. ft.—which were hand- 
swept once daily. This job is now done 
twice daily with a power sweeper at a 
saving of $2,300 per year. 

In several smaller plants, a hand- 
propelled mechanical sweeper costing 
less than $100 is used. It permits one 
man to sweep larger areas more often 
than by the hand-broom method for- 
merlv used. 

6. Use of a power scrubber, pur- 


chased at a cost of approximately 


$2,000, has ent mopping costs by fully 


" 





$2,400 per year. Savings would have 
been considerably higher had not mop- 
ping of more areas at greater fre- 
quency been the rule following acquisi- 
tion of the new machine. 

7. Waste from the soluble coffee 
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TILED ROOM is provided for washing 
equipment and waste containers. 


plant is handled in 12 specially de- 
signed dump carts. They are handled 
by lift trucks normally used for other 
purposes, and, at a savings of $550 
over the previous method. 

8. Bases of machines have 
filled with conerete where possible, thus 
making cleaning easier. Design engi- 
neers have provided for off-the-floor 


been 


elevator boots with large doors for 
easy clean-out. 
9. Convenient wash-up rooms for 


equipment—portable bins, waste con- 

tainers, and the like—are provided. 
10. Not all improvements result in 

cost reduction but may be justified by 


the additional sanitation effected. For 
examp'e a food handler’s training 


course for all cafeteria employees has, 
it’s believed, reduced the likelihood of a 
food poisoning outbreak. Cafeteria in- 
spections are made regularly, utilizing 
the Standard U.S. Public Health Serv- 
ice Inspection Form. 

Other improvements have contrib- 
uted in the maintenance of a clean 
1948 plant—with the housekeeping 
costs slightly under those for 1947 in 
spite of increased wage rates. Similar 
progress in other company units has 
more than justified the corporate and 
individual plant sanitation activities. 
All told, the program has demon- 
strated its worth as an intrinsie part 
of our modern food plant operation. 
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Cost Cutting by the Suggestion Plan 


System increases production, reduces waste, improves quality of products 


and cuts accidents. Especially, it promotes better employee relations 


H. E. KIBBEY 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 


It pays—all along 
the line—to adopt a 
suggestion plan. Ex- 
perience at Peter Eck- 
a rich & Sons, Ine., 

aoa manufacturer of saus- 
ages and luncheon meats, with large 
plants located at Fort Wayne, Ind., 
and Kalamazoo, Mich., demonstrated 
this during the past several years. 

The plan’s specifie target is better 
employee relations—and it does get 
results. The notable additional bene- 
fits derived are lower operating costs, 
better quality products, higher produc- 
tion rates, and fewer accidents. 

Originally set up in September of 
1945 by Lavern E. Gelow, personnel 
and advertising manager of the Eck- 
rich plants, this project has more than 
fulfilled company expectations. Its 
success is attributed to the careful 
attention paid by management to 
working out details. 

A check shows that the plan has 
earned the employees’ respect—indi- 
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cated by the fact that no less than 
1,482 suggestions have been received. 

Of this total, the company has ac- 
cepted 475 to date—in short, better 
than one out of every three ideas 
proved usable. Flow of ideas at 
present is unceasing, and general qual- 
ity of the ideas is improving. For 
the 475 ideas that “scored,” the firm 
has paid the employees $6,703.97 dur- 
ing the 314 years the suggestion boxes 
have been set up. 

Largest amount paid for a sugges- 
tion was $680.79. Within the concept of 
the plan, $5.00 is the minimum rate. 
However, the company doesn’t forget 
the employee who submits what ean- 
not be ealled a full-fledged suggestion, 
hence there have been smaller pay 
ments. Insofar as possible, payment 
for ideas is mathematically caleulated 
by the suggestion committees on the 
basis of savings to the company. The 
employee receives 331% pereent of the 
first year’s savings. 

Suggestions particularly sought by 
the company are those that increase 
production, improve products, reduce 
waste, prevent accidents, and help 
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morale. Ideas dropped into the sug- 
gestion %oxes at the different plants 
have proved as varied and interesting 
as the individuals who thought them 
up. A number of them will be men- 
tioned in the following paragraphs, 


and readers will find them full of 
valuable tips. 
Ideas That Were Rewarded 

For instance, Sam Landin, at the 


Fort Wayne plant, suggested that a 
cover be designed for a specifie meat 
grinding unit. While working at this 
grinder, he had noted that small lumps 
and pieces of meat were continually 
being tossed over the sides and onto 
the floor. The committee checked his 
suggestion with the department super- 
visor. And upon totaling what this 
seemingly small amounted to 
over a period of a year, the committee 
awarded Landin $163.00. 

At the Kalamazoo plant, Ed Kudzia 
wondered why employees were served 
salable sandwich meat during refresh- 
ment periods when they could have 
used unsalable meats (with cracked and 
split casings). A small thing? Seem- 


waste 
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Workers’ suggestions are weighed .. . 





COMMITTEE acts on suggestion. 


Left to right: L. Gelow, personnel megr.; 
J. J. Helmkamp, sales mgr.; A. E. Dirig, asst. supt., shipping dept.; L. Eckrich 


Fritz, purchasing agent; and E. J. Baker, controller. 


. . . and pleased winners cash in 


TOP AWARD of $680.79 is presented by C. P. Eckrich to lucky co-winners— 
John Potgiesser, Gilbert Gaudie and Helen Braat (Ed Kudzia was on vacation). 
Their new economical way of handling seasonings hit this jackpot. 


ingly, but it had been overlooked under 
pressure of production. The sugges 
tion paid him $27.47. 

departments come under the 


plan Rdni Moore and = Catherine 
Kastman of the Fort Wayne office statt 
sugvester certain oliice torms be 
revised to « down on the amount ot 
élerieal work Asa result, these alert 
girls receives dentical cheeks tor 
S5O0.00 

Ver siniple ea knot 
broueht A IXKlomp ot e Kalama 
oo poant 180.95 check. For tving 
sausage ensings, she devised a knot that 
incorpo oop for hanging cased 
meats smoke racks hus, a re 
tving job ~ eliminated 

Maurice Klop, with the Kalamazoo 
branch, suggested building a special 
doek, with door eut through the 
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building to it, at the company’s dis 
building in Jackson, Mich. 
thought, would simplify un 


triputing 
This, he 
loading of semi-trailers. The company 
thought so, too, and he got $25.00. 
The compsny booklet, Suggest and 
Collect, specifies that all employees, 
either at one of the plants or a branch, 
are eligible for awards. The only ex 
ception relates to the supervisory em 
plovee. If he is ranked as a superin 
tendent or higher, or if he has the 
ithority to put his idea inte operation, 
or if his idea relates to a matter coming 
mider his supervision, he’s not eligible. 
But superintendents are encouraged 
to help their workers in working up 
their proposals. The number of awards 
eranted to employees under his super- 
credited to each 


Vision Is supervisor 


and reaets to his benefit. 
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Neil Moerman, a supervisor at Kala- 
mazoo, not normally eligible for an 
award, got one. He spotted a floor 
area in the stufling room that was badly 
worn. However, the floor itself was free 
from cracks and the floor blocks were 
good. So he suggested that the area be 
levelled off with a grinding machine 
similar to one used for terrazzo floors. 
Technically, it was not within his 
power to have floors re-worked, so he 
received $200.00 for his money-saving 
suggestion. 

Many employees have received multi- 
ple awards. Bert Clemens, for in- 
stance. He pointed out on his sugges- 
tion form that teeth on the smoking 
racks caused many These 
teeth held the smoke sticks in position. 
But he suggested using fluted angle 
irons to retain the sticks. This was 
And meanwhile, Clemens also 
suggested installing a fluorescent light 
in a telephone room. For each of these 
ideas the company paid him $10.00. 

Harold Ten Brink, of the Kalamazoo 
plant, is another double winner. He 
thought the arrangement in the cook- 
ing and smoking department was not 
efficient. He suggested changing op- 
erations to provide for smoother pro- 
duction fiow. And his revision—defi- 
nitely better—brought him a $200.00 
check. He also helped improve the 
method of eooking braunschweiger or 
liver sausage. His award in this case 
was $40.00. 

Now, for the topper of them all: 
J. Potgiesser, Helen Braat, Edward 
Kudzia and G. Gaudie were awarded 
$680.79 for a suggestion on handling 
seasonings more conveniently and eco- 
nomically at the Kalamazoo plant. 
Big or small, the 
feeling of satisfaction the emplovee , 
gets predominates. These intangible 
results are important. The man or 
woman who has had a_ suggestion 
aceepted feels that he or she has helped 
the ecompany—an attitude that helps 
weld employees together. 


accidents. 


done. 


So the awards go. 


How System Works 


Suggestion blanks are addressed to 
the personnel manager, at the Fort 
Wayne, Ind., plant. The blanks are 
trimmed so that they ean be folded and 
sealed by a gummed flap. Each car- 
ries an identifying serial number on 
a perforated stub in the lower corner. 
Thus, an employee need not sign his 
The blank 


contains spaces, or squares, which must 


name, unless he wants to. 


he checked as to the type of suggestion : 
To increase production, improve prod- 
uct, waste, prevent 
or help morale. In addition, there is a 
space to be filled in for an idea that 
does not fall under the above elassifi- 


reduce accidents, 


cations. 
Twice weekly, suggestions are taken 
from the boxes at the Fort Wayne and 
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Kalamazoo plants. Those from Kala- 
mazoo are forwarded to Fort Wayne. 
Here, the suggestions are read, dated, 
the code number noted, and acknowl- 
edgment certificates sent to those work- 
ers who identified themselves. Spelling 
and wording are corrected, where 
necessary, so that the suggestions will 
be judged on merit alone. 

Then the suggestion reports are for- 
warded to supervisors most interested 
in the idea. The supervisors are re- 
quested to report whether they think 
the main idea or any part of the sug- 
gestion is practical. 

Also, the supervisors are asked to 
figure the cost of the investment, if 
the idea is usable. In addition, they 
are requested to estimate the benefits. 

Returned to the suggestion chair 
man, with the reports attached, the 
forms are referred to the appropriate 
suggestion committee (there are two). 
Each suggestion is then discussed. 

If it is considered good and the com 
mittee votes to accept it, the amount of 
the award is determined. It is then 
that the name of the worker submitting 
the suggestion is announced to the 
committee. Up to that time, names are 
not revealed. 

Keep Workers Informed 

If there is any delay in acting upon 
the idea, a posteard, with space for 
quick checking by the chairman of the 
committee, is sent to the person who 
turned in the suggestion. 

Once the suggestion has been ae- 
cepted by the committee, the contril- 
utor is notified. Or if it was anony- 
mous, notice of acceptance is posted, 
by number, for not less than 30 days 
on the bulletin board in the plant where 
the idea originated. 

In addition to the monetary award, 
a nicely printed certificate is presented 
to each contributor. Also, awards are 
mentioned in the next issue of the com 
pany publication, The Red Hot. 

The previously mentioned booklet, 
Suggest and Collect, is an attractive 
presentation, recently printed, that will 
shortly be mailed direct to the homes 
of all employees. It is printed in three 
colors and cleverly illustrated with 
eartoons. 

This booklet explains: (1) How 
better working methods mean higher 
productivity, making possible a higher 
level of earnings, (2) how modern 
production methods—because — they 
make possible wider distribution of 
reasonably priced — products—benetit 
Eckrich employees; and (3) how the 
supervisory force will help any em- 
ployee to work up his suggestion. 

In mailing this small book, the com- 
pany signifies its belief in the sugges- 
tion box as a means of getting its 
employees to take a meaningful part in 
the growth of their organization. 





Three Ideas That Boosted Efficiency 


Job Hid bled A AA 
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MORE SPACE, higher production resulted, after employee’s suggestion, when 
cookers were re-located (left) in smoking-and-cooking department. 


x 7 ! 

















ie 


THIS SMOOTHER FLOOR in the stuffing department was the outcome of a 
worker’s suggestion to machine-grind the badly worn areas. 





ACCIDENTS were reduced after company, acting on worker's idea installed 
photoelectric cell-operated stoplight (top) in this heavy-traffic area 
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“Stop the Motor” Plays a $24,000 Tune 


Campaign to turn ignition key at all stops adds up to a whacking slash in 


OULD YOU 
think that any 
company could save 
24,000 a year on its 
gasoline bill largely by 
; having its truck driv- 
ers shut off their engines at every stop? 
That saving was actually aecom- 
plished by Chicago’s Bowman Dairy 
Co. with its fleet of approximately 
1,500 trucks over the year from June 
1948 to May 1949. 





Those of us who drive passenger cars 
know that we are wasting gasoline 
when we let our engines idle while the 
car is stopped for a few minutes at 
intervals throughout the day. But we 
pass off the waste as small, figuring 
it to be more than offset by the addi- 
tional battery and starter wear and 
the repairs that more frequent use 
would entail. 

But with a truck, frequent stops are 
essential in order to make deliveries. 























IGNITION key cards distributed in 


“Gas Saver” envelopes, plus dashboard 


signs, were the only expense items involved in this cost cutting campaign. 
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And the small saving realized on one 
truck may develop into total savings 
amounting to a great deal of money 
when multiplied by the total number 
of vehicles in the fleet. ' 

With 1,500 trucks in its fleet, the 
Bowman company had a worthy figure 
to multiply—and the result was the 
$24,000 yearly gasoline saving. 

This fleet consists of about 250 large 
size wholesale and store delivery trucks 
and 1,250 smaller retail residential 
route trucks. The fleet runs about 
800,000 mi. a month, operating from 
13 separate sales division plants. 

From the very beginning, the dairy 
believed that some saving was possible 
if its driver-salesmen could be induced 
to shut off their engines at every stop. 
But there was no certainty that the 
matter was that simple. Disadvan- 
tages might develop which would nul- 
lify the anticipated economies. Ac- 
cordingly, the company conducted a 
two-month preliminary test at a single 
plant. Here, 172 trucks were operated. 

Since no new equipment, tools or 
devices of any kind are involved in 
the plan, the first essential to its suc- 
cess was to gain the interest and co- 
operation of the sales-fleet foremen, 
the shop maintenance foremen and, of 
course, the drivers themselves. In 
effect, the plan asks each driver to 
change one of his driving habits. 
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ADD UP the stops made by 1,250 of these trucks plus 250 wholesale units, and idling motors become costly. 


For This 1,500-Truck Dairy Fleet 


Bowman’s retail and wholesale milk distribution costs throughout Chicago area 


When a driver has regularly let his 
engine idle during delivery stops— 
over a period of 10, 15 or 20 years, 
or as long as he has been with the 
company—it is not easy for him to 
make a sudden change in the habit. 
And so, the plan had to reflect a good 
understanding of human nature. First, 
of course, the interest and cooperation 
of the drivers and supervisors had to 
be gained, and then the program had 
to provide constant reminders to the 
drivers to shut off their engines and 
to continue in their new habit once 
the newness and enthusiasm of the plan 
had worn off. 

To do this constant reminding, two 
pieces of printed matter were finally 
selected. The first was a blue gummed 
sticker about 34 in. in diameter, with 
the words: “Shut Off Your Motor 
Every Stop” in white letters. This 
sticker was applied on the left side 
of the dash panel of every truck. Here, 
it was always in front of the driver’s 
eyes. 

The second piece of printed matter 
was a 34 by 6 in. white card with a 
picture of an ignition key and the 


words: “The Best Gas Saver! Your 
Ignition Key!” These ignition key 
ecards were distributed inside white 
envelopes bearing the words: “Gas 
Saver” on the front. 

At some company branches, the 
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route foremen personally handed out 
these envelopes to the driver-salesmen. 
At other branches, the envelopes were 
placed in the pigeonholes where the 
drivers picked up their route books. 


Idea “Sold” to Drivers 


During the first two-month test of 
the plan, the men made many comments 
and not a few jokes about the cards. 
Nevertheless, they “sold” the idea and 
accomplished their purpose. The gas- 
oline savings that resulted during the 
test were so encouraging, with no nul- 
lifying disadvantages, that the plan 
was extended to all trucks in the fleet. 
Subsequently, the year from June 1948 
to May 1949 showed the gross gasoline 
saving aforementioned—a good, solid 
$24,000. The only tangible expense 
was the $150 outlay for the printed 
matter. 

To retain the interest of the men 
throughout the second year of the 
plan, the company expects to replace 
the blue dash-panel sticker with a new 
one made up from the ignition key 
card in a size 21% x 4 in. 

The Bowman company attributes the 
big 1948-1949 saving principally to the 
excellent cooperation of its drivers and 
supervisors in seeing that the truck 
engines were shut off during the many 
delivery stops, no matter of how short 
duration. 
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The company also gives credit to a 
stepped-up preventive maintenance 
program on the trucks. Moreover, 
Chieagoland’s comparatively mild 1948- 
1949 winter is also cited. Bad winters 
with *nuch sub-zero weather and lots 


of snow may reduce the amount of 
gasoline saved during the winter 
months. 


During the initial year of the plan’s 
operation, none of the anticipated dis- 
advantages developed. On the con- 
trary, some additional advantages came 
to light. 


Run-down batteries were not so fre- 


quent, thus saving on route service 
calls. It was noted that the old idling 
had constituted some drain on the 


batteries, since there is very little, if 
any, charging when “she’s just turn- 
ing over.” Granted, the engine must 
be started anew after each stop. But 
engine and oil keep warm during the 
comparatively short stops, hence the 
kick-over doesn’t take much from the 
battery. Weighing both sides of the 
question indicated a saving under the 
new plan. 

Another benefit concerns motor oil 
condition. Without the stop-idling, 
there has been less oil dilution and 
sludge formation. Also considered is 
the wear of engine parts during 
idling. This, too, adds up over 1,500 
trucks, and now it’s eliminated. 
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This low production .. . 





OLD. Asparagus cartoning was initially 
slow. Packer had tedious 3-in-1 job of 
selecting spears from jumble, pre-ar- 
ranging them, and finally packing. 


. . . was first upped 50 percent... . 





BETTER. Then revision in system made separate job of sorting and pre-arrang- 
ing, and packers just had to carton the spears, delivered to them ready-arranged 
on the tote pans. This change boosted production half-again. 


Continuous Packing Line Triples Output 


What’s more, labor is halved and work simplified by advanced 
system. And wage-incentive plan aiso plays vital role 


JOHN V. ZIEMBA 


Assistant Editor, “Food Industries’ 


Faced with increas 
ing demand for its 
frozen asparagus 
spears, Seabrook 
Farms, Bridgeton, 
N. J., had to devise 
ways to inerease its asparagus pack. 
And this inerease had to be achieved 
with less help, because it was necess- 
ary to transfer some of the workers 
to the company’s higher-volume frozen 
pea lines. 





After a careful analysis of the as- 
paragus-packing work, productivity 
per girl-hour was increased by elimi- 
nating waste effort. Furthermore, by 
switehing operations trom 
batch to the number of 
workers required was reduced by more 
than half. 

Particularly notable have been the 
cost-cutting benefits from 
these improvements. 

There were two major stages in the 


packing 
eontinuous, 


deriv ed 
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First, the 
pre-arranging 


achievement: 
and 


company’s 
job of sorting 
(prior arrangement of the spears so 
they can be packed tightly into cartons 
in an orderly fashion) was separated 
from packing. This increased produc- 
tion half again, nearly 50 percent. 

Second, narrow rubber-belt convey- 
ors were installed to deliver the pre- 
arranged spears directly to the packing 
station. And efficiency was further 
increased by introduction of a group 
wage-ineentive plan for the workers. 
These changes actually tripled the 
original output. 


Advantages Summed Up 

A check of the new system over the 
old showed these nine important divi- 
dends : 

1. Reduced by nearly 30 percent 
floor space required to pack asparagus. 

2. Made working conditions easier 
for the personnel. 

3. Cut down materially on the 
amount of damaged spears. 

4. Shortened product travel. 
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5. Changed production trom bateh 
to a continuous straightline flow of 
material. 

6. Eliminated use of tote pans and 
flat trucks. 

7. Provided flexibility (broecoli ean 
be handled on the same line). 

8. Assured sufficient help to handle 
the pack during 
peak periods. 

9. Enabled the company to turn out 
a greater volume of the harder-to-pack 
long spears (as differentiated from the 
easier-to-pack cut-up spears) and to 
do it at lower cost. 


larger-volume pea 


Old Method Was Slow 


But let us tell the 
efficiency changes from the beginning: 

In the old method of packing aspar- 
agus, a rubber-belt conveyor carried 
the spears from the steam blancher and 
water cooler to a collection station. 
Here, the spears tumbled at random 
into rectangular perforated-bottom, 
stainless-steel tote pans. 

An operator collected about 25 Ib. 


story of these 
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. . . then 300 percent! 
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BETTER YET. And now today, continuous conveyor system has raised output to three times that of old method. Spears 
are belted directly to packers, arriving pre-arranged, ready for cartons. Tote pans are “out.” 


of spears into each tote pan, then 
loaded 15 pans onto a flat truck. 
Another worker hauled this truckload 
of spears 50 to 100 ft. to the hand- 
packing lines, and returned to the 
collection station with a truckload of 
empty tote pans. Still another worker 
serviced the packers by unloading 
filled pans from the truck and placing 
them upon an angle-iron rack at the 
packing line. The same worker re- 
moved empty pans from the line and 
loaded them onto flat trucks. 

Packers selected the spears that were 
jumbled in tote pans, discarding 
asparagus with damaged heads. Then 
the spears were pre-arranged and 
packed into the cartons, which came 
to the girls on a conveyor. Next, the 
filled cartons were placed on a wire- 
mesh conveyor, running in the center 
of the packing table and carrying them 
to the weighing, closing, wrapping and 
freezing stations. 


Output Upped 50 Percent 

By merely separating the sorting 
and pre-arranging work from packing, 
production was, as stated, stepped up 
almost one-half. Instead of the pack- 
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ers doing all three jobs—as in the old 
method—spears were delivered to them 
pre-arranged in tote pans, all ready 
to be filled into the cartons. 

No longer were asparagus spears 
jumbled as they were collected into 
tote pans. Instead, a 36-in.-wide 
rubber-belt conveyor delivered the 
spears directly from the cooler to the 
pre-arranging station. Here, facing 
the conveyor, girls sorted. And, 
making a half-pivot turn, they pre- 
arranged the spears into the tote pans. 
Workers finally loaded the pans onto 
flat trucks, which they then pushed to 
the packing stations. 

The girls at these stations quickly 
agreed that the job of packing the 
pre-arranged spears into cartons, was 
easier and less fatiguing. 

Increased productivity was achieved 


by this improved method—and with 
fewer workers. Each of the three 
jobs—sorting, pre-arranging and 
packing—was done with less help. 


Besides raising production and cut- 
ting labor, the number of damaged 
spears (heads broken off) was greatly 
reduced by virtue of the gentler trans 
fer of the asparagus from the cooler- 
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conveyor to the rubber-belt conveyor 
traveling along the sorting and pre- 
arranging table. 


Productivity Tripled 


While this system was much better, 
it actually was only a start on the road 
to improvement. By continuing the 
conveying system, through the pre- 
arranging station, directly to the pack- 
ing table, output was increased to more 
than three times that of the original 
system. 

In this highly efficient, continuous 
straight-line flow, there no longer is 
any need to collect asparagus in tote 
pans or to pre-arrange the spears in 
these pans. Furthermore, the product 
does not have to be truck-transported 
to packing stations and supplied to 
the packers. And accordingly, the 
men formerly required to handle the 
asparagus have been freed for 
other work. 

Here are further pertinent details 
and how 


pans 


concerning the new system 
it operates: 

First, a 36-in. wide rubber-belt con 
jumbled 


veyor earries asparagus 


spears trom the blancher-cooler along 
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From Raw Spears to Finished Package 





TRUCKED from nearby fields, boxes holding about 

30 lb. of asparagus are graded and then conveyed into 
plant. Empties (seen top) are going back to loading deck, 
where they are stacked, 30 to a pallet. 





LONG parallel flumes, equipped with a series of regu- 

larly-spaced water sprays, thoroughly cleanse asparagus 
spears as they travel toward steam blancher. Flumes 
are 10 in, wide, contain 5 in. of water. 





TO THIS weighing and closing station come spear-filled 
cartons from efficient, multi-conveyor packing station 
(already pictured on preceding page). 
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CIRCULAR KNIVES (screened, top) cut asparagus into 

spears, center cuts, and butts. Girls discard damaged 
spear-heads and separate white from green center cuts. 
The white cuts go to a waste flume. 





FROM COOLER, blanched spears are carried on belt to 

this pre-arranging station. Here, spears are sorted, 
bunched and put on belt going to packers. This step is 
the key to the whole labor-saving operation 





FED to machine, cartons are overwrapped with wax 
paper at a 60-a-minute rate, Cartons are put on trays that 
are loaded into racks going to freezers. 
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QUICK PROOF OF PROGRESS: Speedier, more productive continuous line .. . 
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Conveyor system did the trick. Belt (1) takes spears from blancher-cooler to pre-arranging station. Lined-up spears go on 
belts (2) to packing station. Belt (3) feeds empty cartons to packers. And spear-filled cartons travel on belts (4) through 


weighing and closing station to automatic carton-wrapping machine. 


... versus slow, laborious batch line 


Quick freezing is final step. 
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Tote-pan-punctuated old line was inefficient. Spears had to be collected into pans and trucked to packing station. Then 
pans had to be serviced to girls. And empty pans had to be gathered and returned for refilling. 


the center of the pre-arranging station. 
Girls on each side of this 36-in. belt 
sort, pre-arrange, and place the 
bunches of spears on a 6-in-wide belt— 
on either side of the center 36-in. belt. 
The two narrow belts deliver the 
bunches to the packing station. 
Damaged spears are discarded into 
pans, adjacent to each worker. 
Second, handlings at the packing 
station have been reduced. Packers 
pick up empty cartons delivered to 
them on a 12-in. belt running along 
the center of the table. Next the 
pre-arranged spears from the 6-in. 
belts are packed into the cartons. 
Finally, the filled cartons are dis- 
charged onto a third rubber-belt con- 
veyor, running below the table, and 
delivered to the weighing station. 
The company is not resting on these 
laurels. Plans are already underway 
to increase production further through 
the installation of carton-forming and 
carton-closing machines. Also slated 
is an individual incentive plan to take 
the place of the present group plan. 
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Glass Breakage Costs Cut 


—Continued from page 53 





with more care. This reduced impact 
stress. And now, a redesigned bottle 
rest of soft metal is being added. 

Assuming that the glass industry 
sells 100,000,000 gross of containers 
per year, and that breakage from as- 
signable causes not related to manu- 
facturing defects is 0.05 percent, the 
computed losses would amount to 50,- 
000 gross per annum. In time, mate- 
rials, and lost production, the money 
represented must be highly significant. 
Hence, grappling with the problems 
of breakage and finding solutions com- 
prise a means of cost reduction. 

It should be remembered that while 
glass containers are made strong and 
will remain strong if properly handled, 
they still are subject to breakage. Re- 
member, too, that once a jar has been 
weakened by scratching, abrasion, or 
impacting, it may fail at some subse- 
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quent point in its life eyele where the 
service does not appear severe. 

And remember, further, that there 
is nothing mysterious about glass. 
Only the food processor’s lack of 
knowledge, and sometimes his misin- 
formation, create the mystery. For 
example, an investigation of a new 
glass-breakage problem invariably gets 
under way with the glass technologist 
being questioned about defective an- 
nealing of the ware. In the process of 
glass-container manufacture, anneal- 
ing is such an important factor and is 
so carefully controlled and checked, 
that present-day glass technologists 
virtually never encounter poor anneal- 
ing in the field. 

On other occasions, these technolo- 
gists face contentions that their glass 
formula is wrong. In one particular 
glass manufacturing plant, where rec- 
ords are available covering the past 
three years, the chemical-analysis data 
and density comparison checks show 
the glass-batch composition to be in 
control for the entire period. 
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Photo Globe Products Co 


POTENTIOMETERS (right) control temperatures in pre-cook kettles (center) used for continuous fondant making. 


Controllers Up Output and Quality 


Advanced instrumentation speeds unit processes, provides close watch 


on quality, and reduces need for skilled workers in candy plants 


LLOYD SLATER and JACK MEYER 
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Food Industry Engineers, 


Honeywell 
ah 0 7 
ge ett ne of ; the 
i advaneed innovations 
successfully adopted 
by the candy industry 
in recent years is the 
- use of measuring and 
controlling instruments to supplement 


most 





the human judgment and experience 
of the candymaker. 

factors that have 
brought about this change. To name a 
few: The decline in skilled confection- 


There are many 


ers, the trend toward high-speed con- 
tinuous processes, and the inereasing 
size ot eandy-making operations to 
meet the modern demand. 

In the past, skilled and experienced 
candy workers had to devote constant 
attention in making a bateh of candy, 
from stem 


by interpreting readings 


thermometers, sling psychrometers, re- 
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fractometers and viscometers, Devices 
that adjust 
equipment and meter ingredients give 
control and 
quality in the final product. 

Under present conditions, however, 
the proportion of skilled men in the 
candy plant has decreased so that in- 


valves or dampers on 


close over consistency 


dividual supervision of each batch of 
candy is no longer possible. Then, too, 
many of the batch operations have 
been replaced by continuous processes 
which cannot easily be inspeeted and 
corrected by periodic adjustment. 
Thus, the logical and inevitable de- 
velopment has brought the use of in- 
struments to measure and_ record 
process variables, such as temperature, 
pressure, density, viscosity, flow, color 
and humidity. By making these meas- 
units under automatic 


uring operate 
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variables are main- 
levels. In this 


control, process 
tained at the desired 
way, the few expert candy-makers 
available can exercise better control 
over a larger number of processes. 
How Variables Are Measured 

First step in controlling any opera- 
tion is to measure significant variables 
during processing. In some cases, the 
more familiar types of thermometers 
are used for this purpose. However, 
confectioners have found that critical 
temperature-measuring problems can 
be solved by the modern electronic po- 
tentiometer. This instrument can meas- 
ure 20-deg.-F. spans to an aceuracy of 
better than 14 deg. 

When either a thermocouple or a 
resistance thermometer is used as the 
sensing element, the all-wire connec- 
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Instruments Measure and Record Temperatures During These Operations 





MAKING CREAM MIX. Operator uses stem thermometer 
to double-check candy cream mix cooked in stainless steel 
kettle (right). Mix is then concentrated in vacuum kettle 
(left), cooled, and textured in beater (lower left). 





ENROBING CANDY CENTERS. Placed on moving belt, 
candy centers are coated on these four enrobers. Tempera- 
ture and humidity of enrobing room, regulated by non-in- 
dicating controllers, are recorded on central instruments, 


tions permit installation of the meas- 
uring instrument in convenient loca- 
tions, any distance from the actual 
process. In this way, instrumentation 
ean be centralized, making it possible 
for the candymaker to supervise a 
number of the processes from one 
location. 

Due to the great variety of sensing 
elements available, this instrument can 
be used to measure temperatures in 
locations where thermometers are un- 
suitable. A kettle equipped with ro- 
tating agitators is one example, for 
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often there is no provision for mount- 
ing a thermometer bulb. 

Before electronic instruments were 
adopted, the only method of measuring 
temperatures in kettles that were agi- 
tated was to stop the agitator peri- 
odieally, dip a stem thermometer into 
the batch, and take a reading. Now 
this is no longer necessary, for a 
thermocouple can be mounted on the 
center shaft of the agitator, rotating 
with the blade and transmitting its 
voltage-output through a commutator 
at the top of the kettle. And because 
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Photos S. F. Whitman & Sons 


TEMPERING CHOCOLATE. Time-Pattern transmitter and 
controlling thermometer on panel regulate temperature of 
tempering water in mixing tanks behind panel. Controller 
(above panel) sounds alarm when air supply fails. 
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Photus Loft Candy Co 


PACKING CHOCOLATES. Coming out of cooling tunnel 
(right, center), chocolate-coated candies are hand-packed 
into cartons. Recording instruments keep check on humid- 
ity and temperature in air-conditioned packing room. 


of the continuous movement of the 
thermocouple during agitation, a coat- 
ing of candy does not build up on it 
and slow down its speed of response. 

Thermocouples are merely two wires 
of dissimilar metals, welded together 
at the point of measurement to produce 
a voltage that varies with the temper- 
ature at this point. They can be made 
in a number of special forms. And 
their output can be transmitted to the 
measuring instrument by various 
methods, thus solving problems in 
temperature measurement where the 
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Potentiometers Control Cooking of Hard Candies and Caramels 





PREPARING HARD CANDIES. Electronic potentiometers 
Whitman & Son plant indicate end-point 
vacuum 


(right) at S. F 


of cooking process carried out in 


bulkier, less flexible 
thermometer could not possibly be em- 
ployed. 


pressure-type 


Jacket-Water Temperature Control 
In eases where processing is eon 
ducted by controlling the temperature 
water flowing 
kettle, 


These couples 


of heating or cooling 
jacketed 


used. 


around a thermo- 
couples can be 
only have to be a fraction of an inch 
long. And they can be mounted where 
there is only a slight clearance between 
the inner and outer jaeket walls. 
Although temperature is the princi 
pal variable that must be measured to 
control candy-making processes, other 
important factors can also be measured 
with the electronic 
In fact, any variable that ean be trans 
lated 


creasing electrical voltage can be gaged 


potentiometer. 


into terms of increasing or de- 
and used as a basis for control by this 
instrument. By employing Special sens- 
ing elements, the list of variables has 


heen extended to inelude almost every 
important one in the confectionery 
industry 

The electronic potentiometer 
which uses a powerful eleetrie motor 


to balance the unknown (thermo- 


couple) voltage against a known volt- 


age—is an ideal instrument for process 
control. Reasonable loads on this 
motor will not affect the accuracy or 
sensitivity. of measurement. Thus, 


mercury switches, other eleetric-control 


units and air-control mechanisms can 
be used, as needed, to obtain a variety 
of control actions 

The accurate, 
control = thus 
candymaker to turn out a higher qual- 


dependable, flexible 


provided enables the 
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kettles (left). 
itv, more uniform produet—duplicat- 
ing conditions exactly from batch-to- 
throughout the “run” of a 
process. 


batch or 
continuous 

A typical operation requiring com- 
plex control that can be provided by 
the electronic potentiometer, is the 
manufacture of boiled eandy. Here, 
the original combination of ingredients 
is boiled at a high temperature, addi- 
tional ingredients are added at a pre- 
determined point, and the candy is 





COOKING CARAMELS. These caramel-cooking kettles at 
Loft Candy Co.'s plant are equipped with electronic poten- 
tiometers for controlling end-point of 


the cook. 


then brought to a different final 
temperature, 
This sequence of operations—other 


than the filling of the kettle and the 
addition of ingredients—can be accom- 
plished with the “Elee- 
tronik” instrument, a relay, a push- 
button station, and the necessary con- 
trol valve. The push-button will start 
the boiling. And upon reaching the 
first boil, a contact in the instrument 
will close the steam valve and energize 


use ot one 


Control Systems: For cream making . . . 
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a signal light to tell the operator to 
add ingredients. When the contents of 
the kettle drop to a predetermined 
temperature, the instrument, through 
another self-contained electric contact, 
will reopen the steam valve and bring 
the kettle to the desired end tempera- 
ture. At this point, another light in 
the instrument ease will go on, and 
the operator can dump the bateh. 

Thus, accurate regulation of a fairly 
complex sequence of operations ean be 
assured, batch-after-batch, merely by 
pushing a button. A harried worker, 
taking care of a number of kettles re- 
quiring this attention, cannot be eriti- 
cized if he does not achieve split-degree 
performance throughout the day. The 
instrument, however, is not subject to 
this human error. Exactly duplicated 
conditions from bateh-to-batch natur- 
ally follow, resulting in greater uni- 
formity and higher quality. 


Chocolate Processing Problems 


One of the oldest and most trouble- 
some problems of the confectionery 
industry has been the manufacture of 
chocolate that retains its natural, ap- 
petizing, dark-brown color when under 
“Bloom- 
ing”, or whitening of chocolates, may 
be caused by a number of factors. But 
one of the first steps in its prevention 
is to “temper” the chocolate by heat 
treating and agitating it. Such treat- 
ment thoroughly blends the mixture of 
cacao fats. In addition to blending 
these high melting-point fats into a 
homogeneous mixture, thus retarding 


adverse storage conditions. 


their subsequent separation and dis- 
coloration at moderately warm storage 
temperatures, proper tempering also 
produces the desired color and texture 
in the finished produet. 

For many years, this critical opera- 
tion has been dependent upon the skill 
of expert temperers. Their long ex- 
perience enabled them to interpret the 
almost imperceptible changes in the 
color and texture of melted chocolate 
and make the appropriate process ad- 
justments to produce fairly uniform 
results. However, the diffieulty of ob- 
taining the services of these experi- 
enced temperers in the numbers needed 
for large-scale operations, has led a 
number of companies in recent years to 
seek means of automatically carrying 
out this process. 


Automatic Chocolate Tempering 

Preliminary investigations revealed 
that there was an average tempering 
cycle, or pattern of time-temperature 
treatment, that would give good results 
for each blend of chocolate. Although 
individual temperers might vary widely 
from this eyele and still obtain good 
results, it was established that adher- 
ence to this pattern would produce 
results that were uniform—as good as 
those obtained in the conventional man- 
ner. The problem then was simplified 
to finding mechanical devices to give 
dependable, automatie reproduction of 
this cyele. 

For a number of years, complex in- 
dustrial processes have made use of 
such a device—the ‘“Time-Pattern” 


. .. and for chocolate-coating tempering 


transmitter—which is capable of auto- 
matically resetting the index of a con- 
trol instrument so that it follows a 
predetermined temperature curve. 
With this unit, a curve is drawn on a 
cireular chart to represent the exact 
time-temperature cycle that is to be 
reproduced. A metal cam, cut to this 
pattern, is rotated by the clockwork 
mechanism of the transmitting instru- 
ment. At the same time, a follower, 
resting on the periphery, pneumatically 
positions the index of the controlled 
instrument so that it, too, follows the 
shape of the eam. 

This second instrument then per- 
forms four functions: First, it meas- 
ures the temperature of the chocolate 
being tempered. Second, it compares 
this temperature with the desired value 
imposed by the Time-Pattern  trans- 
mitter. Third, it operates hot water 
and cold water valves to add or remove 
heat, thereby adjusting the kettle 
temperature to this optimum value. 
Fourth, it furnishes a complete record 
of chocolate temperature throughout 
the tempering cycle, doubly insuring 
the chocolate maker against production 


errors. 


Adapting Controls to Equipment 


One problem that arises in control- 
ling both the melter and the tempering 
kettle is the location of the thermo- 
couple element to give satisfactory eon- 
trol. It would seem logical—sinee the 
temperature of the chocolate is con- 
trolled by adjusting the temperature of 
the water in the jacket—to locate the 
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element in the chocolate itself. In the 
ease of the tempering kettle, this is 
often done. 

However, this location means that 
there will be an unavoidable time lag 
between a change in jacket temperature 
and the resultant change in chocolate 
temperature. The anticipated lag is 
compensated by setting up the time 
schedule so that (although the chocolate 
temperature at any instant may not 
correspond exactly to the temperature 
called for by the controller) the final 
time-temperature treatment of the 
chocolate corresponds closely to the 
desired pattern. 

In the melter, a similar control sys- 
tem is used. But it is impossible to 
locate the element in the chocolate be- 
cause of mechanical difficulties. There- 
fore, the thermocouple is mounted in 
the water jacket instead. Here, the ef- 
fect is the reverse of that encountered 
in the tempering kettle—the chocolate 
being melted has not yet reached the 
indicated temperature. But again, this 
factor is compensated by the design 
and shape of the cam so that the de- 
sired result is obtained. Some temper- 
ing kettles are also controlled on the 
basis of water temperature—and with 
excellent results. 


Integrated Control 


Automatic instrument control of this 
basic operation has worked so well that 
many of the larger candy manufactur- 
ers have embarked on ambitious 
programs to bring the benefits of in- 
strumentation to all of their processes. 
Instrumentation has proven necessary 
because all “weak links” must be elim- 
inated from the processing chain in 
order to reap full benefits of accurate 
process control. 

Manufacture of enrobed or choeco- 
late-coated candies serves as an excel- 
lent example of this principle. It was 
soon found that automatic tempering 
would be consistently sueeessful only if 
the blended chocolate delivered to the 
tempering kettle is thoroughly eondi- 
tioned and held at a constant tempera- 
ture. 

It can easily be seen why this is true, 
since the automatic tempering cycle is 
based on the assumption that eom- 
pletely melted chocolate must be deliv- 
ered to the kettle. Therefore, as a 
necessary adjunet to the tempering con- 
trols, similar devices were installed on 
the chocolate melters. Control instru- 
ments for the melters are often located 
in the raw chocolate storage room. 
Thus, the appropriate cam to represent 
a given blend of chocolate can be set 
on the Time-Pattern transmitter before 
the raw chocolate is fed into the block- 
breakers for delivery to the melters. 

A further example of the difficulties 
involved in perfecting complete process 
control is the problem often encount- 
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ered in controiling tempering kettles 
and enrobers by varying the tempera- 
ture of jacket water. An erroneous 
notion persists in some quarters that 
the addition of a quantity of hot water 
to a quantity of cold water produces 
warm water. Unfortunately, a vital 
factor—thorough agitation and mixing 
—is too often omitted. 

Thus, when a controller calls for 
temperature increase in several degrees, 
a “slug” of hot water or steam is in- 
troduced into the jacket, causing an 
overheating of a small portion of the 
jacket, while the larger portion of the 
jacket remains at too low a tempera- 
ture. For this reason, additional mix- 
ing chambers for the water supplied to 
heating jackets are included in many 
control systems. 


Over-All Application 


Although great improvements in 
eandy-making methods are achieved 
through unit process control, complete 
success eannot be attained without 
going a step further and providing 
over-all process control. This implies 
controlling all conditions that may in- 
fluence the quality of candy between 
the separate processes, 

For instance, application of the de- 
vices mentioned above has _ brought 
about a control of the melting, temper- 
ing, and enrobing operations. Also, 
these devices might, at a hasty glance, 
seem to promise virtual elimination of 
fat bloom in chocolate-coated candies. 
However, experience proves otherwise, 
since it is well known that a significant 
variation in chocolate temperature may 
be encountered while the product is 
being piped from the melter to the 
tempering kettle, or from the temper- 
ing kettle to the enrober. 

It is also known that if the centers 
are too cold at the time of enrobing, 
or if the enrobed candy is subject to 
too moist an atmosphere, serious de- 
fects will occur. Therefore, little is 
achieved by completely eliminating fat 
bloom if a similar phenomenon, caused 
by excessive moisture, is permitted. 

Most plants have already solved the 
problem of temperature drops in pipe- 
lines, either by dielectric heating or 
other suitable methods. Many plants 
have adopted air conditioning systems 
to enable control of work-room temper- 
atures and humidity throughout the 
plant. 


Check on Air Conditioning 


One of the best examples of over-all 
control is at the Loft Candy Co.’s plant 
in Long Island City, N. Y. Manage- 
ment at this progress-minded company 
has been able to produce chocolates of 
the highest quality by: (1) Providing 
a complete air conditioning system 
throughout all critical stages of candy 
making, (2) installing a temperature- 
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and-humidity recording system to check 
on the most important of these process- 
ing rooms, and (3) setting up a unique 
alarm system for extra protection. 

Two multi-point recording instru- 
ments are used to check on the all- 
important temperature and humidity 
in the enrobing rooms, cooling tunnels, 
and packing rooms. Close supervision 
is vital in these areas. 

Loft records indicate that the non- 
indicating air conditioning controllers 
are functioning correctly or providing 
prompt warning when attention is 
needed. Since the recording instru- 
ments are located where they will be 
under the constant supervision of the 
plant engineer, prompt action in the 
event of deviations is assured. 

Standard resistance-thermometer ele- 
ments connected to one of the multi- 
point instruments measure the temper- 
atures in these rooms, and special hu- 
midity-sensing elements produce an 
electrical impulse that is recorded di- 
rectly as relative humidity. 

An auxiliary alarm system is set to 
sound a warning whenever the humid- 
ity in the cooling tunnels goes above a 
safe level, since this condition, if con- 
tinued for any length of time, is a 
sure cause of chocolate bloom at a later 
date. The element located in the room 
is a humidity controller, similar to 
those found in many homes. It is con- 
nected to an alarm panel located in a 
well-traveled corridor of the plant. 

So long as the moisture content of 
the air in the tunnels remains below 
that set on the controller, two green 
lights on the panel remain lighted to 
indicate that the system is functioning 
properly. Should the humidity increase 
above this set value, the green lights go 
out and two red bulbs flash on, while 
an alarm bell, wired in series with the 
lights, rings to attract attention. 


“Before, Between, and After” 


These various instruments and de- 
vices are of great value to management 
in giving assurance that high quality 
ingredients and the eareful control 
of unit processes are not lost through 
failure to maintain necessary condi- 
tions before, between, and after these 
operations. 

However, the applications listed here 
represent only a small part of the en- 
tire picture of candy-making process 
control. And even the complete pic- 
ture, as it exists today, gives only a 
preview in a growing revolution in 
candy-making technics. 

Plans are now being made to utilize 
control instruments in the solution of 
remaining processing problems. These 
instruments will provide automatie in- 
tegration of unit operations, thus aid- 
ing the candy industry to produce 
better tasting, higher quality, and less 
expensive confections. 
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“Out” Went This Hard Way 





“In” Came This Easy Way 





Three men hook-load one bag. . . it’s pushed into car . . 
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. takes four men to stack 


Now one man fork-trucks six bags . . . easily scoots them info car. . . stacks them in a jiffy 


Down Go Bagged-Food Handling Costs 


PROBLEM: 


Manual loading was an “expensive handicap” at this Texas sugar refinery 


SOLUTION: Special fork trucks—that do it quicker, cheaper, safer 


popTIoN of a fleet 
| of fork lift trucks 
P —each truck equipped 





with a mechanical 
loading accessory—has 

asts enabled the Imperial 
Sugar Co., Sugarland, Tex. to over- 
come a diffieult—but necessary—extra- 
handling situation. 

Loading operations have now been 
stepped up 150 percent, while costs 
have been considerably reduced. At 
the same time, much of the tiring, 





“heer 


Here’s the problem that confronted 
the company, one of the nation’s 
large cane sugar refiners: Boatloads of 
sugar arrived at Galveston, Tex., and 
were unloaded to be reshipped to the 
refinery, 55 miles inland. Since it was 
not always practical to forward an 
entire shipload to the plant at one time, 
certain portions of each incoming load 
had to be temporarily stored in a dock- 
side warehouse. 

This arrangement entailed additional 
handling, which proved to be a rather 


dangerous manual work has been costly competitive handicap. Trans- 
eliminated—bringing a 90 percent portation and handling costs are big 
slash in employee accidents. factors in the price of sugar. And 
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competition is presently at an all time 
high. 

Naturally, relocation of the plant 
was impossible. So, some method of 
improving the efficiency of these hand- 
ling operations was quite necessary. 
How It Was Done 

Sugar is received in bags weighing 
330 lb. each. Formerly two helpers 
were needed to load one bag onto a 
hand truek. Then one man pushed the 
load into a freight car, where four men 
joined together in placing the bag into 
position. 

This manual handling of such bulky 
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loads was slow, tedious and expensive. 
And the use of bale hooks frequently 
resulted in damage. 

So, the firm sought handling equip- 
ment capable of lifting, transporting 
and stacking the heavy loads. In addi- 
tion, means of unloading the 
bagged sugar in railway freight cars 
was needed. Solution: Lift trueks. 

Today, one man operating a fork 
truck six-bag load of 


some 


ean handle a 


sugar weighing about 1 ton. Such loads 
are transported directly into the freight 
cars, and by means of the unloader are 
quickly positioned for shipment. 
Loads marked for storage in the 
dockside warehouse are moved easily 
and safely and are stacked nine bags 
high by one man. Prior to advent of 
the trucks, manual handling in storage 
operations limited stacking to three to 
five bags. Thus, storage capacity has 





been inereased at least 50 percent. 

With this mass handling procedure, 
the firm can now load as many as 35-40 
carloads per day—compared to 16 cars 
loaded manually. This permits faster 
shipment of the raw sugar to the re- 
finery and provides a more equal com- 
petitive standing in the industry. 

In all, not only employee safety 
and morale have benefited, but also the 
company’s books. 


27 Articles Which Tell How To Cut Costs 


“Food 


year, 


Published in 

Industries” this 
these articles describe 
methods for reducing 
processing dis- 
sts tribution costs and for 
increasing productivity. We list them 
The Editors 


and 





here for handy reference. 


JANUARY 


1. Advanced Methods Bring Top Effi- 
ciency in Huge Cannery—-Hawaiian Pine 
apple Co. can handle nearly 5 tons of 
fruit per minute. A story of progressive 
engineering and materials handling. 


2. New Baked-Goods Shipping Cabinets 
Speed Deliveries and “Double” as Dis- 
play Shelves in Stores—Quicker packing 
new cabinets save 


and shipping with 


labor and minimize returned goods. 


FEBRUARY 


3. New Practices “Up” Output of Pre- 
pared Food Mixes—Production of qual- 
ity candy and dessert mixes expanded 
by installing continuous lines, adopting 
automatic methods of handling bulk raw 
materials and improving formulas. 


4. Trucks Loaded 50 Cases At a Time— 
With pallet truck bodies served by fork- 
lifts, bottlers man-hours and cut 
distribution 


save 


eosts. 


5. Ice Cream-Stick Output Tripled 
Labor, Coating Saved—Using a new 
continuous process, General Ice Cream 


Corp. is producing three times as many 
stick novelties with less than 50 percent 
increase in labor. 


MARCH 


6, High Efficiency Attained on Multi- 


Product Line—Continuous processing in 


Durkee plant speeds manufacture of 
salad dressing. Same line can handle 
mayonnaise and sandwich spread and 


easily double capacity. 


Solves Vertical-Plant Prob- 
Canadian brewery solves problem 


7. Bottler 
lems 
of how to increase production in a nar- 
row multi-floor bottling plant. Efficient 
layout and handling do the trick. 


Advanced methods 
productiv ity ’ 


8. Candy Progress 
and equipment increase 
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cut costs and improve quality of con- 
fectionery. 


APRIL 


9. Seasonal Industry Profits From Pro- 
duction Engineering—Skillful engineer- 
ing planning in a cannery increases out- 
put 7.55 pereent, boosts earnings 15.5 


percent and cuts unit 


10. Noodle Progress—With continuous 
processing equipment, U. S. noodle pro- 
duction has been increased over 50 per- 


cent. Equipment has other applications. 


11. New Bottling Line Reduces Break- 
age, Cuts Costs—Completely conveyor- 
ized bottle line in apple juice plant re- 
duces labor over 50 percent, 
practically eliminates breakage, cuts 
floor space in half and ups output. 


MAY 


costs 


12. Industrial Engineering Cuts Labor, 
Time, Handling —- How motion-time 
studies increase productivity per man 
hour and eliminate waste. 


13. Modernization Ups Food-Plant Out- 
put to 155 Percent—-A dairy plant 
modernizes to meet new distribution 
demands, increase production and lower 


operating costs. 


14. Package Development and Package 
Check-List—-A guide for developing a 
good consumer package, showing how to 
minimize costs consistent with the many 
modern requirements. 


15. Safety Training Saves Company 
$1,000,000 Yearly—General Foods shows 
how 3-year safety-training program pro- 
duces a 65 percent drop in accidents. 
Savings include $2,215,000 — through 
‘heaper insurance, lower indirect costs. 


JUNE 


16. This Quick-Pasteurizing System Cuts 
Mix Costs—Modern ice cream plant 
makes ice mix in 90) seconds. 
Both quality and economy are high. 





cream 


17. Highway Food Haulage Takes a 


Spurt— Because of lower rates and faster 
deliveries, more trucks now are used 
to transport food. Savings of 10 to 25 


percent reported. 


18. Jam and Jelly Making 


Improved 


FOOD 


cost 2.2. percent. 
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quality, increased yields, lower costs 
and greater production result from 
modernized equipment and advanced 


operating methods. 
JULY 


19. Simplify Your Plant Tasks the Sym- 
bol Way operation charts to 
analyze plant jobs improves methods, 


Using 


saves time, cuts labor costs and speeds 
production, 


20. Get Your Shipping Costs Down With 
Return Loads—Employing trucks and 
a shuttle trailer set-up for inbound and 
outbound shipments, food company cuts 
freight costs 50 percent. 


21. Dairy Industry Developments — 
Dairy plant saves time and labor and 
reduces marketing costs as result of new 
drop-shipment delivery system. 


AUGUST 


22. Wet Milling Advances a Century 
in a Decade—New plant triples produc- 
tion in processing sorghum grains, im- 
proves operations and minimizes mainte- 


nance costs. 


23. Continuous Lines Multiply Output 
of Twisted Pretzels—Automatic machin- 
ery ups production 157 percent and cuts 
operating costs and labor. 


24. Dairy Progress Today —- Modern 
dairy plant balances output to obtain 


high per-gallon return; also increases 
sales two-fold and improves product 
quality. 


SEPTEMBER 


25. Bakery Progress—Recent advances 
take bakeries from the “push-rack” to 
the pushbutton class. In design, machin- 
ery, equipment and progressive technics, 
they are doing a better job. 


26. Packaging and Quick Freezing of 
Fillets—The Gloucester General Sea- 
foods plant has flexible, efficient lines to 
fillet, freeze and package fishery prod- 
ucts. Picture-Flowsheet tells story. 


27. Poultry Processing Speeded on Mech- 
anized Line—-Modern equipment, unique 
building layout and automatic conveyor- 
izing achieve a production high of 1,000 
chickens per hour in new Grimes & 
Hauer plant. 
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Industry Regains Stride 


With signs pointing to a completion of postwar adjustments, food manufacturing 
holds forth a bright future to processors “who will really work to make it so.” 


PAUL S. WILLIS 


President, Grocery Manufacturers 
of America, New York City. 


Current economic conditions seem to 
indicate that the postwar adjustments 
of the nation’s economy have pretty 
well run their course and that a level- 
ing-off is taking place. 

In August, forecasters pointed to 
the facet that while industrial produe- 
tion had dropped 17 percent below last 
vear’s peak, retail sales had dropped 
only 4+ percent below the December, 
1948, high and were less than 2 percent 


‘below the 1948 average. Consumption 


had been outrunning produetion for 
four to five months, and the decline in 
physical inventories of consumer goods 
against the persistently high rate of 
retail sales, indieated to observers that 
output must turn up shortly. 
Renewed contidence and a revival of 
trade buying were noticeable in the 
business picture, serving to bolster eco- 
nomic predictions of an upturn. 
Therefore, barring unforeseen de- 
velopments, the future appears hope- 
ful. The economy is seemingly better 
balanced than it has been for some 
time and the food situation is good. 
Food and grocery sales volume is ex- 
pected to continue at a fairly high 
level, with a plentiful supply of goods 
on the market and a plentiful supply 
of buyers with good incomes. 
Manufacturers’ sales of food and 
grocery products so far in 1949 have 
pretty well held at 1948 levels. And 
in the face of the predicted general 
upturn in business this fall, manufae- 
turers are confident that the pace can 
be maintained. A recent survey. ot 
GMA members shows that in the first 
half of this vear 67 out of the 102 
companies reporting had tonnage sales 
equal to, or better than, those in the 
same period of 1948. Furthermore, 
many of the companies that reported 
decreased volume stated that they eX- 
pected a second-half improvement. 
Retail food store sales for the first 
five months of 1949 totaled $12,800,- 
000,000, as compared to $12,900,000,- 
000 in the same period of last vear. 
While the trade experienced the usual 
summer slump, it expects that sales 
figures for the vear will, at least, equal 


the $32,000,000,000 figure made in 748. 

These figures, plus government sta- 
tistics on employment and consumer 
income, show the economy is healthy. 

The food industry’s ability to main- 
tain sales volume during the transition 
period can be attributed largely to the 
aggressive merchandising and adver- 
tising efforts put forth by its members. 
Manufacturers were quick to recognize 
that the return of the buyer's market 
placed full emphasis upon selling tech- 
nies. And, recognizing this, they 
stepped-up their advertising and 
merchandising campaigns accordingly. 
Instead of bemoaning the faet that it 
was now harder to make a sale, they 
worked harder to make it, and current 
sales figures prove this policy wise. 

Fortunately, there has been an in- 
creased appreciation by the American 
people of the value of eating good, 
nutritious foods, Per capita consump- 
tion in 1948 was 1,600 Ib., compared 
to the 1,475-lb. average of 1935-39. 


Food Prices Examined 

The continued high level of grocery 
sales can also be credited to the fact 
that most food products are recog- 
nized by the people as being good buys 
in the market place today. National 
brands of these produets are now sell- 
ing at low prices in relation to manu- 
facturing costs. And prices of perish- 
able items which had risen most after 
the war, have substantially dropped. 

Food prices apparently reached 





THE AUTHOR gives ample reasons 
for his optimistic outlook. 
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their postwar peak in the summer of 
1948. The Dun & Bradstreet whole- 
sale food price index hit a high of 
$7.36 on July 13, 1948, and then 
moved steadily downward to $5.66 on 
July 5, 1949. A slight upturn then 
took place, and the index stood at 
$5.86 on August 24. While the trend 
of retail food prices is still difficult to 
forecast, no great change seems likely 


in coming months. 


Purchasing Power High 


The ability of consumers to continue 
their purchases of quality foods in 
large quantities is proved by statistics, 
which show that “real” purchasing 
power, after correction for both taxes 
and prices, was 62 percent higher in 
the first quarter of 1949 than it was in 
1939, and 6 percent higher than in the 
first quarter of 1948. 

Disposable income (income after 
taxes) was $195,000,000,000 in the 
first quarter of 1949 and $194,000,000,- 
000 for the second quarter. Last year, 
disposable income was $182,000,000,- 
000 in the first quarter and $190,000, 
000,000 for the year. 

Civilian employment figures also 
support the optimistic sales outlook. 
There was actually only a 3 percent de- 
cline in employment from July, 1948, 
to July, 1949—from 61,615,000 last 
vear to 59,720,000 this year. 

In general, people have the money 
with whieh to satisfy their household 
needs—ineluding ample quantities of 
food produets—and they will spend 
that money if they are properly “sold.” 

The American people are now more 
food-minded than ever before and ap- 
preciate the importance of eating good 
foods. To hold them in this position, 
we must do those things that will con- 
tinually excite their interests, such as 
offering new foods, new packages, new 
uses for products, new recipes, using 
attractive advertising, and the like. 

While the progress we have made 
gives us a good foundation upon which 
to build the food industry to greater 
and greater heights, we must recognize 
that competitive conditions require 
each of us to do a better job. 

The future is bright—but only for 
those who will really work to make 


it so. 
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Graphs Show How Hydrogen lon Concentration Changes With Acid Content 
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FIG. 1. Titration curves show sudden 
changes in pH at critical acid content. 


FIG. 2. Acid strengths are determined 
by hydrogen ion dissociation. 


FIG. 3. Density of acid solutions in- 
creases with acid concentration. 


Acids Play Important Roles In Flavor 


But taste and pH in beverages should not be relied upon as sole indicators of their 


concentration. Curves show why these tests fail to detect high acid 


M. SIVETZ 


Chemist-Engineer, Argonne National 
Laboratory, Chicago, III. 


Excessive concentrations of food- 
grade acids in syrups and beverages 
can be a source of unsuspected “off- 
flavors.” Consequently, the relationship 
of pH and percent acid to flavor must 
be clearly understood. 

This was forcefully brought to the 
attention of a central franchise bottler’s 
laboratory last fall. Numerous com- 
plaints were received regarding a par- 
ticularly large lot of “bad” beverage. 
Although investigating such complaints 
is a routine occurrence, the solution to 
this problem revealed a fundamental 
weakness in existing ideas regarding 
soft drink tasting and pH analysis. 
This problem stimulated experimental 
work—results of which are presented 
here—on the significance of pH as re- 
lated to percent acid and hydrogen ion 
dissociation as it affects bottler’s syrup, 
competitive manufacturing qualities 
and costs. 

Syrup Had Excess Acid 

The aforementioned “off-flavor” was 
due to a syrup mixing mistake wherein 
twice the proper amount of acid was 
used. This error was not reported, nor 
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was it detected by the chemist in charge 
of the particular syrup plant, although 
routine acid analysis would have imme- 
diately indieated the trouble. 

The “complaint samples” had a pe- 
culiar taste, but were not noticeably 
sour. Because their pH was almost 
normal, and because another source of 
“off-flavor” was suspected, excess acid 
was not even considered. Not until the 
pH-NaOH titer curves (Fig. 1) and 
the “unknown” were plotted was the 
truth revealed. 


Why Taste Is Unreliable 


Significance of pH and taste as re- 
lated to percent acid may be seen by 
reference to the curves in Fig. 1. 
These show that it takes many multi- 
ples of acid to cause an appreciable 
change in pH, and in taste. This is 
true because: 

a. pH increases arithmetically with 
an exponential rise in hydrogen ion 
concentration. 

b. The percent dissociation of hydro- 
gen ions from the acid molecule de- 
creases as the concentration of acid 
hydrogen increases. This is not of as 
great magnitude as (a). 

c. The relative strength of an acid is 
determined primarily by its percent 
hydrogen ion dissociation. 
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The strongest acids dissociate most. 
The greater the number of hydrogen 
ions formed, the lower the pH and the 
greater the density of the acid solution, 
at a given concentration. This is shown 
in Figs. 2 and 3 for the four acids 
commonly used in beverages. Buffer- 
ing salts, such as sodium citrate in a 
citric acid solution, lower acid dissocia- 
tion. Therefore, they prevent exertion 
of the full taste of sourness, or lowest 
pH, for a given concentration. This is 
what occurs in natural fruits and 
juices. Excessive acid concentrations 
also are deleterious to natural oil 
flavors. 

Percent acid as related to pH is best 
understood by the following defini- 


tion: pH = —log (hydrogen ion con- 
centration in moles per 1.) = —log 


(H). But since the number of active 
hydrogen ions differs from the moles of 
acid per 1. of solution, pH = —log 
(activity of hydrogen ion concentra- 
tion) = —log (ag). For example: 
pH = —log (1/100) = 2. 
pH = —log (1/1,000) = 3. 
where pH values 1 to 7 are acid, 7 is 
neutral, and 7 to 14 are alkaline. 
Values for pH less than one or 
greater than 14 are not usually con- 
sidered. This is because pH deals 
with small hydrogen ion concentrations, 
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e.g. pH = 0 would be equivalent to a 
one molar hydrogen ion concentration. 


Why Acids Are Used 


Of the several acids used in soft 
drinks, choice of the proper one is 
usually governed by its ability to bring 
out the flavor of the particular bever- 
age. For example, citric acid generally 
is used in ginger ales, most fruit 
flavors and cream soda; phosphoric 
acid for colas, sarsaparilla and root 
beer; tartaric for grape, and malie for 
apple, cherry and celery. 

In Table I are listed the character- 
isties of natural and carbonated bever- 
ages. 

Where several acids are equally sat- 
isfactory, as in cola drinks, economies 
plays an important part in the selee- 
tion of the one used. Because of’ its 
lower cost per pound and_ greater 
strength, the mineral acid, phosphorie, 
is the one accepted for colas. 

In addition to their primary pur- 
pose—balaneing flavor and sweetness 
—acids play these important secondary 
roles in soft drinks: (1) They retard 
and kill baeteria. (2) Catalyze su- 
crose inversion, causing a gradial 
increase in body and sweetness. (3) 
When sodium benzoate is present, acids 
convert it to benzoic acid, a very 
effective microorganism killer. 

How To Evaluate Acid Strengths 

In cases where one acid can be sub- 
stituted for another, it is of economic 
importance to know how the strengths 
of the two acids compare. Chemical 
equivalent weights will not yield the 
same degree of sourness, because sour- 
ness is a measure of effective acidity, 
or hydrogen ion concentration. The 
higher the percent of dissociation, the 
stronger the acid. 

Table II illustrates the significance 
of percent hydrogen ion dissociation. 
This can be evaluated experimentally 
from electrical conductivity measure- 
ments, or by pH measurements of 
solutions of known acid content. 

Table III shows relative strengths 
of the four acids commonly used in 
soft drinks, their cost per pound, and 
the cost per unit of active acid strength. 


How Beverage Acidity Is Determined 


To determine the acid content of a 
beverage, the following steps are 
taken: (1) Pour beverage back and 
forth in beakers until most of the CO, 
is removed. (2) Measure 10 ml. into a 
125-ml. flask and boil to expel remain- 
ing CO.. (3) Add 3 drops of phenol- 
phthalein and titrate with 0.02N NaOH 
to a pink color. Then use the formula 

ml. NaOH X N ,, eq. wt. X 100 _ 

~~ 1,000 


“~~ Sample weight 
percent acid. 


For example, a 10-ml. sample of ear- 
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Beverages Need Different Acids To Boost Flavors 


TABLE I—CHARACTERISTICS* of Natural Drinks and Carbonated Beverages 








Carbonated Beverages——— — 


—Natural Juices-—_— 





Sugar Acid Gas Sugar Acid 
Flavor Percent pH Percent Volumes Percent pH Percent Acid Used 
Apple... . a a - 14 3.5 0.10 3.03.5 11 3.3 0.5 Malic 
Celery + wate Kars 10 5.7 0.02 2.5-3.0 1 5.7 0.2 Malic 
Ns i aioe cae ; 12 3.0 0.10 3.0-3.5 13 3.2 0.2 Malice 
Grape.. } pace dean 14 3.0 0.10 2.0-2.5 20 3.0 0.9 Tartaric 
Grapefruit : eee 12 3.0 0.18 3.0-3.5 8 3.2 1.5 Citric 
Mika sveerucs ll 2.7 0.13 3.5-4.0 6 2.2 6.0 Citric 
ge CE ee ’ 11 2.6 0.14 3.5-4.0 3 2.0 7.0 Citric 
ie eerie 14 3.5 0.08 2.0-2.5 10 3.3 1.2 Citric 
WU 6 ica ccccesewws 12 3.3 0.12 2.5-3.0 ll 3.2 0.9 Citric 
Raspberry........ : 12 3.0 0.10 3.0-3.5 8 3.6 1.5 Citric 
Strawberry........... 12 3.0 0.10 3.0-3.5 6 3.3 0.9 Citric 
Sarsaparilla. . ae 10 4.5 0.01 3.0-3.5 —_—- coed — Phosphoric 
Root beer. ..... eae 13 5.0 0.01 3.0-3.5 _ — —- Phosphoric 
Co rere ie 10 2.3 0.05 3.5-4.0 —_- — — Phosphoric 
Ginger ale—Golden..... . 10 2.8 0.12 3.0-3.5 — — — Citric 
Ginger ale—Pale dry.. 8 2.6 0.24 3.5-4.0 a —- — Citric 
Cream (vanilla)...... ; 13 5.5 0.02 3.0-3.5 —_— _ — Citric 
Sparkling water...... ed 4.5 3.5-4.0 250-1,000 ppm. TDS Mildly saline 
Club soda.............. —— 5.5 —  3.5-4.0 1,000-2,000 ppm. TDS Mildly saline 
Lithiated water......... — 4.5 — 3.54.0 800-1,000 ppm. TDS Moderately saline 
Vichy , cide ies — 5.0 — 3.54.0 2,000-3,000 ppm. TDS Very saline 
Distilled water.......... — 3.8 — 3.5 


* Values will vary slightly with diferent bottlers’ formulas and with variation in ripeness and natura 


environment of fruits. 


TABLE II—HYDROGEN ION DISSOCIATION Indicates Acid Strength 





Ionization pH 0.02N Acid At 
Approx. Percent Constant 25°C. In 10 Percent 
Acids Formula Dissociation K Sucrose Solution ; 
Phosphoric HiPOs 70 1.1x107 2.45 
Tartaric... H:CsHiOc 30 1.1 x10 2.58 
| er errr ree H:C«H.0s ae 4.0x10~ —-- 
Citric..... HiCcH,07 28 8.0 x 10-4 2.68 
So eee HC;H:0s 9 1.6x 10“ 2.73 
TABLE III—FOOD ACIDS Vary In Strength and Cost 
Weights Relative Cost Cost per Lb. 
Acids Molecul Equival S h per Lb. R. S. 
Lactic 90 90 100 20¢ 20¢ 
Cy. ev cscce a4 210 70 125 28e 22c 
yo en 150 75 200 380 19¢ 
Phosphorie Sia dicnes 98 49 650 170 2.50 





bonated beverage acidified with citrie 

acid required 8-ml. of 0.02N NaOH to 

produce a pink color. Therefore, 
8 x 0.02 x 70 x 100 _ 

1,000 x 10 v 





0.112 percent citric acid in the bever- 
age. 


Characteristics and Methods of Manufacture 


Characteristics of the acids normally 
used in soft drinks are: 

Lactic Acid is a colorless syrupy so- 
lution. It is manufactured from milk 
sugar by the enzyme zymase, then 
precipitated with lime and released 
with H.SO,. Although difficult to ob- 
tain pure, it can be purified by vacuum 
distillation. 

Citric Acid is an odorless erystal- 
line anhydride, or hydrate, that is 
manufactured from sucrose by means 
of the mold Aspergillis niger. It is 
also recovered from the juices of off- 
grade citrus fruits by clarification and 
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precipitation as a calcium salt. Sul- 
phurie acid releases the citric acid 
with the precipitation of ealeium sul- 
phate. The solution is then concen- 
trated and erystallized. 

Malic Acid, M. W. 134, occurs in 
apples and pineapples and in unripe 
grapes, cherries and rhubarb stalks. 
The erystal also is produced syntheti- 
cally by the action of H,SO, on maleie 
acid. 

Tartaric Acid crystals are produced 
from the white cake formed on grape 
wine casks. The crude cream of tartar 
is converted to calcium tartrate, then, 
by the addition of H,SO,, to tartaric 
acid and calcium sulphate. 

Phosphoric Acid is a colorless, odor- 
less, syrupy solution which is ex- 
tremely corrosive. It is produced by 
the action of elemental phosphorus 
vapor on the moisture in air. Phos- 
phorie acid beverages exhibit pH 
values below 2.5, whereas organic 
acid beverages do not. 
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Skyward close-up reveals details of lofty evaporator 





SEEN is concentrator’s third-effect evaporator leg. Juice and vapors are sepa- 
rated in big centrifugal chamber (foreground). 


New Low-Temp Evaporator 
Doubles Plant Production 


Operating on continuous basis, high-vae unit ups output 
from 100 to 218 gallons of citrus juice per hour 


E. J. KELLY 
Chief Engineer 
C. E. Howard Corp., South Gate, Calif 


Utilizing continuous and auto 
matically controlled flow principle, a 
new type, high-vacuum, low-tempera 
ture concentrator has recently been 
installed at the Real Gold Citrus Prod 


ucts Co. plant, Anaheim, Calif. The 


new unit increases plant capacity, re 
duces costs per unit, and produces an 
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end-product having improved qualities. 
The plant's previous concentrating 


equipment had a capacity of 100 gal., 
per hr. Operated on the bateh prin- 
ciple, it: required temperatures up to 
120 deg. F. for proper evaporation. 
Such high temperatures altered the 
flavor of the Juice. 

Constructed by the C. E. Howard 
Corp. of Los Angeles, the new equip- 
ment increases the plant's capacity to 
S gal. per hr. And it is figured that 


Sh 
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it decreases cost of production to one- 
fifth of the previous figure. 
Flexibility of this evaporator will 
enable the company to produce sev- 
new products. Among those 


eral 
quiek-frozen — 3-to-1 


planned are a 
pure orange juice concentrate. An- 
other new product under considera- 
tion is a 3-to-1 orange concentrate with 
sugar added. Both of these new prod- 
ucts will be offered to consumers in 
6 oz, cans. 

Here are data computed on the low 
cost operation. Including — electrical 
power at le. per kw.-hr., and steam 
at G0¢. per 1,000 Ib. per hr., citrus 
juice can be concentrated on a 3-to-1 
ratio at a total power cost of 34¢. per 
gal. Cost of evaporating orange juice 
from 13 deg. Brix to 60 deg., is ap- 
proximately 144c«, per gal. On this 
low cest basis, it is estimated that the 
investment of about $250,000 in’ the 
equipment can be easily amortized 
within 5 years. 


How It Operates 

Basically, the concentrator accom- 
plishes a triple effect evaporation. 
After extraction from the fruit, the 
product to be processed is pumped 
trom holding tanks into the first effect 
at normal room temperature of 75 
deg. F. The evaporator bodies are de- 
signed on the falling-film principle, 
wherein the product enters the top 
tube sheet and falls in a very thin 
film down the inside of properly sized 
tubes. 

Latent heat of evaporation is given 
up to the product, causing ebullition 
through the film. This releases vapor, 
which proceeds down the tubes into 
a centrifugal type vapor separation 
chamber, 

From this centrifugal entrainment 
separator, the vapor is transmitted, 
hy pipe-line, to the second — effect, 
where it becomes the heating medium. 
The partially concentrated —produet 
from the first effect is pumped from 
the juice pot, at the base of the sepa- 
rator body, to the tube sheet of the 
second effect, where the evaporation 
cycle is repeated. Vapor, released 
from the partially concentrated juice, 
moves from the second effect through 
a vapor pipe to become the heating 
medium for the third effect. 

The product, now a more highly 
concentrated liquid, is pumped to the 
third effect, and the evaporation cyele 
is repeated. Upon leaving this final 
effect, the juice has reached its de- 
sired concentration stage and is 
pumped from the juice pot to the 
blender. 

Because of the corrosiveness of 
acids in citrus products, all parts of 
the evaporator in contact with the 
product are fabricated of type 316 


stainless steel, 
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Vapors are drawn off at top... . . . and juice collected at bottom 


pe 


EFFECTS have counterbalanced hinged heads. Barometric 
condenser and jet pumps are at upper rear. 


Vapor trom the third effect moves 
through a pipe to a conventional type 
barometric condenser, in which cold 
water is circulated through a closed 
system. The cold water condenses the 
vapor, and the effluent drops through 
the barometric tail pipe into the cold 
well. Serving the barometric condenser 
is a conventional 3-stage steam jet 
vacuum pump. 


Compressor Is Heart 


Both the heat and cold employed 
are developed by a Carrier centrifu- 
gal compressor, the heart of the 
evaporator. This is a conventional 
type of unit used for air-conditioning 
large buildings. The compressor, 
driven by a 4,000v., 250-hp. synehron- 
ous motor, is entirely self-contained, 
requiring no external refrigerant 
lines. Freon-11, the refrigerant used, 
is non-toxie, non-inflammable, and 
non-explosive. 

This unit provides 750 gpm. of 37 
deg. F. water to the barometrie con- 
denser and 20 gpm. to the inter-con- 
densers of the 3-stage steam jet vaec- 
uum pumps. Steam consumption of 
the vacuum pump is kept at a mini- 
mum through the use of this chilled 
water, which enters the condensers at 
37 deg. F. and exits at 45. 

Refrigerant vapors are condensed 
with 600 ‘gpm. of 80 deg. F. water. 
In so doing, this water is heated to 
approximately 90 deg., then it is 
pumped to the first effect, where it 
becomes the heating medium for the 
evaporation in the tubes. 

$v providing the heat for evapora- 
tion, this water is cooled to 80 deg. F. 
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and returned to the unit. There is, at 
this point, an uneven heat balance 
wherein the mechanieal work of the 
compressor is reflected as heat and 
does not strike the balance of the sys- 
tem. 

To correct this inequality, 150 gpm. 
of 90 deg. water is taken off the feed 
pipe and pumped to a small cooling 
tower. This same amount of water is 
returned to the hot water system at 
80 deg. F. through the 20 hp. pump 
operating on the return pipe to the 
refrigeration unit. 

In the description that follows, the 
reader will find the operations clari- 
tied by frequent reference to the flow 
diagram accompanying this article. To 
simplify the explanation, the respee- 
tive units have been numbered from 
1 to 7 in the diagram, and in the sub- 
sequent paragraphs these numbers, 
given in parentheses, serve as keys. 

Heat transferred on the hot side of 
this unit (1) equals 3,077,000 Btu./hr. 
and on (2) the eold side, 3,750,000 
Btu./hr. The compressor is equipped 
with a suction damper to provide for 
variable load operation. 


Quantities Involved 

There are 10,870 Ib. of single 
strength fresh orange juice pumped 
per hour to the first effect. As previ- 
ously stated, it enters at the top of 
the column and flows in a film down 
the tube bundle. Within the tube 
bundle, directional flow baffles are ar- 
ranged to give a high heat transfer 
rate from the 90 deg. F. water heating 
medium. Vaeuum within this effect is 
29.125 in. Hg. Heat transferred by 
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PUMPS beneath effects move juice from pots (top) to next 
stage. Glass pipes permit visual inspection. 


this unit (3) totals 3,000,000 Btu./hr. 
Partially concentrated juice drops 
into the juice pot at the base of the 
column, and the vapor is taken from 
it in the centrifugal entrainment sepa- 
rator. This unit is comprised of a 
cylindrical baffle. To eseape, vapor 
moves through an opening and thence 
around the periphery of the baffle and 
into the vapor pipe that leads to the 
second effect. This centrifugal separa- 
tion is 99.9 percent effective. 
Entrainment of product is reduced 
to a nil amount. The only entrain- 
ment evidenced, in pilot plant opera- 
tion, was of volatile liquids of esters, 
recoverable only through condensa- 
tion. These appeared as condensate 
in the final condensation of the vapors. 
This type of centrifugal separator is 
used on all three of these effeets. 


Glass Piping Used 


A 3 hp. juice pump moves 8,010 Ib. 
of partially concentrated product 
from the first to the second effect. 
Temperature of this material has been 
reduced to 62.5 deg. F., and it is now 
17.6 deg. Brix. The product is moved 
from each effect through a glass pipe 
connecting the effects with the pumps. 
This pipe and various sight glasses 
permit the operator to visually in- 
spect the product flow. 

Approximately 2,860 Ib. of vapor 
per hour (1,051.5 Btu./lb.) at 75 deg. 
F., moves from the first effect through 
the vapor pipe to the second effect, 
where it becomes the heating medium. 
The process of evaporation is re- 
peated in this second effect under 
29.44 in. of vacuum, exactly as in the 
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Details of New Concentrator . . . And Canning Line It Feeds 
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first. Vapor condensing within the 
tube bundle is withdrawn at the rate 
of 5.7 gpm. (75 deg. F.) by a 1 hp. 
condensate pump, and it is then moved 
to the waste pipe. Heat transferred 
(4) by this unit is 3,000,000 Btu./hr. 

A 3 hp. juice pump moves 5,170 
ib. of the partially concentrated juice 
—now at 50 deg. F. and 27.2 deg. 
Brix—from the second effect to the 
third. Approximately 2,840 lb. of 
62.5 deg. F. vapor (1,058.5 Btu./Ib.) 
moves from the second effect entrain- 
ment separator through the vapor 
pipe to the third effect, to act as the 
final heating medium. 

The process of evaporation is re- 
peated in this final effect under 29.64 
in. of vacuum. Vapor condensate is 
removed at the rate of 5.68 gpm. 
(62.5 deg. F.) and pumped to the 
waste pipe. Heat transferred by this 
unit (5) is 3,000,000 Btu./hr. 

The produet, which has now reached 
the desired concentration stage of 60 
deg. Brix, has also increased in vis- 
eosity. It is recirculated and removed 
from this final effect by a 15 hp. 
pump, which moves 2,350 lb. of 60 
deg. Brix concentrate, now at 50 deg. 
F., to the automatic blender. 


Role of Recirculation 


Approximately 2,850 lb. of 50 deg. 
F. vapor (1,065.6 Btu./lb.) moves 
from the separator through the vapor 
pipe to the barometric condenser. 
This is a conventional type of con- 
denser in which 750 gpm. of 37 deg. 
F. water is sprayed into a chamber 
from sprinkler heads to provide in- 
timate contact with the vapor to be 
condensed. Heat transferred by this 
unit (6) is 3,000,000 Btu./hr. The 
water leaves the barometric condenser 
at 45 deg. F. and falls through a tail 
pipe to the cold well. From this well 
it is recirculated through the refrig- 


eration unit and returned to the 
barometric condenser. 
The two inter-condensers serving 


the 3-stage steam vacuum pump util- 
ize the remaining 20 gpm. of this 37 
deg. F. water for condensation of mo- 
tive steam of the jets. From the inter- 
condensers, this water falls through 
two tail pipes to the cold well and is 
recirculated through the system in a 
manner identical with the recireula- 
tion of the water used in the baromet- 
ric condenser. Heat transferred by this 
unit (7) is 77,000 Btu./hr. Total heat 
rejected by the system is 750,000 
Btu./hr. 

There is no makeup required in 
this system. Actually, there is an over- 
flow of 5.64 gpm. of 45 deg. F. water 
to waste, which represents the amount 
of condensed vapor that is produced 
in the third effect of the evaporator. 

Retention time of the material in 
the three effects is approximately 45 
to 50 see. When the operation is 
stopped, the total plant has a backlog, 
or inventory of product, of approx- 
imately 3 min. flow. This is removed 
from the equipment by opening by- 
pass valves and pumping the system 
free of the product which flows to 
the automatic blender. The product 
pumped from the three effects pro- 
duces, when combined, a concentrate 
with average Brix of about 60 deg., 
and it is acceptable as a blending 
medium. 


Blending Is Automatic 


From the third effect, the concen- 
trated juice is pumped to the auto- 


matic blender. Here, fresh, single 
strength juice is added to the con- 
centrate, and the combined product 


is blended to a uniform 42 deg. Brix 
by flowing across the baffles in the 
blender. As it leaves the blender, it 


flows into the gravity measuring 


chamber, and the degree of Brix is 
automatically controlled by a manome- 
ter accurate to 1/10 deg. 

Utilizing nitrogen, this manometer 
measures the pressure exerted by the 
nitrogen through a tube to the bot- 
tom of the gravity measuring cham- 
ber. The resistance set up by the con- 
centrate to the exit of this nitrogen 
determines the degree of Brix of the 
product. A deviation more than 1/10th 
of a degree Brix, will cause the in- 
strument to automatically shut off the 
pump that supplies the blender unit 
with single strength juice—until there 
is proper adjustment. 


Juice Is Quickly Cooled 


From the gravity measuring cham- 
ber, the juice flows to the cooling and 
blending tanks. These stainless-steel 
jacketed tanks are refrigerated with 
a —10 deg. F. alcohol brine. The con- 
centrate flows into a receiving pot and 
thence into a distribution trough. The 
latter revolves around the tank with 
the action of the agitator-scrapers. 
The concentrate, flowing from the exit 
of this trough, is deposited on the side 
walls of the tank and, as it flows down 
the walls, is quickly cooled to 30 deg. 
F. The agitator-serapers combination 
keeps the walls free of any significant 
accumulation of concentrate. 

The finished concentrate is now 
pumped to the 6 oz. can fillers and 
seamers, and the canned product is 
then moved by conveyor to the con- 
tinuous freezer. Utilizing the same 
principle as a conventional continu- 
ous cooker, the reel within the freezer 
picks up the cans and immerses them 
in an aleohol brine of —20 deg. F. 

It requires 12 min. to freeze a can 
of this concentrate. The frozen prod- 
uct is then cased and put in low 
temperature storage ready for ship- 
ment. 
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Bleaching steps traced by photos . . . numbered to key with points in diagram——=> 


ompR 





S., 


4 


FOR WEIGHING and for supply 140,000-gal. tanks 3 OIL is initially pumped into slurry tanks, where it 
are used. Steam coils keep proper temperature. is spray-mixed with adsorbent clay. 


THIS HOPPER delivers clay into slurry. Rate is 5 INTO upper part of this vacuum tower is sprayed 
controlled by adjusting speed of screw-type feeder. mixture from slurry tanks, removing water and gases. 





< 


OIL-TO-OIL concentric heat exchangers, where the STEAM-HEATERS bring the slurry up to 230 deg. 
slurry absorbs heat from oil leaving filters, for its return into fower half of vacuum tower. 
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bleaching cottonseed and soybean oil, 
Steam to seven specifie advantages are reported 
SS —— to be paying off for Mrs. Tucker's 
lon Foods, Ine., Sherman, Tex. 
aii The switeh to the new system fol- 
Refined | | aaa lowed collation of data from laboratory 
oil investigations and experience with a 
vacuum system designed and installed 


in “40. The findings convinced the firm 
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that continuous vacuum bleaching 
f a netined oil 1. Gives lighter oil colors 
¢ [est tank Refined oll nwa 2. Stabilizes oil against oxidation 
supply tonks @ and flavor reversion 
8] Filter presses (closed) Steam 3. Decreases formation of tree fatty 
Steam Barol..ztric condenser aaa acid 
pe ho 4. Removes soap more completely 





5. Requires less adsorbent 
6. Reduces catalytic poisoning in 
hydrogenation, and 
5 7. Improves flavor stability ef hy 
Condensate aotheoe ee : 
ri drogenated and deodorized oils 
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Economizer 


The company completed the two new 
4 identical vacuum bleaching units at 
Sherman last February. One is being 





| eas. 


used to process refined cottonseed oil, 





i the other refined soybean oil. The 
al | — original 1940 equipment is now used 
is, Deoerating and to bleach hydrogenated vegetable oils. 

re Bleached oils are required by the 


chamber (5 } ; ‘ ; 
company in the course of manufactur- 
~ Bleached oil ing its various shortenings, salad oils, 
oter — ‘ a ‘ 
Par ; margarines and cooking oils. It also 
= er cooler 


—— sells the oils to other processors. 
a a 


























Prevailing commercial practice is to 


seid | hed “ 
Water i = 1. ope pas bleach m a bateh, open kettle system 
| | | demitie where little or no exclusion of atmos 
VACUUM BLEACHING UNIT LJ 7a et 








pherie oxygen is possible. Technolo- 
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gists of the company decided that un 





MRS. TUCKER'S FOODS, INC 
SHERMAN, TEXAS Bleached oil storage Se | der similar conditions, bleached oils 
of appreciably lower colors would be 

obtained if the operation were per 
formed under vacuum or otherwise 
with the exclusion of oxygen. They 
also concluded that in vacuum bleach 














ing the adsorbent clays of low pH are 
more responsive than clays of high 
pH with respect to oil stability and 


removal of color. 


Large-Scale Comparisons 

During the eight vears’ use of the 
first unit in bleaching retined vegetable 
oils, the firm made a number of 
FILTER PRESSES, of 36-in. aluminum plate, are connected in series. They large-seale ne is eaerepmeabit 
remove clay from slurry drawn from bottom of lower chamber of tower. “> compared with conventional atmos- 





pherie methods. In the latter opera- 
tions, different percentages of adsorb 
e e ent were added to batehes (60-90,000 
Vacuum Bleaching of Oils lb.) of refined oils in an open kettle 
equipped with a mechanical agitator. 
WN ”" A fter being heated to 220-240 F., with 
Called 7 Ways Better agitation, the slurry was pumped di- 
rectly through two closed filter presses 
in series. The filtered oil was econtinu- 

; . ; ously cooled to 160 F. or lower. 
Switch to this continuous system brings lighter, and more __ Test results presented here compare 
d atmospherie batch bleaching with the 
stable oils of lower soap content. Less adsorbent needed vacuum method as performed in the 
1940 unit, rather than in the two new 
vacuum units. For it has not vet been 


H. V. HIGHTOWER With the recent installation of two practicable to employ the new units 


Editorial Representative, “Food Industries” new continuous vacuum units for in an extensive series of tests. 
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How company got down to figures—continuous vacuum vs. atmospheric batch 





TABLE I—Color Reductions Compared 





pH of Type of Oil Number of 
Type of Adsorbent Adsorbent Bleached Tests Made 
Natural Clay :. 6.5 Cottonseed 3 
Natural Cla ee 6.5 Soybean 1 
Activated Cc is 1 ae 3.6 Cottonseed 2 
Activated Clay 1... 3.6 Soybean 2 
Activated Clay z. : 2.2 Cottonseed 3 
Activated Clay 2...... 3.2 Soybean 1 
Activated C ay 3 plus 4% carbon gee Soybean 1 
Activated Clay 1 and 2.. Soybean 1 


General average (14 tests)....... 


TABLE ti—Effect on Bleaching Economy 


Percent Adsorbent Used 


Color (Red) 





Vacuum 





Atmospheric Vacuum Atmospheric 
Average data (Table 1) ree si 1.37 1.16 3.2 2.9 
I raeokn a8 $o51056o0ns%e 1.45 1.12 30 . 
TABLE I!l—Effect on Oil Stability 
Atmospheric Batch Continuous Vacuum 

: Stability of Stability of Stability of Stability of 
Type of Oil Refined Oil, Hr. Bleached Oil, Hr. Refined Oil, Hr. Bleached Oil, 
Cottonseed . . . , : 14.1 11.5 13.4 12.5 
Soybean ; rr 13.2 10.5 13.0 12.0 
UR och vnncethecnwees%e 13.65 11.0 13.2 12.25 


TABLE !V—Effects of Types of Adsorbent on Stability (Swift Method) 


Adsorbent Used 
Natural Clay....... 
Activated Clay 1. . 
Activated Clay 2.. 


TABLE V—Effect on Free Fatty Acid 


% Free Fatty Acids 
Atmospheric Batch 


Percent Reduction in 
Oil Stability During Bleaching 


Average Percentage 








H 
Adsorbent Atmospheric Vacuum 
6.5 21 4 
3.6 15 
3.2 25 4 
Increase 


% Free Fatty Acids 
Continuous Vacuum 





Adsorbent Used pH of Clay Original Bleached Original Bleached 
Natural Clay...... inh ae 6.5 0.070 0.070 0.065 0.060 
Activated Clay 1..... 3.6 0.063 0.073 0.117 0.113 
Activated Clay 2.. ; 3.2 0. 087 0.117 0.090 0.093 


TABLE Vi—Effect on Soap in Bleached Oils 


Parts /Million Soap in 
efined Oil 


Parts/Million Soap in Bleached Oil 





Bleaching Procedure (Average) High Low Average 
Batch Atmospheric................06- 103 55 14 32 
Continuous Vacuum............. 114 20 3 15 





However, the design and operation 
of the new units are basically like 
those of the older one. For this 
reason it is considered that the test 
results are substantially representative. 


Color-Test Details 


Comparison of color reductions ob- 
tained in the atmospheric-vs.-vacuum 
bleaching of refined cottonseed and 
soybean oils, when using different 
types of adsorbent clay, is shown in 
Table I. 

Identical oils were used in only 3 
of the 14 comparative tests—once 
when using refined cottonseed oil while 
employing activated clay 2, and on 
two oceasions when using refined soy- 
bean oil with a mixture of activated 
clays 1 and 2, and activated clay 2 
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plus 4 percent activated carbon. All 
data obtained in these three tests 
favored continuous vacuum bleaching. 

With respect to the other compara- 
tive tests, although identical oils were 
not used, the average refined color and 
the official bleach color of the oils 
used in each type of bleaching were 
practically the same. 

The refined oil processed by atmos- 
pheric bleaching had a color of 35 
yellow 8 red, while those processed by 
vacuum bleaching had a eolor of 35 
yellow 7.8 red. Both oils had an offi- 
cial bleached color of 20 yellow 2.6 
red. This means that the oils, before 
bleaching, were practically identical 
and had the same potential bleach- 
ibility—as shown by the identical 
official test bleached colors. 


FOOD 
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Average Color 
of Bleached Oil 


Adsorbent U 
Atmos. Vacuum Atmos. Vacuum 

1.27 0.98 2.6 2.4 
1.48 1.46 2.4 3.1 
1.57 1.60 3.0 2 8 
1.55 1.40 5.4 5.2 
1.46 0.90 2.4 2.1 
1.32 1.30 2.4 2.5 
0.92 0.92 3.7 2.5 
1.011 0.962 4.2 2.5 
1.37 1.16 3.2 2.9 





However, as seen in Table I, when 
these oils were bleached by the atmos- 
pherie process, the average red color 
obtained was 3.2 red, or 0.6 above the 
official bleach color. At the same time, 
the vacuum process gave a 2.9 red 
color, or 0.3 above the official bleach. 

Color difference of 0.3 red under 
these circumstances is very  signifi- 
eantly in favor of the vacuum process. 
This is especially true when it is con- 
sidered that 0.21 percent less adsorbent 
(1.37 percent for atmospheric and 1.16 
percent for vacuum, as shown in Table 
III) was used in the vacuum process 
than in atmospheric. When clays of 
low pH are used, the advantage is 
more pronounced. 

Savings in adsorbent requirements, 
obtained through continuous vacuum 
bleaching, have also been caleulated to 
suggest appreciably larger savings as 
represented in cost of oil retained in 
spent adsorbent. On the average, 
spent adsorbent contains 25-30 percent 
oil regardless of the method. 


Stability Score: 7 to 20 


Tests made by the company also in- 
dieate that the stability of vacuum 
bleached oils is, on the average, better 
than the stability of oils bleached un- 
der atmospheric conditions. Stability 
data, presented in Table III, show 
that the average decrease in oil stabil- 
ity in open-air processing was 20 per- 
cent, compared to only 7 percent in 
vacuum processing. 

Effects in respect to type of adsorb- 
ent used in the two processes have also 
been examined. It was concluded that 
with vacuum bleaching, natural clay, 
which is least responsive to reduction 
saused the largest re- 
Results are 


of color, also 
duction in oil stability. 
shown in Table IV. 

In theory, no free fatty acid increase 
ean occur during the bleaching of 
a completely dry oil with a completely 
dry adsorbent. In the absence of mois- 
ture, the hydrolysis of a soap or 
neutral oil cannot occur. 

In practice, however, some moisture 
is usually found in refined oils and in 
the bleaching adsorbents. So some hy- 
drolysis ordinarily takes place. Table 
V shows the amounts of free fatty 
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acids present in the oils before and 
after bleaching by both systems when 
employing three types of clay. 

Soap content of the unbleached oils 
averaged slightly over 100 ppm. The 
figures indicate that from the stand- 
poiut of free fatty acid increase in 
bleaching when adsorbents of low pH 
are used, continuous vacuum bleaching 
has a distinct advantage over the at- 
mospherie process. No significant rise 
in fatty acids occurred during continu- 
ous vacuum bleaching, regardless of 
the pH of the adsorbent. 


Why It’s Easier to Remove Soap 

Comparative tests also show the 
vacuum operation markedly advan- 
tageous with respect to removal of soap 
from refined oils. This data is shown 
in Table VI. The advantage is un- 
doubtedly due to better dehydration 
of oil and adsorbent when using the 
vacuum process. A completely dehy- 
drated soap is insoluble in oil whereas 
a hydrated soap seems to be somewhat 
soluble even in dry oil. 

Because soap is a catalyst poison, 
it would be anticipated that vacuum 
bleaching will lengthen the active life 
of nickel catalyst employed in hydro- 
genating bleached oils. That this was 
a fact was demonstrated by examina- 
tions of catalyst consumption during a 
period of several months in which 
a continuous atmospheric process was 
used, and also during a comparable 
period using the vacuum process. 

Catalyst consumption per unit 
weight of oil hardened to a definite 
reduction in iodine value, while main- 
taining the same manufacturing stand- 
ards with respect to selectivity, was 
about 25 percent less when processing 
the vacuum bleached oil. Although the 
benefit is most certainly due, primarily, 
to soap removal, the gain may be 
attributed in some degree to better oil 
stability. 

It is to be expected that because 
oxidation of oil during bleaching is 
notably reduced in the vacuum opera- 
tion, and since stability of the bleached 
product with respect to subsequent oxi- 
dation is notably improved, some bet- 
terment in flavor characteristic of the 
processed bleached oil should occur. 

The company is sure that continuous 
vacuum bleaching does improve flavor 
and flavor stability of deodorized oils 
—and to a considerable degree. This 
opinion is held even though it is based 
upon comparison between the quality 
of deodorized oil before and after the 
vacuum system was installed rather 
than on results of individual tests. 

Two flavor comparison checks of 
oils produced by atmospheric vs. con- 
tinuous vacuum bleaching have been 
made under controlled conditions. Re- 
fined soybean oil was used in these 
tests, and equal percentages of an 
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activated clay were employed. It was 
found that with respect to flavor 
stability after deodorization, the 
vacuum bleached products, both un- 
hardened and after hydrogenation, 
were distinctly superior. 

Here are a few of the new wrinkles 
of the two recently-installed units. In 
the old set-up the stream of oil adsorb- 
ent slurry from the slurry mix tank 
entered the upper chamber of the 
vacuum tower and there impinged on 
a baffle plate in order to reach the 
dispersed condition necessary to de- 
aeration. In the new units a spray 
nozzle has superseded the baffle plate. 
This change was adopted because it 
was considered that the spray disper- 
sion would be more effective. Also in 
the old unit, oil from the upper cham- 
ber was passed through a steam-to-oil 
heat exchanger in order to raise the 
oil temperature to the necessary point 
before it entered the lower section of 
the tower. Now, in the new units, part 
of required heat is obtained by passing 
the oil leaving the upper chamber 
through an economizer, or oil-to-oil ex- 
changer, where this oil receives heat 
from hot oil leaving filter presses. 

Use of concentric pipe heat ex- 
changers in the two new units has su- 
perseded the multi-pass, shell and tube, 
steam-to-oil exchanger formerly used. 
This change was adopted in order to 
eliminate possible plugging and chan- 
neling. Another important change was 
the installation of closed filter presses, 
rather than open. The closed have the 
advantage of preventing contact of the 
hot oil with oxygen—thus eliminating 
oxidation at that point. These new 
presses are of aluminum alloy instead 
of conventional cast iron in order to 
further protect the oil stability. 


How System Operates 


The details of the procedure with 
the new continuous units (including 
numbers referring to units shown in 





the flow diagram on page 81) are as 
follows: 

Refined cottonseed oil or soybean oil 
from refinery storage is first pumped 
into a seale tank (1) having a capacity 
of 140,000 lb. Here the oil is weighed. 

Next a centrifugal pump moves the 
oil into one of two refined oil supply 
tanks (2). Each of these tanks is 16 ft. 
high by 14 ft. in diameter and has a 
capacity of 140,000 lb. The tanks are 
fitted with steam coils to furnish what- 
ever heat is needed to keep the oil 
temperature at a point adequate to 
facilitate pumping and to meet the 
temperature requirement of the oil en- 
tering the deaerating and dehydrating 
chamber. Steam is not kept in the coils 
constantly, since the required oil feed 
temperature averages only 130 F. 

Oil from the supply tanks is then 
pumped into a small steel slurry tank 
(3) having a eapacity of 530 lb. Here 
the oil is mixed with adsorbent clay, 
which is dumped manually from sacks 
into an open hopper (4). The bottom 
ot the hopper has a serew-type, motor- 
driven conveyor. The rate of entry of 
clay from hopper into slurry tank is 
manually controlled by adjusting a 
Draver feeder, which varies the speed 
ot the serew conveyor. The screw ¢ar- 
ries the clay into a duet, through which 
the material drops by gravity into the 
top of the slurry tank. 

On the average, the rate of clay in- 
put to oil is 0.5 to 1.25 percent by 
weight of the oil entering. Clay con- 
sumption is obviously kept at a mini- 
mum because of material cost and loss 
of oil contained in the elay leaving the 
filter presses, 

The clay-oil ratio varies appreciably 
during the course of a “run”. At the 
start, clay is fed into the slurry tank 
at about 3.0 percent, but this figure is 
quickly reduced as clay builds up on 
the press, where additional bleaching 
action oceurs. 

In the slurry tank (3), mixing oceurs 
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with the entry of oil through two op- 
posing nozzles. As these streams come 
into contact, the clay enters their field 
of play from above and the resultant 
turbulence produces an intimately 
mixed material. 

Mixture from the slurry tank passes 
through a centrifugal pump and is 
sprayed, at a temperature of 130 F., 
into the upper part of a vacuum 
tower (5). Total height of this tower 
is 12 ft. and its diameter is 4.5 ft. 

There is about 12-min. retention time 
in the upper part of this tower. 
Vacuum is maintained at 1.5-2.0 in. of 
mercury absolute pressure. Here occurs 
the “flashing off” of gases dissolved in 
the oil and adsorbed in the clay. Part 
of the moisture present in the materials 
is also removed. 

As the slurry accumulates in the bot- 
tom of the upper chamber, it is 


pumped out into an economizer (6), 
consisting of a concentric pipe heat ex- 
changer, The slurry picks up heat from 
oil that has previously left the filter 
presses. The slurry then passes through 
a steam heater (7), similar in type to 
the heat exchanger, and from there it is 
sprayed at about 230 F. into the lower 
half of the vacuum tower (5). Here, 
it is retained for about 10 min. while 
the bleaching occurs. 

Also at this point, gaseous decom 
position products and “bound” water 
are released. They pass up through a 
chimney into the upper chamber and 
are drawn out through the top of the 
tower into the vacuum system. 

The oil-clay slurry is drawn by cen- 
trifugal pump from the bottom of the 
lower chamber and discharged through 
two 6-in. aluminum plate-and-frame 
closed filters (8), connected in series, 





for removal of the clay. At any given 
time, a third spare filter is out of the 
system being cleaned. Filter cake is re- 
moved manually and dropped into 
dump trueks and discarded. 

As mentioned above, the bleached 
oil leaving the second filter is passed 
through the economizer to heat the rel- 
atively cool oil discharged from the 
upper half of the vacuum chamber. 
Then the bleached oil is passed through 
a water-cooled aftercooler, where the 
oil temperature is reduced to below 
150 F. before entering bleached-oil 
storage. It is then ready to be proe- 
essed into the finished produet or to be 
shipped to other manufacturers. 

The refining units were installed 
by the Girdler Corp., which is licensed 
by Mrs. Tucker’s Foods to sell and 
erect installations embodying the new 


process. 





Easy to serve ice cream. . . pe ee 





BY PRESSING bottom of cup, ice cream is dispensed. Cups 
are delivered to store packed 24 to the carton. 


“Individual” Ice Cream Filled Unique Way 


comes from new machine 





MACHIINE positions souffle cup under filling spout. Then 
hot wires cut portion, which drops into cup’s center. 


Servings are factory-packed direct from continuous freezers. “Hard 
cream” filling procedure makes dispensing from cups easy 


A® INDIVIDUAL portion of ice 

cream, packaged in a soufflé cup for 
sanitary and economical dispensing, is 
the latest development in controlled 
servings. Process and special filling ma- 
chine for Redi-Serve, as it is called, 
were developed by Golden State Co., 
Ltd., San Francisco. 

Cups are filled with ice cream as it 
comes from continuous freezers. 
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In the development of the filling ma- 
chine (see photo) two special problems 
were faced: (1) How to get around 
the fact that soft ice cream sticks to 
all surfaces of a container and cannot 
be easily ejected, and (2) how to eut 
uniform portions speedily. 

To overcome these difficulties, ice 
cream is first frozen to an unusually 
“hard” consistency. Then, as it leaves 
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the filling spout, the portion is severed 
by two electrically heated cutting wires. 
Cups are automatically positioned be- 
low the filling spout so that severed 
portions drop without touching the cup 
sides, and the ice cream is easily dis- 
pensed by pressing a thumb against 
the center of the bottom of the cup. 

Filler is made by Redi-Serv, Ine., 
646 Michigan Blvd., Chicago. 
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Highlights of [FT Convention 


PART Ill 


Final report on San Francisco sessions. Dairy industry problems, improving quality 
of frozen fruits, vegetables, poultry and fish, pickle and fish spoilage discussed 


Fl STAFF 


Off-Odors and Bacterial Slimes on 
Storage Poultry. John C. Ayres, Iowa 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Ames, identified various species of 
Pseudomonas bacteria to be respon- 
sible for development of  off-odors 
followed by bacterial slimes during 
storage of poultry meat. Off-odor 
developed as the bacterial count in- 
creased to 10,000,000 per gram of 
meat and became evident in 2 days 
at 50 deg. F. and in 4 days at 40 deg. 
F. Slime was evident when the bac- 
terial count reached 100,000,000 per 
gram of poultry meat. Studies were 
earried on at 32, 40 and 50 deg F., 
respectively. 

Defrosted frozen chicken showed 
evidence of deteriorative changes 
after average storage time of 2 to 3 
days at 50 deg. F.; 6 to 8 days at 40 
deg.; and 16 to 18 days at 32 deg. 
Storage life was found to be depend- 
ent upon bacterial population on 
the poultry meat at beginning of 
storage period. This population, on 
either the whole or eutup chicken, 
is dependent upon sanitary practices 
in the processing plant, particularly 
during the scalding and dressing 
operations. 


Frozen Storage of Turkey Steaks. 
According to A. A. Klose, Western Re- 
gional Research Laboratory, Albany, 
Calif., light meat turkey steaks are 
more stable during storage than dark 
meat steaks. In either case, good 
packaging and uniform low storage 
temperature are requisites for storage 
of 6 months or longer. Recommenda- 
tion was made that the frozen turkeys 
be stored whole or in halves and 
steaks cut at time of marketing. In- 
clusion of viscera or rendered fat 
speeds up deterioration of the pack- 
aged steaks, regardless of packaging 
material used. 


Fish and Fish Products. Research 
and engineering problems involved in 
developing a new type of canned 
salmon—skinned-boneless—was _ des- 
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eribed by Ralph Berglund, Pacifie Am- 
erican Fisheries, Bellingham, Wash. 
The company’s research department 
worked on this project for three years, 
trying seven different machines, be- 
fore a successful means was devel- 
oped for skinning and boning the fish. 

Mr. Berglund noted that a weight 
loss of from 9 to 12 percent resulted 
when bones and skin are removed, 
and that some problems have been 
experienced with crystal formation in 
the boned fish. 

Much research has been carried out 
on tanning salmon skins as a byprod- 
uct of the new process. A product 
comparable in price to cobra skin has, 
he said, been made experimentally 
into women’s shoes. 

Speaking on inedible byproducts of 
fish, Dr. Sven Lassen, Van Camp Lab- 
oratories, Terminal Island, Calif., 
offered two reasons for a regrettable 
lack of progress in the fish byproduct 
field: The decentralized nature of the 
industry, which makes it difficult to 
gather fish wastes at a central point 
for efficient utilization, and the fact 
that the industry has employed a com- 
paratively small number of scientif- 
ically trained persons to develop these 
products. Less than half-dozen of the 
many possible products are turned 
out on a commercial basis. 

Technological progress also has 
been slow. He cited the prevalence 
of the practice of recovering fish oil 
by the settling process instead of the 
more efficient centrifugal method. He 
also deplored the fact that fish meal 
is dried in a way that doesn’t take 
into consideration the possible loss 
in digestibility and nutritive value as 
a result of thermal and other mal- 
treatments in processing. 

C. H. Castell, Fisheries Research 
Board of Canada, reported that his 
agency’s experiments showed the 
major amount of fish spoilage oceur- 
ring on fishing boats—20 to 30 per- 
cent of fish landed is spoiled or near 
spoilage—is caused by heat leaks into 
the iced cargo, around the bulkheads, 
at the top and next to the skin of the 
boat. 
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The board discovered it could re- 
duce heat leaks at deek and_bulk- 
heads with a 2-in. layer of cork in- 
sulation. The skin of the boat was 
cooled by pumping refrigerated air 
into an air-layer formed by lining 
the boat with an aluminum alloy. 
Fish iced on a boat so equipped 
proved 100 percent usable after seven 
days at sea. Two inches of rubber 
insulation covered with aluminum at 
the skin side of the boat, while not as 
satisfactory as the refrigeration, 
helped to reduce heat leaks into the 
iced cargo. 

Two other factors commonly be- 
lieved to cause shipboard spoilage— 
the failure to use fresh water in clean- 
ing, and the lack of sterilization of 
cargo space between voyages—were 
found, in actuality, to have no effect 
on fish spoilage. Washing down the 
ship with ordinary sea water was 
found to be adequate. 

Mr. Castell also noted the develop- 
ment of a device for removing skin 
and slime on fish while filleting. He 
said it has cut the bacteria count by 
some 99 percent—appreciably length- 
ening the keeping time of the fresh 
fillets. 

Maurice Stansby, Fish & Wildlife 
Service, Seattle, described successful 
experiments in filleting and refreez- 
ing, on land, fish that had been frozen 
at sea. One experimental cargo was 
frozen at sea, half in the round and 
the other filleted. It was discovered 
that the portion frozen at sea, then 
filleted and refrozen on land, was of 
better quality than that filleted at 
sea, primarily because of the better 
sanitary conditions under which fillet- 
ing was done on land. 


Dairy Industry Problems. Disposal 
of waste and sewage in the dairy in- 
dustry needs much attention, accord- 
ing to an analysis of dairy industry 
problems by Paul F. Sharp, director, 
University of California Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Berkeley. Great 
improvement could be made in dairy 
plant equipment to reduce sewage. 

(Turn to page 184) 
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Cake-Bake “Flights’ 
For Better Recipes 

















Pressure chamber simulates baking 
atmospheres of either upland or 
lowland housewives—thus indicating 
adjustments for right use of mix 


LTITUDE used to be troublesome for the mix recipe 

makers at Pillsbury Mills. The same recipe might 
turn out a fine, light cake at Boston and a crumbling pile 
in mile-high Denver. And sending researchers to various 
“altitude” cities was costly. Then the “flying kitchen” was 
hit upon, making it possible to do the work right at home. | 
The kitchen is a low-pressure chamber that the U. S. Air 


WHEN each cake is done, baker phones outside-technician 
to adjust pressure (affected by release of oven heat). 





Force was about to dismantle. The company got permis- ae 

sion to use it. After an electric oven and other equipment ) 

were moved in, a two-month test was run to establish recipe 

adjustments for just about any altitude. 4 
+h 
is 


—, 


5 





TEST CAKES are checked against control cakes, and data) OUTSIDE VIEW shows control instruments. Panel bench 
recorded, at end of day’s “up high” baking. proved a convenient place to lay cakes. 
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We Think ... 


EDITORIALS 


»s F&DA Authority Should Be Clarified or Strengthened 


It is important that a full and convineing review be 
made as to the authority of the Commissioner of Foods 
& Drugs with respect to the addition of chemicals to 
foodstuffs. The importanee of this question is spotlighted 
by a recent frank but cautious statement trom Deputy 
Commissioner Charles W. Crawford. 

Rumor had it that breads containing certain emulsifiers 
would be seized on the ground that sueh breads were 
adulterated. Commissioner Crawford stated categorically 
that there was no intention to take such drastie action. 
That was a wise answer. And it is very well to have it put 
clearly before the industry. 

But there remains unanswered the question as to whether 
FXDA should have further authority to regulate new foods 
or the addition of chemicals to foods. Some believe that 
the general provisions of the law were intended by Con- 
gress to give the Administration ample authority to do just 


that whenever there was any serious doubt as to public 
safety or the reasonableness of new products or new proj- 
ects. However, the executives of F&DA do not feel that 
they have this authority. 

Therefore, government and industry lawyers should 
make a critical analysis of this situation. A joint study by 
specialists in food law should be presented to the Attorney 
General for his review. If he officially rules that the Com- 
missioner does not have necessary authority, then Congress 
should be asked to ereate it. If he does find, as we hope, 
that the present law would justify the essential proceedings 
to protect the American people, the Commissioner will 
have ample basis on which to proceed in the discipline of 
the unreasonably venturesome who may carelessly under- 
take “progress” without adequate scientific care. 

Publie interest demands that there be sufficient authority 
to avoid the creation of publie hazards. 


= More Factories Answer to World Agriculture Problem 


Worry about food shortages took on a global aspect at 
the recent United Nations Scientific Conference on the 
Conservation and Utilization of Resources. And as if the 
present problem wasn’t big enough, the added burden of 
an ever-increasing population was weighed heavily. 

The estimated number of mouths to be fed was only 
400 million in 1630. Two hundred years later, the number 
had doubled. And at the turn of this century it had quad- 
rupled, reaching 1,600 million. Today, it stands at 2,300 
million, nearly six times what it was 300 years ago. And 
babies still are being born much faster than old people 
depart from this world. 

The earth is getting too crowded, in the opinion of one 
group of scientists. These savants say it takes 214 acres 
to feed a person properly, but that there now are less 
than 2 acres of cultivable land per capita. 

“Not so,” says a more optimistic school of experts. Man 
has not even begun to touch some of his potential food 


supply. Not only ean production per acre be increased 
immeasurably, but there are great areas of fertile land 
which need only to be cleared or irrigated to make them 
productive. Then there are lots of fish in the oceans, 
which cover 70 percent of the earth—not to mention the 
great possibilities of fish farming in inland ponds. And if 
worst comes to worst, food can be grown by chemiculture 
or produced by “synthetic” processes. 

We go along with the optimists. And we believe that the 
solution to the world’s food problem lies in industrial de- 
velopment of backward areas. Give the people jobs and 
money to buy food, then farming will inecrease—both in 
acreage and in production per acre—as a sound economic 
enterprise. Make farm equipment, fertilizers and insecti- 
cides in the future factories of backward countries, and 
farmers will turn them into more and more food. 

So let us not be hasty about plowing under any new 
crops of babies. 


s Nutritional Ills of “Healthy” People Significant to Processors 


It is well-known that the lower income groups eat neither 
enough food for optimum health, nor the proper selection 
of foods. But it may come as a surprise to many that 
the food intake of typical families with reasonably ade- 
quate income is too low for proper nourishment. 

This somewhat unexpected situation was revealed in 
a l-year study of 64 families, including 239 individuals 
of all ages, in a large Pennsylvania city. In selecting 
the families for the experiment, the first requirement was 
that every member be in apparent good health. 

The incomes of two-thirds of the families ranged from 
$2,500 to $5,000 a year, and those of the remaining third 
exceeded $5,000. In other words, all families could afford 
the food believed necessary for optimum nutrition. Yet 
only 28 percent were eating enough food te meet recom- 
mended calorie requirements. 

Participants in the nutritional study were given thor- 
ough medical examinations at the beginning of the investi- 
INDUSTRIES, 
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gation, after 6 months, and at the end of the experiment. 
The initial examination showed unsuspected physical con- 
ditions among these supposedly healthy people, revealing 
that several of them had eaten their way to poor health. 
Most of the group suffered at least minor ills from nutri- 
tional deficiencies, common among which were fatigue and 
nervous habits of dietary origin. The overall medical rating 
was Class 2, or just under par, and 20.6 points below the 
100-point optimum. 

Homemakers in the group were taught what and how 
much to feed their families, and how to prepare it. After 
one year of proper eating, the group showed great improve- 
ment. Not only did the average medical rating rise, but there 
was marked improvement in condition of skin, gums and 
tongue; reflexes were better; and there were less fatigue 
and nervousness. Other improvements were fewer colds, 
improved child growth, and better weight. The medical 
rating increased, in fact, until many of the subjects were 
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in Class 1, and individual ratings rose as much as 14 
percent. 

It is interesting to note that adult women made the 
worst showing at the beginning of the experiment. Nearly 
32 percent were consuming less than three-fourths of the 
recommended calorie intake, and their meals were not 
balanced. No less than 57.8 percent of the women were 
underweight. 

Teen-age girls followed the faulty eating habits of their 
mothers, 30.8 percent consuming less than three-fourths 
of the recommended diet. And 50 percent were under- 
weight, most of them by a great margin. 

Children under 12 years made relatively good initial 
showings, although their nutritional health was far from 
ideal. Men and teen-age boys were in better health than 
the women and teen-age girls, but did not rate as high 
as the young children. 

Of particular significance to food processors are the 
changes in food consumption which contributed to the 
better health of 64 families. Consumption of milk and 





cheese increased 24 percent; lean meats, 47 percent; eggs, 
16 percent; citrus fruits and tomatoes, 15 percent; leafy 
green and yellow vegetables, 24 percent; potatoes, 14 
percent; other fruits and other vegetables, 9 percent; 
flour and other cereals, 21 percent; and fats, 30 percent. 

Yet the food bill increased only 7.1 percent in a period 
when the regional food-price index went up 2.3 percent. 
Care in food selection accounted in large part for the small 
increase, but that involved curtailment of “luxury” foods. 

Adequate and properly balanced breakfasts and lunch- 
box meals contributed much to the nutritional improve- 
ment during the study. 

Conducted by Pennsylvania State College and Westing- 
house Electric Corp., this study contributes significant 
dietary information by revealing that a great many so- 
called healthy people are suffering from nutritional de- 
ficiencies. Processors, as well as home economists, can urge 
increased consumption of foods on a balanced-diet basis. 
And processors should continue to improve the nutritional 
qualities of their products. 


= Peacetime Progress Will Come From Research on Army Foods 


You might assume that few unsolved technological 
problems would be involved in feeding our armed forces in 
the event of another war. One could arrive at such a con- 
clusion on the basis that our soldiers were adequately 
nourished in the last war, under nearly all conditions of 
operation and climate. 

So it may come as a surprise to many in the food industry 
that no fewer than 84 top-priority research problems have 
been defined by the QM Food & Container Institute. These 
range from the development of new products, through im- 
provement in quality, to better packaging. 

Fortunately for our long-range military preparedness 
program, an agency was set up some time ago to tackle 
such problems with high-caliber brains and good research 
facilities. We refer to the Associates, Food & Container 
Institute, composed of food and container experts employed 
by companies in these industries. The Associates serve 
as an advisory committee to the armed forces, and they 
also carry out specialized types of investigation on a 
year-round basis through the laboratory facilities of affi- 
liated concerns and educational institutions. 

This is a highly commendable activity, not only because 
it will better prepare the country in event of a future war, 
but because the solutions to a great many of the 84 problems 
will be of practical value to the food processing industry in 
peacetime. 

One problem is the modification of presently available 
canned meat items to eliminate “canned” flavor and improve 
texture. And the storage life requirements are at least 6 
months at 100 deg. What meat packer wouldn’t like to 
have the answers? 


Then take the problem of developing commercial methods 
for preparing flour with a moisture content as low as 2 
percent for use in cake mixes to improve storage life. 
Commereial manufacturers of prepared mixes would profit 
from the solution of this one. 

And here’s one of interest to the dairy industry: A 
dry whole milk which, after storage for six months at 100 
deg. F., will reliquefy readily with manual stirring and 
will more closely simulate fresh fluid milk in appearance and 
palatability. Such a product ought to build quite a nice 
peacetime business for a processor. 

Improvement in dehydrated vegetables is another need 
of the armed forces. A new war again would bring a big 
demand for these easily shipped and stored foods. For one 
thing, the armed forces would like to have desiccated pre- 
cooked mashed potatoes which reconstitute readily and have 
the flavor, color, aroma and texture comparable to . the 
mashed potatoes you eat at home. Further, the storage 
life of this product should be 6 months at 100 deg. F. 
We know of several food companies which would like to 
have such a product to sell to housewives. 

It is not likely that all the 84 problems will be solved to 
the Army’s complete satisfaction—at least not this year or 
next. But the fact that they have been defined and have 
had technological effort focused upon them augurs progress. 

And we urge every one in the industry to give any help 
they can to the Associates, Food & Container Institute. If 
you are not one of the associates, perhaps you should be. 
Remember that an army not only travels, but also fights on 
its stomach. And peacetime food processors prosper from 
scientific progress. 


« Better Technics Are Needed in Storing Surplus Grain 


Stories about the government’s intention to build storage 
space for 250,000,000 bu. of grain prompt us to comment 
on the rather indifferent state of knowledge of proper 
grain storage. 

As long as our government is determined to continue 
price support for agricultural commodities, it must be pre- 
pared to buy enormous quantities of grain. It must also 
be prepared to provide storage for many years. There is 
no point in accumulating vast stores of grain only to have 
them later destroyed or damaged by insects. 

Low cost, inseet-proof grain storage is needed, particu- 
larly in the warmer areas. The time-honored procedure of 
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watching temperature rises in grain tanks to detect insect 
damage—and them transferring the grain from one tank to 
another to destroy the inseets—is not our idea of good 
food technology. 

An ideal solution of the problem would combine low-cost 
treatment of the grain (to rid it of all insect infestation) 
with equipment design that would prevent reinfestation. 
It should ultimately be possible to store grain safely for a 
quarter century without further attention. Admittedly, 
storage for such a period would not be economical but 
then neither is much of our price-support program. But 
even if we must support prices, let us not support insects. 
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The ability of Nash Compressors to maintain original performance 
over long periods is no accident. Nash Compressors have but a single 
moving element, the Nash Rotor. This rotor is precision balanced for 
long bearing life, and it revolves in the pump casing without metallic 
contact. Internal lubrication, frequent cause of gas contamination, is 
not employed in a Nash. Yet, these simple pumps maintain 75 lbs. 
pressure in a single stage, and afford capacities to 6 million cu. ft. 
per day in a single compact structure. 

Nash Compressors have no valves, gears, pistons, sliding vanes or 
other enemies of long life. Compression is secured by an entirely dif- 
ferent principle of operation, which offers important advantages often 
the answer to gas handling problems difficult with ordinary equipment. 

Nash Compressors are compact and save space. They run without 
vibration, and compression is without pulsation. Because there are no 
internal wearing parts, maintenance is low. Service is assured by a 
nation-wide network of Engineering Service offices. Write for 
bulletins now. 


ENGINEERING COMPANY 
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No internal wearing parts. : 





No valves, pistons, or vanes. 
No internal lubrication. 
Low maintenance cost. 
Saves floor space. 


Desired delivery temperature 
Automatically maintained. 


Slugs of liquid entering pump 
will do no harm. 


75 pounds in a single stage. 
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NAS 31 WILSON, SO. NORWALK, CONN. 
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What Readers Think 








Changes Needed in Food Hearings 
But F&DA Criticism Unfair 


Mr. Editor: 


We have read, with considerable 
interest, the editorial on the bread 
standards hearing (p. 85, June FI). 

We agree, for example, that the 
standardization procedure should be 
simplified to the greatest extent prac- 
ticable. Perhaps the most important 
single factor to that end would be a 
stricter, though still reasonably liberal, 
application of the basic rules of evi- 
The hearsay rule should not 
be virtually ignored as it now is. 
Cross examination of witnesses should 
be confined to the scope of direct ex- 
amination. The records of hearings 
should not be cluttered, and effective 
cross examination impeded, by allow- 
ing witnesses to introduce so-called 
“exhibits” containing often-volumi- 
nous statements which should be pre- 
sented openly as oral testimony. There 
should be assurance of adequate oppor- 
tunity for parties and their counsel 
to study exhibits and offer objections. 
There should be more consideration by 
presiding officers, and fewer offhand 
rulings on objections and motions. 

These and other deficiencies shown 
by experience should be remedied by 
more adequate rules of practice and 
procedure, although it is only fair to 
say that the Federal Security Agency 
already is working on new rules with 
the assistanee of the bar. 

We agree also that the baking in- 
dustry was subjected to unwarranted 
and unfair reflections by publicity 
resulting from consideration of the 
so-called chemical emulsifiers or bread 
softeners. The suppliers of those, not 
the baking industry, proposed their 
inclusion. This association, inciden- 
tally, after considering the evidence 
presented by those suppliers, recom 


dence. 


mended that these chemical emulsifiers 
be disapproved because it believes that 
appropriateness of such materials of 
non-biologieal origin has not been and 
cannot be shown. Yet statements in 
the Congressional Record and the press 
gave the impression that their use was 
proposed by the baking industry and 
would (a charge in any event unwar- 
ranted) be resorted to tor purposes 
against the public interest. 

However, we desire—as we know 
you do—to be fair to the Federal Se 
curity Ageney and the Food & Drug 
Administration. We have every rea- 
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son to believe that those false state- 
ments were the doing of outside sen- 
sationalists, not of that Agency. Also 
we believe you have been misinformed 
in charging the Ageney with “atro- 
cious mismanagement,” “gross impro- 
priety” and “use [of] the Congres- 
sional Record as a means of implying 
that bakers are going to cheat their 
customers if they are given a chance.” 
The Ageney appears to us to have 
maintained a reasonably objective and 
open attitude, and not to have inspired 
such statements in the Congressional 
Record or elsewhere. 

In food standards proceedings, the 
law requires that opportunity for full 


_ hearing be given to every interested 


person. If the Food & Drug Adminis- 
tration has mismanaged the bread hear- 
ings, it has been by allowing even too 
full a hearing on the proposed in- 
gredients in question in order to avoid 
any charges of arbitrariness. But if 


there has been mismanagement, it can- 
not by any standard of publie conduct 
be characterized as atrocious. 

There is much to be criticized in the 
theory and procedure of food standard- 
ization. We still are concerned, for 
example, that progress in food tech- 
nology may be unduly impeded unless 
provision is made for general investi- 
gation of harmlessness of new food 
materials independently of considera- 
tion of particular food standards and 
unless provision is made for licensing 
of experimental commercial use of new 
ingredients. And we already have 
mentioned some of the faults of pre- 
sent procedure. 

At the same time, it is no more than 
fair to say that we have so far found 
the Food & Drug Administration out- 
standing among Federal agencies in 
its fairness and reasonableness, and in 
the benefits it has helped to accomplish 
for industry and the public. And we 
do not believe it to be deserving of the 
condemnation expressed in the edito- 
rial in your June number.—Frank G. 
Jungewaelter, Director of Research & 
Merchandising, Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, Chicago. 


More To Be Said About Great Pioneers 
In the Meat Packing Industry 


Mr. Editor: 


Seldom do I have any oceasion to 
take exception to items published in 
Foop Inpustrires. There was how- 
ever, one item on page 86 of your 
July issue which could be improved by 
few minor changes. 

G. F. Swift, Sr., when he trans- 
ferred his activities to Chicago in 
1875, went there to buy livestock for 
shipment East, but soon saw the pros- 
pects for moving meats. However, he 
did not start slaughtering in Chicago 
until Dee. 1, 1877. 

P. D. Armour did not return from 
California to work in the Milwaukee 
plant of John Plankinton. On_ his 
return from California, and after his 
visit to his home town in New York, 
he returned to Milwaukee and went 
into partnership with Frederick B. 
Miles in Mareh, 1859. That partner- 
ship was dissolved in 1863, although it 
was very prosperous. But Mr. Ar- 
mour had been invited by Mr. Plankin- 
ton to join him as a junior partner 
under the firm name of Plankinton 
and Armour. Armour & Company, 
in 1867, began slaughtering hogs in 
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Chieago under that name and later 
took up the slaughtering of cattle and 
In 1870 Armour & Company 
took over all Chicago operations of 
Mr. Armour and his brothers. 

Your article does not mention one 
of the very great names in the pack- 
ing industry, that of Nelson Morris, 
whose experience antedated both the 
Swift and Armour families in the in- 
dustry, and whose firm was respon- 
sible for the training of Thomas FE. 
Wilson. 

In my humble judgment there was 
ample glory for all of those great 
pioneers without overlooking and dis- 
paraging the work of any.—C. B. 
Heinemann, President, The National 
Independent Meat Packers Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


sheep. 


Pioneering by Nelson Morris 
At the request of Foop INpUSTRIEs, 
Mr. Heinemann supplied the follow- 
ing interesting highlights of Nelson 
Morris’ pioneering achievements. 
Nelson Morris (1839-1907) was born 
in Hechigen in the Black Forest 
(Turn to page 182) 
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A MESSAGE TO AMERICAN INDUSTRY ° 


77th OF A SERIES 


MUDDLING 
in High Places 


I is time for men in Washington and London to 
stop toying with the problem of international trade. 
We of the democratic West are at a turning point 
in our economic affairs. A false step by either the 
United States or Britain could lead quickly to disin- 
tegration of trading between the people of the world 
as we have known it for the past hundred years. 
Recent meetings of diplomats in London and Wash- 
ington have not lifted us out of this danger. 


By two simple tests you and I can measure the sin- 
cerity of the men in Washington and in London who 
are trying to solve what they call “the dollar crisis.” 


One test applies to the British: Is Britain making an 
honest effort to re-establish itself as a real competitor 
in world markets? 


The other test applies to us in the United States: 
Are we willing to see Britain re-emerge as a strong 
competitor in world markets—even in our own home 
market —and to help her do so? 


Today, even though both countries have faced the 
devaluation test, the answer to these questions prob- 
ably is no. 


I 


The situation we face is, in fact, unprecedented. 
In every important industrial country of the non- 
Communist world, except Germany and Japan, pro- 
duction is above prewar volume, thanks largely to 
the Marshall Plan. Yet trade between nations is 
shackled as it has never been since the 18th century. 
And the shackles grow day by day. What is worse, 
two distinct trading areas—the dollar area and the 


sterling area — have grown up in the non-Communist 
world, and the gulf between them grows wider. 
What kind of leadership have the United States 
and Britain had in the face of this crisis? President 
Truman late in August wisely checked the trans- 
Atlantic bickering over the dollar crisis. But Mr. 
Truman showed no awareness of the basic question 
that the American people must soon decide: Is the 
United States able and willing to generate trade be- 
tween nations, as Britain did in the 19th century? 


What have British leaders offered us? Foreign 
Secretary Bevin and Chancellor Cripps called their 
September visit to Washington “one of the most im- 
portant missions in history.” But they did not tell the 
British people, and perhaps do not admit themselves, 
that their Labor government must change its internal 
and external policies if Britain is ever to earn its 
living in a competitive world. 

Admittedly, the problem Britain has faced since 
1945 is a colossal one. But, in the face of its grave 
difficulties, what has Britain done? The working day 
was shortened. Welfare economics have run riot. 
High taxes have sapped incentives. Labor and capital 
have clung to their prewar psychology of cartels and 
featherbedding. Government controls and govern- 
ment trading have hamstrung private initiative. Na- 
tionalization schemes have injected politics into the 
struggle for industrial recovery. 

Thus the policies of the Labor government have 
made Britain’s adjustment to its new position in the 
world immensely more difficult. But Americans who 
attribute the danger of an international breakdown 
to British socialism greatly oversimplify the problem. 
Virtually every country in the world, socialist or not, 
faces the same dollar crisis that Britain faces. 


continued on next page 











We Americans must recognize that our economic 
strength unbalances world trade as does Britain’s 
weakness. World War II increased America’s supe- 
rior power to produce goods. It also made the United 
States more self-sufficient. Thus, while the world 
demand for American goods has risen, our demand 
for foreign goods, except for basic raw materials, has 
not increased. Today we sell more to every major 
area of the world than we buy from it—and yet we 
wonder why there is a dollar crisis. 


It is time for us to recognize that there are two fun- 
damentally conflicting pressures at work in the United 
States. One is our desire for a big surplus of exports 
over imports. The other is our desire for a system of 
free-wheeling trade around the world. We can not 
have both unless we as taxpayers wish to subsidize 
our exports. Which do we want? 


Curtis E. Calder, chairman of the International 
Relations Committee of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, says, “The battle of the foreign trade 
gap is essentially that of reconciling our urge to ex- 
port our surpluses with a reluctance to accept imports 
in payment for them ... The dilemma is an uncom- 
fortable one to face.” 

II 


Here, then, are the basic questions that confront men 
in Washington and London. Does Britain really want 
expanding world trade or a high-cost welfare state? 
Does the United States really want expanding world 
trade or a huge surplus of exports? So far politicians 
in Washington and especially in London have ducked 
these issues because they are political dynamite. 

If the people of Britain decide they want to regain 
their position as a competitive trader in expanding 
world markets, here are specific objectives that men 
in London should set for themselves: 

1. Lower government costs. The British Treasury 
has asked for cuts of 5% in 1950. But a cut nearer 
15% will be necessary, even if that means fewer 
government subsidies and: health services. Enterprise 
will never revive nor costs come down while taxes 
take 40% of the British national income, including 
roughly 60% of business profits. 

2. Fewer government controls. Only by removing 
controls and allocations (except on a few necessities) 
can Britain begin to return to prices fixed by competi- 
tion rather than by government fiat. 

3. Stronger anti-monopoly legislation for both 
business and labor. Britain needs a concerted drive 





against all forms of restrictive, high-cost practices. 
This drive should put teeth in the anti-monopoly act 
aud supplement it with legislation to end restrictions 
imposed by trade unions. 

4. Less restrictive trading practices. Britain should 
retreat gradually from its international barter be- 
tween governments if competition is ever to have 
free play in international trade. 

Meanwhile, if we of the United States sincerely 
want multilateral world trade, men in Washington 
must face up to four problems and hammer out 
workable solutions: 


1. Use of the International Monetary Fund to back 
a devalued pound. In time the Fund, in which we 
have the controlling voice, might be used to promote 
convertibility of pounds into dollars. 

2. Help for Britain in meeting war-created ex- 
ternal debts. This might mean support for London 
in getting a reduction of the war debts Britain owes 
India, Pakistan and Egypt, for example. To achieve 
such a debt reduction for Britain we might have to 
underwrite a part of a Southeast Asia recovery 
program. 

3. Encouragement of American investments 
abroad. Such investments should be directed pri- 
marily into enterprises which will earn dollars, such 
as the development of new sources of raw materials, 
or which will raise productivity abroad. 

4. Our own tariff barriers. Our attitude toward 
this critical issue will be the acid test of how deeply 
we believe in the merits of free world competition. 


If we really want free, competitive trading between 
the people of the world, these issues must be met and 
resolved by leaders on both sides of the Atlantic. If 
we do not want to face these issues, then let us resign 
ourselves to a world walled off into three trading 
areas: the Communist bloc, the sterling area, and the 
dollar area. So far, Washington and London have 
muddled along, except in facing the devaluation 
problem. Clarity and courage are still needed. 





President, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 








THE STORAGE TYPE LIXATOR* 








How the Storage Type Lixator Works: Rock Salt is emptied from railroad car BOX CAR _— a 
into Lixator. Water feeds automatically to dissolve salt. 100% saturated brine armen 

flowing downward is completely filtered, then pumped, or gravity-fed, any- a RN ne 
where in your plant. This automatically-produced brine meets the most ex- ee 
acting standards of clarity and purity. 
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PARTIAL SECTIONAL ELEVATION 











Provides Brine in Great Volume 
with MAXIMUM EFFICIENCY AND ECONOMY 
to Lower Production Costs 





Users of International’s Storage Type Lixator report Tap See eereeree 


these major money-saving benefits: afeaeelttis jt) THE CORRECT 


' . 
SALT DISSOLVES ode en RATE OF FLOW 


' 
Lowered Labor Cost for Handling Salt ant i: 





wt | THE CORRECT 


No Labor or Power Cost For Making Brine 
DEPTH OF BED 


+ THE CORRECT 





Reduced Costs For Distributing Brine Throughout BRINE FILTERS i 
j 


The Plant HERE : ee en 
; Srapigeyeg, J SIZE OF SALT 
Savings of 10% to 20% In Amount of Salt smuietbinmen 
Regeln LIXATE BRINE 


First discovered and used by International Salt Co., inc. 





Storage Type Lixators are constructed from detailed 
plans and specifications developed by our Technical 
Service Department engineers to meet individual plant 
requirements. These specialists in the design and instal- 

lation of Storage Type Lixators are at your service... the IXATE (Phrcess 
without cost or obligation. They will supervise every MES. U. 0. PAT. OFF 


step in your Lixator installation... will suggest im- for making brine 
portant economies in the production, handling and use 





i ; ; 2 hope INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, INC. 
of Lixate Brine. Consultation is cordially invited. *Trade Mark Scranton, Pa. 
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FLUMES convey tomatoes from 


into stream 


trucks to the special soaker-washer. 


Making Chili 


Improved Equipment and Process Up 


HILI SAUCE RELISH is made from end-of-season 
products—green tomatoes, sweet red peppers and onions 
plus vinegar, sugar syrup and seasoning. Although this 
product is a relatively new one at the P. J. Ritter plant in 
Bridgeton, N. J., numerous processing changes have been 
made, and new equipment designed, to improve product 
quality and operations. 

Two separate production lines are operated to prepare 
the main components. These lines merge at the cooking 
kettles, where the other ingredients are added and the fin- 
ished product is prepared. 

Green tomatoes are unloaded from farmers’ trucks into 
flumes—as depicted at Point 1 in the flowsheet—which con- 
vey them to a new type of soaker washer designed by 
Ritter engineers. This machine eliminates the elevator and 
squirrel-cage washer formerly used. It consists of a bronze 
roller chain conveyor which picks up tomatoes from the 
soaker tank and revolves them as they move up a slight 
incline. Small sizes and pieces pass through the rolls and 
flow to the sewer. 

After 25 ft. of inclined travel, the conveyor levels off 
to form a primary inspection table. It then passes through 
a spray washer and emerges at a second inspection table. 
Inspection is facilitated by the constant rotation of the 
tomatoes as they move along the conveyor. One major 
advantage of this new machine is that it is self-cleaning. 

After passing a third inspection and trimming table, the 
green tomatoes go through a dicer. Final inspection is 
given the diced product as it discharges from the conveyor 
in a stream of water. Then a diaphragm pump moves the 
water-suspended dice to wood storage and aging tanks. 

Sweet red peppers in lug boxes come to the plant pal- 
letized, 30 Ivgs to the pallet. Industrial power trucks 
unload farmers’ trucks and transport the pallets to the 
Lug boxes are hand-dumped onto 


pepper processing line. 
A soaking-washing 


conveyors for inspection and sorting. 


DICERS cut green tomatoes into small pieces, then discharge them 


of (right) picks up mixture. 


Sauce Relish 


Product Quality, Operating Efficiency 


water. Diaphragm pump 


operation is next, followed by pod crushing between rollers. 
This releases the seeds, which are removed in a rotary 
screen spray washer. Two further inspections and one 
more washing follow. The peppers are then diced 
(Point 6). 

Diced peppers are elevated by a screw conveyor and 
discharged in a stream of water. They are then pumped 
in suspension to a dewatering screen which empties into 
the cooking kettles. Green diced tomatoes are pumped 
from the wood holding and aging tanks to the same dewater- 
ing sereen. 

The dewatering sereen travels on a tramrail (Point 7) 
so that it can discharge into any one of the 16 cooking 
kettles. After the desired quantities of tomatoes and pep- 
pers have been measured into a kettle, vinegar and sugar 
syrup are metered in, and the other ingredients added. 

When cooking is completed, the relish is emptied from 
the kettles into a holding tank which supplies the jar filler 
as needed. Filled jars are capped, cooled in a fog spray 
cooler, dried, labeled and automatically cased, ready for 


storage or shipment. 
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LIQUID METERS automatically measure STEEL TANKS for storage of sugar syrup are mounted near ceiling to allow 
space for storage of raw and finished products. 


vinegar and sugar syrup into each kettle. maximum use of floor 
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5 POD CRUSHER (right) releases seeds from peppers, then rotary separator 
(center) separates them and discharges pods onto inspection conveyor (left). 


ROW OF DICERS cuts up peppers and 
screw (beneath) that feeds pump supplyin 
Wood storage and aging tanks 
nal inspection conveyor» 
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TUBING of stainless steel is used to convey finished relish from kettles 1 UNSCRAMBLER (left) takes glass jars as em] 
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DEWATERING SCREEN separates water from tomatoes and peppers, discharging the 
latter into cooking kettles. Screen is mounted on tramrails to feed all 16 kettles. 


Filling machine ® 90° twist 
> J wist, 
/ ‘ 


Fog spray cooler 


r Roll-through bottle dryer 


Capper. —_— \ » Labeling and casing 
Nnn0f teteteel [ 0-00-00 
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zlass jars as emptied from cardboard containers 1 FOG SPRAY COOLER sprays cold water onto closed jars of relish as they are 
ough preheater (center) to filling machine (right). conveyed slowly through enclosed chamber. Cooled jars go directly to labeler. 
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Me, SUPER MARKE! 
: ONEKAMA 


Bigger Value for Every Job 


CHEVROLET ADVANCE-DESIGN TRU 


/cHevRouer It takes a truck operator to 
really evaluate a truck. Yes, 
the man behind the wheel is the one who 
can best appreciate the worth of powerful 
yet economical performance . . . extraordi- 
nary load capacity . . . lasting quality, 
ruggedness and handling ease. He’s the one 
who recognizes the advantages of new, 
improved features—of greater comfort and 
convenience for the driver. And these men 
in the drivers’ seats—these experienced 
truck operators across America—know that 
Chevrolet trucks deliver more of the value 
factors they want. They know that Chev- 
rolet trucks cost less to operate, less to 
maintain, and have the lowest list prices 
in the entire truck field. That’s why they 
use more Chevrolet trucks than any other 
make! Your Chevrolet dealer will give you 
the facts in detail! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, 
DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 





CKS 








TOP-VOLUME PRODUCTION BRINGS YOU 
TOP-VALUE FEATURES! 


Chevrolet's new 4-SPEED SYNCHRO-MESH TRANSMISSION offers 
quicker, quieter and easier operation. Double clutching is eliminated 
because the gears are always in mesh. Faster shifting maintains speed 
and momentum on grades. Available in series 3800 and heavier duty 
models, 

Chevrolet's power-packed VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINES provide improved 
durability and efficiency as well as the world’s greatest economy for 
their size! 

Chevrolet trucks have the famous CAB THAT "BREATHES'’*! Outside 
air is drawn in and used air forced out! Heated in cold weather. 
Chevrolet Advance-Design brings you the FLEXI-MOUNTED CAB, 
cushioned on rubber against road shocks, torsion and vibration. 
Chevrolet's exclusive SPLINED REAR AXLE HUB CONNECTION adds 
greater strength and durability to heavy-duty models. 

Uniweld, All-Steel Cab Construction e Large, Durable, Fully-Adjustable 
Seat e All-Round Visibility with Rear-Corner Windows* e Heavier 
Springs ¢ Super-Strength Frames e Full-Floating Hypoid Rear Axles 
in the 3600 Series and Heavier Duty Models e Double-Articulated 
Brake Shoe Linkage e Hydrovac Power Brakes in Series 5000 and 
6000 Models @ Multiple Color Options. 


*Heating and ventilating system and rear-corner windows with de luxe equipment 
optional at extra cost. 








CHOOSE CHEVROLET TRUCKS FOR TRANSPORTATION UNLIMITED! 
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T’LL save you time and trouble on every piping job. 

For regardless of the fluids you’re handling, you can 
most likely get the piping materials you need from 
Crane. One order through your nearby, well-stocked 
Branch or Wholesaler covers everything—valves, fit- 
tings, pipe and all accessories...in finest quality 
brass, iron, steel and corrosion-resistant alloys. 

Take This Steepwater Evaporation Installation, for 
example. Crane can readily supply every piping item 
for the system. To standardize on such a Single 
Source of Supply is to simplify every piping proce- 
dure. Complete Responsibility on Crane for materials 
helps you to get better installations, 
avoids needless delays. And Crane 
High Quality is your assurance of de- 
pendable performance throughout 
piping systems. 
















CRANECO., 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, III. 


Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas 


YOUR BEST CHOICE for many food plant services... Crane No. 4652 lron Body 
Wedge Gate Valves with brass seats and stem. Ideal for wide standardization 
on steam up to 125 pounds; on water, oil, or gas up to 200 pounds. Non-rising 
stem and outside screw and yoke types; screwed or flanged ends, Sizes 2 in. and 
larger. See your Crane Catalog. 


EVERYTHING FROM... 


VALVES °¢ FITTINGS 
PIPE * PLUMBING 
AND HEATING 





FOR EVERY PIPING SYSTEM 
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HANDLED WITH CARE by “ZIPPER” 


‘To eliminate breakage of shelled almonds . . . to greatly reduce power costs .. . 
to avoid contamination and spillage . . . S-A engineers designed and installed 
this ZIPPER belt conveyor-elevator system. Almonds are “Handled with 
care”... 20,000 Ibs. per hour with no breakage. 

“ZIPPER” closed-belt, continuous conveyor-eleyator, conveys and elevates 
almonds in a compact mass. entirely enclosed within the zipped-up belt... 
free from spillage and contamination and without agitation. After discharge 
the belt returns open, for easy cleaning, to refill point. 

For bulk material handling systems of all kinds . . . for installations espe- 
cially designed to give you the safest handling of food products in the required 
volume and at the lowest cost per ton . . . look first to S-A engineers, 

Write today! Submit your bulk materials handling problem to S-A engi- 


neers for recommendations. There’s no obligation. 


STEPHEN §= JA pamMsoNn 


6 Ridgeway Avenue, Aurora, Illinois MFG. CO. Los Angeles, Calif. + Belleville, Ontario 








Shelled almonds are elevated 30 feet in 
a ZIPPER Belt Convevor-Elevator from 
feed point on fourth floor through fifth 
floor and roof to a 60-foot-long series of 
storage bins on the roof. A movable belt 
opener permits almonds to be discharged 
into any section of the bin. ZIPPER 
belt handles 20,000 lbs. per hour at a 
speed of 120 feet per minute and requires 
only a 2 H.P. drive motor. Belt oper- 
ates silently, eliminates breakage and 
insures purity of product. Almonds are 
drawn from bins forsorting and packing. 
For further information on the ZIPPER 
Belt Conveyor- Elevator write us for a 
copy of bulletin 349. 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF ALL TYPES OF BULK MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
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AXLES 


Last Longer because Moving Parts 
are Always Thoroughly Lubricated 


’ 


| More Than a Million 


Eaton 2-Speed Axles 
in Trucks Today 


Eaton’s exclusive forced-flow lubrication system 
starts oil on its way to all moving parts the in- 
stant the axle turns over. This protection to gears 
at low truck speeds, as well as high, reduces 


_ friction and wear on moving parts, adds thou- 


sands of miles of trouble-free life to Eaton 
2-Speed Axles. Your truck dealer will be glad 
to explain how Eaton Axles contribute to lower 
operating and upkeep costs by embodying a bal- 
anced combination of pulling power and speed 
on most trucks of the 1 Y2-ton class and larger. 


Axle Division 


EATON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


6 PRODUCTS: SODIUM COOLED, POPPET, AND FREE VALVES e TAPPETS » HYDRAULIC VALVE LIFTERS « VALVE SEAT INSERTS « ROTOR 
PUMPS « MOTOR TRUCK AXLES e PERMANENT MOLD GRAY IRON CASTINGS e HEATER-DEFROSTER UNITS « SNAP RINGS e SPRINGTITES 
SPRING WASHERS « COLD DRAWN STEEL ¢ STAMPINGS e LEAF AND COIL SPRINGS »« DYNAMATIC DRIVES, BRAKES, DYNAMOMETERS 


AANAAAN, 


AMERICAN-STANDARD © AMERICAN BLOWER @ 





With fuel costs sky high...with competition 
becoming keener daily...something has to 
be done to get more out of every available 
B.T.U....and something can be done! 

Perhaps you did carefully survey your 
fuel economy a few vears ago to determine 
whether an investment in heat exchanger 
equipment would be profitable. 

Perhaps yours was a marginal case and 
you did find that the investment at that time 
Was not warranted. Like others who have 
recently recalculated, however, today vou 
may find that heat exchangers can lower 
your B. T.U. costs substantially...especially 
because of two noteworthy developments. 








1. A vast research program at Ross has 
hoosted the heat conserving performance 
of traditionally efficient Ross Exchangers. 

. Wide spread Ross standardization bas 
brought about low unit cost. 


NO 


In combination, these industry-leading 
feats have, for comparatively nominal in- 
vestments, pulled down Bb. T.U. costs. for 
many a plant by eliminating needless and 
costly waste. This applies not only to first- 
time users of exchangers, but long-time 
users as well who are now finding that add- 
ing Ross equipment pays off... quickly! 

Ross Heater & Mfg.Co., Inc., Div. of Amer- 
ican Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp.. 
1443 West Ave.. Buffalo 13, N.Y. In Canada, 
Horton Steel Works, Litd:, Fort Erie, Ont. 


% Whether or not you have made a recent heat consump- 
tion survey, why not consult a Ross heat exchanger engi- 
neer now? No obligation in finding out from him how to 
increase the B.T.U. return from every fuel dollar you spend, 


EXC H A N G E RS ej) - MAKE OTHER PRODUCTS BETTER 
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Canning Dips Sharply 



























































At a Glance— 


(1939 106, With All Figures Adjusted 


for Seasonal Variations) 
July 
1949 
Baking 140 
Jeverages 166 
Butter 73 
Canning 114 
Cereals 167 
Condensed Milk 174 
Confectionery 110 
Flour 127 
Ice Cream 174 
Malt Liquors 166 
on 


Margarine 274 
Meat Packing 147 
Sugar, Beet 71 
Sugar, Cane 68 
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Latest Industry Figure Shows Increase 
Despite Dips in Canning and Baking 


Fo PRODUCTION recovered slightly 
in August after dropping in July. 
Final figure for July was 134 and the 
preliminary for August, 136. In com- 
parison, June’s index stood at 138. 

Canning, one of the largest food in- 
dustries, dropped sharply to pull the 
overall July index down. The season- 
ally adjusted canning index was off 
19 percent from June and 16 percent 
below July, 1948. Baking, another 
large component of the overall index, 
was down 4 percent from June and 
was slightly below a year ago. Meat 
packing topped June activity by 2 per- 
cent, but was lower than in July, 1948. 

Although the July eanning figures 
show a drop in activity, a large pack 
is still forecast. A somewhat later 
start in canning operations can distort 
the monthly picture at this early stage. 
But for the season as a whole, the 
vegetable pack should come close to 
last year. And the fruit pack should 
be as large or larger. 

Here are the latest forecasts made 
by the Department of Agriculture: 
Peas, about the same as last year, and 
beans, up some. Less corn will be 
canned than in 1948, when farmers pro- 
duced a mammoth corn crop. But the 
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corn pack will still be large compared 
to that of most years. Plantings of 
tomatoes for processing were consider- 
ably reduced this year because of heavy 
inventories of canned tomato products. 
So tomato canning will show quite a 
drop. Of the fruits, apple, applesauce 
and pear packs will be larger. Apri- 
cots, sour cherries and fruit cocktail 
will be smaller. 

The outlook for meat packing is 
very strong. The Department of Agri- 
culture predicts a large rise in the meat 
supply during the remainder of this 
year. The spring pig crop, which was 
15 percent bigger than in 1948, is com- 
ing to market. That means a substan- 
tial rise in pork production. Beef 
slaughter should also hold up well. 
On August 1, there were 24 percent 
more cattle on feed in the corn belt 
than at the same date last year. In- 
creased supplies of grain-fed cattle, 
at heavier weights than range cattle, 
will compensate for decreased slaughter 
of calves and cows, more of which are 
being retained on farms. 

If output in the canning and meat 
packing fields rises as forecast, total 
processed food production for the see- 
ond half of 1949 will come close to 
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Cane Sugar Keeps Rising 
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Candy Shows Increase 
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1948 figures. Since 1944, overall pro- 
duction, as measured by our FI Index, 
has fluctuated rather narrowly around 
a level of 140 percent above 1939. This 
seems to be the level of production 
that satisfies the food demand of our 
present population. Over a long 
period, of course, total production 
must rise as population increases and 
as higher incomes permit higher per 
capita consumption. But for the near 
term, our index is not likely to go con- 
siderably above or below the 140 level. 

Food production did take an excep- 
tional drop—the sharpest since the war 
—between November, 1948, and Febru- 
ary, 1949. And it was slow picking 
up in the spring months. Main reason 
was that distributors were drawing 
down their inventories instead of order- 
ing from processors. On June 30, 
grocery wholesalers had on hand only 
43 days’ supply of food products, 
whereas on January 30 they held 52 
days’ supply. Inventories were worked 
down steadily, even though sales vol- 
ume was rising. 

This was an abnormal situation, and 
restocking has evidently been taking 
place. Our FI Index averaged only 
132 for the first quarter of 1949. But 
it averaged 136 for the second quarter 
and may rise to 138 for the third quar- 
ter, heading back toward the 140 level. 
How high the overall Index will actu- 
ally go depends largely on the size of 
the canning pack, which is still not 
finally determined. 

Chances for a steadily rising level 
of food production have been increased 
by the general comeback in all lines 
of business. Employment in industry 
has risen sharply, which means that 
more workers can spend freely on food. 
At the same time, the improved gen- 
eral outlook should stimulate confidence 
and new orders by wholesalers and 
chain stores. In fact, this probably 
accounts for the restocking that has 
taken place so far. One reason in- 
ventories were cut was the fear that 
widespread unemployment would lead 
to lower retail food prices. Actually, 
retail food sales in the latest months 
reported topped last year in physical 
units. Moreover, the past tendency has 
always been for food sales to stay 
fairly well up in terms of units, even 
when consumer buying power fell off. 

There is, of course, one unknown 
factor in the food production picture 
—exports. It is still not clear how 
much the foreign dollar shortage, par- 
ticularly in Britain and other sterling 
area countries, will cut down their im- 
ports of processed food. Effects of the 
devalued pound are something to con- 
sider as is the amount of American aid 
that may be extended to these countries 
and how much will be allocated for the 
purchase of American food products. 
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Flour Edges Up 


























Condensed Milk Rises 
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Beverages Move Up 
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a permanent non-electric 
magnetic drum separator 
Developed by Exe; 











FTER two years of field testing in every industry, Eriez 

offers industry this completely new, revolutionary magnetic 
drum type separator. Self-cleaning, and powered by permanent 
non-electric magnets, the Eriez separates ferrous materials at 
far lower cost. There’s no operating or maintenance expense... 
no need for current or wiring ... you get safe, spark-proof 
reliable magnetic protection right around the clock. There’s 
nothing to get out of order—no attendant electrical accessories 
... the powerful magnetic field of the Eriez is Permanent and 
magnetic separation is amazingly simple. A look at the diagram 
below shows how it’s done. 


AUTOMATIC FERROUS METAL SEPARATION FOR: 







































Powders Sand Minerals 
Chemicals Tobacco Fertilizers 
. 2 N 
Available in a variety of sizes, 12’, 18” Grain Explosives avnete 
26” diameters. | Utilizes a her Plastics Crumb Rubber Textiles 
UP) MAA Wy The Cleaning 
Sha fv Yi! Principle 
"See our LY Ba 
exhibit at f WW yy 
the 22nd aS an ADJUSTABLE REFLECTOR, 
Exposition Wh ———— REGULATES VOLUME 
of Chemical aa 1 OF FLOW 
— Ww! 
ran “a TRAMP IRON PULLED TO 
pra VEE . REVOLVING SHELL BY 
’ “4 FIXED MAGNETIC FIELD 
New York 7 
—Novem- iil SHELL REVOLVES AROUND 
, ber 28 to rn © FIXED MAGNETIC FIELD 
is December STATIONARY PERMANENT 
r 3, 1949 ™ 0 MAGNETIC ASSEMBLY 
Available in 12” diameter x 14” width. ‘. Al 
5 ble for majority of installations. x Ss x And - CLEANED NON-MAGNETIC 
are same as df 101 drum. Ad- ptt isis MATERIAL FALLS HERE 
7 u i “4 
“Sf N\evh TRAMP IRON HELD TO SHELL 
Sey ' UNTIL IT CARRIES PAST 











hae? 101 East 12th St. - ERIE, PA. 
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ERIEZ MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


MAGNETIC FIELD 
ADJUSTABLE DIVIDER 


A new 4 page Bulletin on Mag- 
netic Drums. Write for it today. 
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New Packages 





3 
Cheese Now Sold In Flexible, Vacuum Packs 


Natural Swiss cheese, vacuum-packed in a flexible plastic 
envelope, was recently introduced by Ryser Bros., Chicago, 
It is credited with being the first package of its kind on the 
market. 

Tradenamed Ryco Swiss, the Wisconsin-made cheese is 
aged 60 days. The novel sales-appealing pack offers the 
food sliced and ready to serve, with rind removed and with 
flavor sealed in. 

Pack has net weight of 8 0z., is colored red and yellow, 
and has a clear window for visibility of contents. Standard 
Cap & Seal Corp., Chicago, produces the new package, 
which has the registered tradename, Flexvace. 





Coffee Packed In Bags for Single Service 

For consumers wanting a speedy, convenient cup of good 
java, there is now offered individual-cup coffee bags, trade- 
named “Steepolator.” 

The pure ground coffee is packed in bags like the familiar 
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tea bags. Simply dunking the bag into a cup of hot water 
for the desired steeping time will give the individual a 
“custom-made” drink to his taste. 

After six years of experimental work, the processor, Per 
Cup Coffee Corp., Boston, developed the machinery and 
procedure for packaging the ground coffee so as to preserve 
its full-bodied flavor. Machinery as well as the special bags 
are patented by the firm. 

Filled with precisely measured amounts of 100 percent 
pure ground coffee, the bags are vacuum packed 20 to the 
jar. Manufacturer is making the packaging facilities 
available to all private and national brand coffee companies. 

Surveys to determine consumer acceptance of this method 
of coffee preparation were made in the Boston area. Of 
the questionnaire cards returned by mail, 79.6 percent 
responded as liking the new way. Over 65 percent of 
these especially enjoyed the convenience, 48 percent liked 
the true flavor as well as speed of preparation, and 41 per- 
cent appreciated not having to wash a pot. 

Looking back at the very rapid rise in popularity of tea 
bags, now used exclusively by many housewives who no 
longer wish to bother with loose tea, the processor hopes for 
the same acceptance with these convenient coffee bags. 





Sugar “’On-View” In Cellophane Parcels 


Individual servings of fine granulated sugar have been 
introduced by Spreckels Sugar Co., San Francisco, in 
attractive cellophane packets. 

These new containers are now in use by hotels, restau- 
rants, drive-ins, and hospitals on the West Coast. Their 
sanitary, labor-saving, and ease-of-handling aspects make 
them especially convenient for institutional use. 

Each serving contains $ oz. of sugar, equivalent to a 
heaping teaspoonful. The plastic parcel is 1} in. wide by 
3 in. long (including the sealed ends). The words, 
“Spreckels Sugar,” are printed in red on both sides of pack. 
Heat-sealed ends have red and blue polka dot design. Edges 
are “pinked” for easy opening. 

This sugar is sold in 25-lb. containers, each holding about 


1,600 servings. 
(Packages and Products Cont'd) 
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WHICH CAP WILL HELP MOVE THE PRODUCT? 





GOOD CAP DESIGN can be an important 
factor in moving your product off the 
store shelves. An attractive cap design, 
in sparkling color, stops shoppers’ selec- 
tive eyes—creates more impulse sales. 
This “before and after” illustration 
shows how Armstrong's expert package 
designers can put a colorful design that 
sells on a plain metal cap. And Arm- 
strong can do the same for you. For just 
a fraction of a cent per cap, an attractive 
design can be added in color. For de- 
sign suggestions, send a sample pack- 
age and complete market data to Arm- 
mn \ rmstron FL ” - strong Cork Company, Glass and 

Closure Division, 4210 Prince 


’ 
4 4 Osures Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 





TURN STANDARD CONTAINERS INTO 
STANDOUT PACKAGES 
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Pratt & Whitney's 


job and looks fit! 


Where Kill c7eathercveight” 85% Magnesia 


Keeps up steam... Keeps down cost...for 14 miles 


Pratt & Whitney Division of Niles-Bement- 
Pond Company, West Hartford, Conn., has 
long been noted for fine machine tool, cutting 
tool and precision gauge manufacture. The sci- 
entific attitude is a Pratt & Whitney habit. They 


applied it to saving b. t. u.’s along 14 miles of 


steam lines throughout their large power plant 
and shops. That led them to use K&M 
“Featherweight” 85% Magnesia pipe insulation 
for maximum efficiency and permanence. 


The inherent insulation effectiveness of K&M 


“Featherweight” 85% Magnesia comes from 


Nature made vbhsbeslos... 


Keasbey & Mattison has made it serve mankind since 1873 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


AMBLER ec PENNSYLVANIA 


COMPANY e 


basic Carbonate of Magnesia. This is combined 
with clean Asbestos Fibre in correct proportion 
for needed weight-saving strength. Therefore it 
is easy to do a fast, shipshape insulation job 
whose continued efficiency does not depend on 
costly maintenance. 


Designed for temperatures to 600° F., K&M 
“Featherweight” 85% Magnesia comes in all 
standard sizes. Like the other K&M insulation 
materials, it can save you waste—difficulty— 
money. Get help on any points by consulting your 
nearest K&M Distributor—an insulation expert. 
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14-mile K&M insulation 
starts here. It's fit for the 
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Oldtime Amish Treats in Cans 


From a modern food plant built on 
a farm along the Susquehanna River 
in the Dutch country of Pennsylvania, 
has recently come Meeting House 
Brand Chicken Croquettes—a special 
product cloaked in a self-selling label. 

Made according to an old Amish 
recipe, the mixture contains chicken, 
chicken stock, bread crumbs, milk, 
flour, onions, celery, salt and spices. 
Contents are ready to shape and fry. 
The tin has a net weight of 1 Ib. 4 oz. 
of the product—enough for molding 
eight large croquettes. 

Much of the success of this new item 
in specialty stores throughout the coun- 
try is justly attributed to its colorful, 
strikingly-gay wrapper. This was de- 
signed by Kenneth Fertig after he 
decided, a few months ago, to take one 
of his grandmother’s recipes and go 
into the food business. 

Using a group of typical oldtime 
Amish illustrations of plump-faced 
girls and bearded men, hex signs, and 
flowers, he has created something de- 
cidedly different. And it seems to do 
the job. 





Dollar Sales of Penny Items 


Printed in shiny black on orange 
stock, the “Trick or Treat” package 
of Pearson Candy Co., Los Angeles, 
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affords dealers a_ profitable, special 
pack of lollipops. 

Box is wrapped in clear cellophane 
to make a clean, eye-catching display. 
Individual candies are wrapped in a 
variety of brilliant colors of cellophane 
to correspond to a variety of flavors. 

The package, filled with 100 of the 
firm’s top-quality suckers, is credited 
with taking the small penny item and 
turning it into a profitable seller. Dan 
Pearson designed the container, which 
is manufactured by Eureka Paper Box 
Co., Los Angeles. 





Tea With a Victorian Blend 


An imported blend of choice, deli- 
cately flavored Ceylon, India and For- 
mosa Oolong teas, is now being offered 
by General Foods Corp. in attractively 
lithographed tins wrapped in cello- 
phane. Labeled “Ridgways H. M. B. 
(Her Majesty’s Blend) Tea,” the prod- 
uct is retailed through the finer spe- 
cialty food stores. 

H. M. B. tea was originally produced 
more than 60 years ago by Ridgways, 
Ltd., London, to meet the exacting re- 
quirements of the late Queen Victoria. 

Because of the select appeal of 
the tea, it is being sold directly to the 
retail trade by GF’s Maxwell House 
division. 

(Packages and Products Cont’d) 
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No Error! ee 


Simply place an ATI Cook-Chex 
retort tag on each basket 
before cooking. When tag turns 
green, you know the food is 
fully cooked. 


No Worry! 


ATI Cook-Chex retort tags are 
unfailingly accurate. They 
guarantee you against human 
error. They safeguard consumer 
good-will and company profits. 


No Loss! 


ATI Cook-Chex prevent waste 
or spoilage, and they cost so 
little. Less than 1/50¢ per case. 


THESE LEADING RETORT CANNERS 
USE ATI COOK-CHEX: 
Burnham & 


Morrili Co. 
California Packing 


Grocery Store 
Products Co. 

Hunt Foods, Inc. 

Illinois Canning Co. 


orp. 
College Inn Food LaChoy Food 


Products Co. 
The Columbia Products 

Conserve Co. S. E. Mighton Co. 
Concord Foods, Inc. Matmor Canning 
Elkhorn Canning Co. 

Co. Nu-Trishus 
D. E. Foote & Co. 


Products Corp. 
Gerber’s Baby Riviera Packing Co. 


Foods Sun Harbor 
Gorton-Pew Packing Co. 
FisheriesCo.,Ltd. Sylmar Packing Co. 


WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES 
AND COMPLETE INFORMATION 


ASEPTIC—THERMO INDICATOR CO. 
5000 W. JEFFERSON BLVD., DEPT. 3444 
LOS ANGELES 16, CALIF. 
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Model FA. An extremely versatile machine 
suited to a wide variety of products. 


Over 80% of America’s 
machine-wrapped goods are 
wrapped on “PACKAGE” 
machines 
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Today’s self-service selling makes self- 
selling packages a “must”. You need a 
smart, colorful, modern package... one 
that stands out in competition! 

PACKAGE machines offer you the 
broad versatility—both in styles of wrap- 
ping and in use of materials—that makes 
such eye-catching wrapping possible. 
And a complete line of over 80 standard 
models assures your obtaining the best 
possible machine to wrap your product. 

Moreover, such features as high speed, 
quick adjustability for many sizes, and 
simplicity of supervision keep operating 
costs in line with today’s need for pro- 
duction economy. 

Discover for yourself why America’s 
leading packaged-goods producers con- 
sistently choose PACKAGE machines. 
Consult our nearest office today. 


Write for our leaflet 
“Packages that Sell” 


PACKAGE 


MACHINERY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD 7, MASSACHUSETTS 
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New Products and Packages-——-_-__—— 


Frozen Coffee Makes Debut 


One of the latest developments in 
frozen ftoods—pure coffee concen- 
trate—was recently introduced in four 
test market areas by Snow Crop 
Marketers, Ine., New York. 

Contents of the 6-0z. can makes 
about 30 cups of beverage. Prepara- 
tion consists merely of adding a tea- 
spoon of concentrate to a cup of boil- 
ing water. It can also be mixed with 
cold water for making iced coffee. 

According to tests made thus far, the 
company feels that this new item offers 
all the quick conveniences, while giving 
the consumer superior flavor and 
aroma. 

Like any true frozen food, it should 
be stored in frozen food cabinets. 
Once opened, the concentrate will stay 
good, in home refrigerators, for about 
the same period as other instant types 
frozen goods when opened. 

Manufacturer is prepared to begin 
national distribution if more extensive 
tests continue to bring favorable cus- 
tomer response. 





Noiseless Popcorn Bags 


Rustling and rattling of popcorn 
bags in movies—the bane of many 
adults—can now be ended by use of 
a recently invented soft paper bag. 

The novel containers have a soft 
cloth-like texture. They are porous, 
and small fry will find they can’t blow 
them up and pop them, or fill them 
with water for strategic bombing from 
the baleonies. 

The noiseless bag was originated by 
Hi-Land Paper Produets Div. of the 
Grand Bag & Paper Co., New York 
City. The paper is made by a special 

(Packages and Products Cont'd) 
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... because Peppercream, and only # 
Peppercream . . . is processed 

from BLACK PEPPER, and only 

BLACK PEPPER! That’s why 
Peppercream seasons over a billion 
pounds of America’s finest food products 
annually. Write for information. 


POPPEACREAM 


We wold ftnell pregoer feoduig 


Silent Partner in Famous Foods” 
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PRODUCTS 





and then some/ ‘ae 


SPECIALTY 


Sautta 27] 


Centrifugal Pumps 





Peak performance is the prime purpose of these 
precision-built centrifugal pumps . . . outstand- 
ingly efficient units for food processors. 
Moving syrups—or other semi-liquids—becomes 
a cinch because of the three-bladed single piece 
impeller that won't cause churning or foaming. 
Beautifully designed, completely sanitary, easy 
to take apart and clean-up. Ask for interesting 
Nofome and Streamflo Pump Bulletin 9C. 


Sanitary Product-Handling Equipment 


is a S PE GC I A LTT Business 
SPECIALTY BRASS COMPANY 


Kenosha ° Wisconsin 


You can “feel” the built-in superiority of SPE- 
CIALTY Sanitary Valves and Fittings. Every de- 
tail is precisely machined and highly polished 
to an exacting finish. That's why take-down and 
clean-up time are a snap. Made from stain- 
less steel or nickel alloy to meet rigid code 
requirements, Specify SPECIALTY... over forty 
years the leading source of sanitary fittings. 
Complete details in Catalog 2FB. 


SPECIALTY 


Santtary FITTINGS 





FOR MORE INFORMATION 


MAIL COUPON NOW 


SPECIALTY BRASS COMPANY 
Kenosha, Wisconsin 


Gentlemen: Please send additional information om 
items checked below 
0 Sanitary Pumps CO Pre-Heaters & Pasteurizers 
(CO Sanitary Fittings () Stainless Steel Tubing 
(0 Surface Coolers © Economy Filters 
0 Milk Bottle Fillers & Coppers 
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New Packages and Products ae 


process by Riegel Paper Corp., New 
York City. 

Marketed under the trade name 
“Blow-Pruf”, more than one hundred 
million of the new bags have already 
heen used. 





Lemonade Now Frozen 


Another “newest” among the frozen 
citrus concentrates—Frozen Fresh 
Lemonade Concentrate—was recently 
introduced by PictSweet Foods, Inc., 
Mount Vernon, Wash. 

Test marketing is underway in Phil- 
adelphia, Pittsburgh, Houston, Louis- 
ville, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Portland and Seattle. Enthusiastic 
acceptance has been reported. 

Contents of the 5-oz. ean will make 
1 qt. of ready-to-drink lemonade by the 
addition of water. Each tin contains 
the juice equivalent of 4-5 ripe lemons. 
For extra economy, sugar has been 
added in sufficient quantity to satisfy 
average tastes. 

Long considered a “good old. sum- 
mer-time” beverage, availability of 
this new product in the convenient 
frozen form is hoped to make it a& 
popular year-round item. 


For Finer Machine-Made Donuts 


Especially developed as an acid 
leavening agent for cake-type dough- 
nut flour mixes used in automatic 
machines, a new type sodium pyro- 
phosphate compound is offered by 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis. 

The new compound is stabilized for 
controlled gas evolution so as to give 
doughnuts an even rate of reaction 
throughout the baking period. This 
“tailor made” control is designed to 
produce light, tender crullers that are 
round and uniform. 

Much of the research and testing 
leading to the development of the 
chemical was in firm’s new baking 
lab. 
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MARLEY DOUBLE-FLOW COOLING TOWERS are 
built to “Take It’! For unusually heavy water cool- 
ing requirements . . . open, closed or combination 
cooling ...in any kind of weather . . . and in abnor- 
mally corrosive atmospheres, the MARLEY 
DOUBLE-FLOW is designed to give consistent, 
around the clock service with a minimum of main- 
tenance time and expense. 


This is true because MARLEY DOUBLE-FLOW has 
these outstanding, exclusive features: 

OPEN DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM .. . On top of the 
tower, in plain view, easy to inspect, regulate and 
clean. 

NO DEAD AIR POCKETS . . . Every drop of water 
meets a steady flow of air as it splashes down thru 
Marley's patented nail-less filling. 


BETTER MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT . . . Equipped 
with Marley engineered and Marley made fans, 
fan cylinders, drive shafts and Geareducers ... 
your assurance of top quality. 


SOUND STRUCTURES. . . Double-Flows have with- 
stood hurricanes, earthquakes and corrosive atmos- 


THE MARLEY COMPANY, INC. 


WATER COOLING TOWERS 
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DRICOOLERS 





FOR THOSE “EXTRA TOUGH” WATER COOLING JOBS 


pheres because all lumber, hardware, supports, 
bracing and columns are designed to make an 
engineered structure. 


COMPLETELY SAFE OPERATION...Stairways, hand- 
rails, walkways, and fan cylinders insure safe oper- 
ation and maintenance in any kind of weather. 


MINIMUM DRAFT LOSS .. . Drift eliminators set 
in slanting position allow greater area for air pass- 
age, minimizing draft loss and reducing horsepower 
requirements. 


GREATER COOLING CAPACITY . . . Packed with 
decks of nuil-less filling, Double-Flows have more 
wetted surface therefore greater cooling capacity. 


If you're looking for GREATER SERVICE, LOWER 
COST and IMPROVED WATER COOLING EFFI- 
CIENCY in your plant, be sure to ask a MARLEY 
“Double-trained” APPLICATION ENGINEER to an- 
alyze your situation and 
recommend the COOL- 
ING TOWER you need 
to meet your require- 
ments. There’s no cost 
or obligation. 


KANSAS CITY 15, KANSAS 


SPRAY NOZZLES 


Photo by Elwood Payne 
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ROW sPRA-TAINER, 





For over 50 years, cans have been manufac- 
tured in the conventional way of soldering and 
fabricating. Then Crown invented the can with 
no-side-seams and no-top-seam. To this was 
added a special valve—and Spra-tainer was 
born, the first can to spray out the contents un- 


der gas pressure. Now being used for Whipped 
Cream, Insecticides, Air-Conditioners, Per- 
fumes, Plastic Sprays. Just press the top—and 
contents sprays out. How about your product 
—wouldn’t it sell better in a Spra-tainer? 
Ask to have a Crown sales representative call. 


One of America’s Largest Can Manufacturers Cn 


PLANTS AT PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, 
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CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, HOUSTON, ORLANDO °* 


Division of the Crown Cork & Seal Company 
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Food Industry News 





Administration Eyes Coming Election 


In Stumping for Brannan Plan 


President Truman was asked at a 
recent press conference why his Secre- 
tary ot Agriculture, Charles Brannan, 
doesn’t stay at his desk in Washington 
more, instead of romping around the 
country plugging for his farm plan. 

Truman said emphatically that Bran- 
nan was out stumping the country at 
his—Truman’s—suggestion. 

The Democrats are going to keep 
stumping from now until next fall’s 
Congressional eleetions—selling farm- 
ers and city workers on the beauty and 
benefits for both wrapped up in the 
Brannan farm plan. To really put 
punch into their sales campaign, the 
Democrats are hoping they will be 
able to point to a new “horrible ex- 
ample” of the workings of price sup- 
ports under present law-——a support 
price operation on pork. 

Such a program, which already 
seems in the cards, would fit beautifully 
into the part of the Brannan plan the 
Democrats are going to hammer hard- 
est—the use of direct payments to 
farmers for perishable foods like meat, 
dairy produets, poultry and eggs. 


Biggest Peacetime Pig Crop 


Government economists are split on 
predicting whether or not they will 
actually have to support prices of 
porkers this fall and winter by buying 
the meat and putting it into storage. 
But meat packer experts say the 
figures almost guarantee the govern- 
ment will have to step in. 

The biggest peacetime pig crop ever 
is now being shipped from the farms. 
There will be about 1,000,000,000 Ib. 
more of pork marketed this fall and 
winter than a year ago. 

If the support program is put into 
operation, it will do more to foeus 
public attention on the eost of farm 
price supports than any other single 
factor. Up to now, government sup- 
port-buying of potatoes has been the 
Alice-in-Wonderland example used by 
critics of present price support policies 
—ineluding Brannan. In the last two 
years the government has shelled out 
$230,000,000 of the taxpayer’s dollars 
to keep up the price of potatoes. 

But pork-buying for the same 
purpose would be far more powerful 
ammunition. Pork and potatoes are 
akin, in certain respects: Both are 
perishables. Pork, however, can be 


stored for a few months, potatoes can 
not. Price of both is guaranteed to 
farmers by the government—potatoes 
at 60 percent, pork at 90 percent. 

But in the eye of the consumer—who 
is also a voter and taxpayer—there is 
all the difference in the world between 
the two. Pork is meat. And it is high 
meat prices that the housewife and 
her husband associate with high prices 
for food-in general. 

Potatoes at 4e. per lb. do not stir up 
any excitement. Pork chops at 80e. 
per lb. are talked about. 

To the farmers, too, pork is more 
important. First, there are more 
farmers who raise hogs or corn for 
hogs than there are potato farmers. 
Seeond, the total money farmers make 
from pigs is many times the amount 
potato farmers make from spuds. 


To Examine Food Packaging 
At 11th Institute Forum 


Food industry representatives will 
play a prominent part in the eleventh 
annual forum of the Packaging Insti- 
tute, scheduled for the Hotel Commo- 
dore, New York, October 24 and 25. 

Leading off the first general session 
will be L. V. Burton, former editor 
of Foop InpustTrIEs and now executive 
director of the Institute. Dr. Burton 
will deliver the theme address: ‘‘Pack- 


Non-Stop Butter Making 


Australia has adapted the “New Way” 
continuous butter making machine, and 
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aging for the Buyers’ Market; Quality, 
Cost and Marketing.” At the same ses- 
sion, Arthur D. Hyde, vice-president, 
General Mills, will discuss “What Man- 
agement Expects of Packaging.” Later 
sessions will hear L. F. Borchardt, 
General Mills, and Robert de S. Couch, 
General Foods, on packaging research 
operations; C. E. Felt, General Mills, 
David Carpenter, P. Duff & Sons; and 
C. K. Weisman, Armour & Co., on food 
packaging developments. 

A final seminar that should hold wide 
interest for food-plant men brings to- 
gether A. F. Stevenson, Borden Co.; 
G. M. Woodruff, General Foods; 
George Garnatz, Kroger Food Founda- 
tion; and John A. Warren, American 
Home Products Co.; along with Mau- 
rine Ponder, Joseph E. Seagram & 
Sons; and Adolph E. Tiesler, Lederle 
Laboratories. This group will diseuss 
proeduction-line problems. 

The Institute is also playing host to 
prepackagers of fruits, vegetables and 
meats, who will be given the oppor- 
tunity to organize, either as an inde- 
pendent group or as a division of the 
Institute. 


Halts U. S. Baby Soups, 
Expands in Canada 


Campbell Soup Co. is enlarging the 
territory in Canada in which its baby 
soups are being offered and will push 
these items vigorously throughout the 
dominion. 

Production of baby soups has 
stopped for the time being in the 
United States. 

(Industry News Continued) 





Eastern Pub. Service 
here it is seen in action at Terang Butter 
Factory, Victoria. The machine delivers 
the butter in } lb. or 1 lb. blocks, or in 
cases of 48 lb. 
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Yearly Union Elections 
Get NLRB Approval 


Union representation elections may 
be held annually, even though a union 
seeking to represent the workers has 
repeatedly failed to secure a majority 
in simiar elections conducted in the 
same plant by the National Labor 
Relations Board. 

NLEB refused to dismiss the petition 
of AFL Cannery Workers for an elec- 
tion at Fruitvale Canning Co., Oak- 
land, Calif., although they had lost elec- 
tions in each of the three past years. 

In ordering the election, the Board 
dismissed the contention of Food & 
Tobacco Workers that another election 
this year would “unduly harass” them 
in their function as representative of 
the employees. The Board said em- 
ployees are entitled to an election each 
year. 

NLRB decided that the twelve-month 
limitation of Taft-Hartley Act begins 
from the date of the balloting rather 
than the date of final determination of 
results. 

The Board also ruled that it is not 
precluded from issuing direction of 
election within the year’s time, as long 
as elections are held not oftener than 
annually. 


Pillsbury Broadcasts 
Annual Meeting 


Pillsbury Mills, Ine., Minneapolis, 
broadeast its Annual Meeting, in Min- 
neapolis, September 13, as a “special 
events” program. The program briefly 
explained the structure of an annual 
meeting, described the legal transac- 


tions, and included short reports on the 
company operations by top executives. 

Kecordings were made while the 
meeting was actually in progress in the 
auditorium of the Pillsbury building 
and will be distributed to schools for 
education in business methods. 

This is thought to be the first time a 
corporation’s annual meeting has been 
opened to the public by radio. Philip 
W. Pillsbury, president, said that busi- 
ness is everybody’s business, and that 
since most people never have a chance 
to attend a large company’s annual 
meeting, this will bring the facts of the 
company’s operations to everyone. 


FTC Names Food Targets 
In “Big” Witch Hunt 


A half-dozen segments of the food 
industry are singled out in a new anti- 
big business report on 26 industries the 
Federal Trade Commission has made 
to Congress. Its title: “The Concentra- 
tion of Productive Facilities.” 

The report spells out how a few com- 
panies in each of 26 industries own a 
large percentage of the total assets of 


the whole industry. Its purpose is to 


help along the anti-monopoly legisla- 
tion being proposed in Congress and to 
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“This machine puts the pimento in olives.” 
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companies own 39.4 percent, and eight 
own 51 percent. 

In grain mill products, four com- 
panies own 36.3 percent, and eigit own 
48.6 percent. 

In bread baking, four own 30.6 per- 
cent, and eight own 38.2 percent. 

In biseuits, crackers and pretzels, 
the largest company owns 46.3 percent ; 
the four largest companies own 71.4 
percent. 

In dairy products, four companies 
own 59.6 percent and eight own 71.3 
percent. 

In tin can manufacture, four com- 
panies own 96.4 percent; the largest 
company owns 55.2 percent. 

The FTC analysis will be ammuni- 
tion next year for anti-monopoly Sena- 
tors like O’Mahoney, Kefauver, and 
Long in pushing for Senate approval 
of the anti-merger bill already ap- 
proved by the House. That’s the bill 
that closes a loophole in the Clayton 
Aet by giving FTC power to block 
mergers accomplished by one com- 
pany’s buying up the physical assets 
of another, where the effect is to sub- 
stantially lessen competition. 


FTC’s breakdown follows: 


Percent of Net Capital Assets Owned by 
Largest Corporations, 1947 


help out Rep. Celler’s House committee Armour & Co. 28.8 
4 i i investi i Swift & Co. 25.9 
now conducting a running investigation Wilson & Co...Inc. ie 
of big business. Cudahy Packing Co. 8.3 
. —— ’ Morrell, John ‘0. 2 
In summary, FTC’s report shows the Rath Packing Co. 2" 
following percentages of their indus- Hormel, George A., & Co. 1.5 
’ - . : Mayer, Oscar, & Co., Inc. 1.4 
try’s total net capital assets as being eissnintn ia : 
ae “aes anning reserving 
owned by the largest companies. Saen, & L. fe. 10.7 
In meat packing, four companies California Packing Corp. 10.7 
own 69.3 pereent; and eight own 77.6 Camp echelll & Libby ye 
percent. Hawaiian Pineapple Co. Ltd. 4.8 
. . Stokely-Van Camp, Inc. 3.1 
In canning and preserving, four ‘Alaska Packers Assn. 270 
Deerfield Packing Corp. 1.7 
Grain Mill Products 
General Mills, Inc. 15.6 
Quaker Qats Co. 7.9 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 6.7 
Ralston Purina Co. 6.1 
Kellogg Co. 4.4 
International Milling Co. 3.6 
Flour Mills of America 2.3 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. 2.0 
Bread & Other Products 
Continental Baking Co. 13.0 
General Baking Co. 7.0 
Purity Bakeries Corp. 5.4 
Ward Baking Co. 5.2 
Interstate Bakeries Corp. 3.0 
Langendorf United Bakeries, 
ne. 
American Bakeries Co. 1.6 
Hathaway Bakeries, Inc. 1.5 
Dairy Products 
National Dairy Products Corp. 27.5 
Borden Company, The 21.4 
Carnation Company 6.9 
Beatrice Foods Co. 3.8 
Pet Milk Co. 3.4 
Fairmont Foods Co. 3.3 
Golden State Co., Ltd. 2.9 
Arden Farms Co. 2.1 
Tin Cans & Other Tinware 
American Can Co. 55.2 
Continental Can Co., Inc. 36.7 
National Can Corp. 3.2 
Pacific Can Co. S| 
Biscuits & Crackers 
National Biscuit Co. 46.3 
pawn cov rew gh Rlanmrty cong -~ , x0. 
hee Inite scuit Co. of America 10.7 
TOWNSEND Carr Consolidated Biscuit Co. 3.7 
Burry Biscuit Corp. 5 
Manischewitz, B., Co. 3 
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Wide World 
Grapefruit For Free 


If grapefruit is short this year, the season’s 
first hurricane gets a major share of the 
discredit. Losses were estimated at from 
10- to 12,000,000 boxes of grapefruit; 3- 
to 5,000,000 boxes of oranges, and 4,000,- 
000 boxes of tangerines. 





Food Earnings Decline 
Despite Exceptions 


Recent financial statements reveal a 
continuing downward trend in food 
company earnings, although four not- 
able exceptions, two of them in the 
dairy field, painted a brighter picture. 

National Dairy Products Corp. 
earned $16,537,423 for the first six 
months of this year, compared with 
$13,324,874 in the same period in 1948. 
Total sales, on the other hand, dropped 
to $456,218,089, from $483,308,770. 

Borden’s estimated net income for 
the first six months comes to $10,200,- 
000 as against $9,000,000 in the first 
half of 1948. Sales dropped to $305,- 
047,723 from $309,819,906. 

Inereases in both sales and earnings 
are shown in the annual statement of 
Hawaiian Pineapple Co., whose net 
profit jumped to $4,635,989 for the 
year ended May 31. Earnings the 
previous year were $2,927,658. Total 
sales came to $54,270,530 this year 
compared with $45,267,690 in 1948. 

Canada Dry’s nine month statement 
shows higher net sales but lower earn- 
ings. For the nine months ending June 
30, net sales came to $36,582,549 as 
against $35,773,851 a year ago. Net 
income for the two periods were 
$1,270,297 and $1,422,568 respectively. 

The Best Foods revealed net earnings 
of $4,705,576 on sales of $90,176,629 
for the year ending June 30. This 





compared with earnings of $9,539,395 
on sales of $105,269,971 during the 
previous year. 

Stokely-Van Camp reports net sales 
of $95,037,212 for the year ending 
May 31, against $95,110,041 for the 
previous year. Earnings were $2,979,- 
576, a rise over the $2,520,504 earned 
the previous year. 


General Mills Shakes Up 
Southeastern Division 


James J. Selvage, president of the 
Southeastern Division of General Mills, 
with headquarters in Atlanta, and vice- 
president of the parent corporation, 
General Mills, Inc., has resigned to 
enter business for himself. 

Harris Mills, formerly vice-president 
of the Southeastern Division of Gen- 
eral Mills, has been appointed presi- 
dent to succeed Mr. Selvage. 

At 55, Mr. Selvage said he had 
reached the earliest retirement age 
allowed by General Mills. He has been 
with the company for 35 years. 

Mr. Selvage conducted a South- 
eastern survey in 1934 which resulted 
in the organization in 1935 of the 
Southern Gold Medal Flour Co. This 
company became the Southeastern 
Division of General Mills and Mr. Selv- 
age served as vice-president and gen- 
eral manager and later became presi- 
dent of the Southeastern Division. 

Mr. Mills will have full responsibility 
for operation and management of the 
Southeastern Division. He has been 
with the company for 30 years, the 
past 14 years associated with Mr. Selv- 
age in the Atlanta office. 


Candy Conference 


The 4th annual produetion confer- 
ence, sponsored by the Pennsylvania 
Manufacturing Confectioners’ Associa- 
tion, will be held on April 27 and 28, 
1950, at Lehigh University, Bethlehem, 
Pa. Hans F. Dresel, 15 Lombard 
Street, Philadelphia 47, has been ap- 
pointed chairman and has requested 
suggestions be sent directly to him. 


Acknowledgment 


The article, “Enriched Food Prod- 
acts Are Credited for Better Health 
in Newfoundland,” which appeared in 
the July issue of Foop Inpustrigs, 
under the by-line of R. M. Wilder, was 
a combined report, prepared by all 
members of the Newfoundland Nutri- 
tion Survey. The oiher members are 
W. R. Kaykroyd, N. Jolliffe, O. H. 
Lawry, P. E. Moore, W. H. Sebrell, 
R. E. Shank, F. F. Tisdall, and 


P. C. Zameenik. 
(Industry News Continued) 
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If yours happens to be 
an emulsifier for process cheese, 
or dairy products . . . Investigate 


VICTOR DISODIUM 


PHOSPHATE, DUOHYDRATE 


Disodium phosphate, duohydrate is a prod- 
uct recently added to the Victor phosphate 
family. At present, it finds its greatest appli- 
cation as an emulsifier for process cheese, 
and evaporated milk. In each of these cases, 
disodium phosphate, duohydrate produces 
a smooth and creamy product. The impor- 
tant advantages of this Victor phosphate are 
its rapid solubility, free-flowing character, 
extremely high purity, and uniformity. In- 
vestigate Victor disodium phosphate, duo- 
hydrate today! Your request for an experi- 
mental sample or quotation will be given 
prompt attention. 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 


141 West Jackson Bouleverd, Chicago 4, Illinois. 






MAIL THIS 
TODAY! 





Victor Chemical Works 
141 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Illinois 
Please check 

© Sample of disodium phosphate, duohydrate. 

0 Please quote prices for 100 Ib. bag. 


Name. Title 





Company. 





Street - 





Zone_____State_____ 
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poP the valve open... 
P the valve shut... 

and this agitator keeps mixing 

all the while... DOUBLE MOTION! 


(Valve diameter up to 6”) 
It's the newest in kettles... 


The HAMILTON 
Roto-Speed ““MIX-COOKER”! 


We believe it to be the finest steam- 
jacketed kettle for products which 
tend to settle or choke up. Cooks 
fast. Mixes thoroughly. Empties fast 
and clean. Operates at a_ touch. 
We'd like to tell you all about this 
““MIX-COOKER" for ‘‘problem prod- 
ucts."’ Users are happy! 


Write for complete 
Hamilton Kettle Catalog 





COPPER & BRASS WORKS, INC. 
HAMILTON, OHIO 


one of the 


ALVIN HOCK INDUSTRIES 
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Pork Storage 


Studies on ham and bacon storage at the 


Georgia Experiment Station account for the 


odd looking slab of bacon held here by 
H. R. Cecil, associate food technologist. 
Answer: Should be stored at 50 deg., and 
a 65 percent relative humidity. 





PROCESSING 


Dangerous to Generalize 
On Chemical Damage 


Chemical spray residues may cause 
serious damage to food crops. But 
some recent glib generalizations are 
proved to be wholly unjustified by 
investigations of the Department of 
Agriculture. A few pertinent facts are 
gradually becoming clearly evident, 
both regarding the effect of insecticide 
residues on the supply of raw material 
for food plants and regarding the dam- 
age to both flavor and wholesomeness 
of these materials after they have been 
processed. 

When organic chemicals were first 
offered as substitutes for inseeticides 
containing lead, arsenie, and fluorine, 
it was incorrectly assumed that these 
organics would not persist on the food, 
or elsewhere, as hazards. Studies cov 
ering five years or more have proved 
conclusively, according to statements 
of the Bureau of Plant Industry spe- 
cialists, that such materials as DDT 
do persist in the soil for a considerable 
number of years. Some contaminated 
soil, although utilized in the open for 
more than five years, retains the origi- 
nal toxicity for vegetables that it had 
when first treated with this chemical. 
This is true of at least four important 
soil varieties and also of several other 
important insecticides widely used in 
large quantity. 


FOOD 


INDUSTRIES, 


Two effects have been definitely 
identified: In some cases the insecti- 
cide prevents a plant from extending 
its root strueture and absorbing needed 
nutrients from the soil. In the ease of 
DDT, for example, this oceurs with- 
out having the plant absorb the chemi- 
cal. In the ease of benzene hexa- 
chloride, on the other hand, the ehemi- 
cal is absorbed by the plant and is 
found in the fruit or vegetable portions 
as a highly objectionable component 
of musty odor, 


Under 25 Ib. Per Acre 

The seriousness of the effects is well 
illustrated by results obtained with 
DDT, which is retained in the soil in 
highly objectionable quantities if used 
at the rate of 25 ib. or more per acre. 
With some crops, a smaller use is 
common. But in certain localities as 
much as 90 lb, per acre per year has 
been utilized. 

The results are specific. The fa- 
miliar canning tomato of California is 
highly resistant to such soil poison- 
ings, but the two most-used canning 
varieties in the east are highly sensi- 
tive. Similarly, bunch beans of differ- 
ent varieties may be extremely sensi- 
tive, or slightly affected, or almost 
wholly tolerant without any evident 
reason for the differences. Generaliza- 
tion is wholly unjustified, the plant 
pathologists tell us. 

Agronomists assisting food compan- 
ies are urged by the Department of 
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Wide World 























Agriculture to give increasing atten- 
tion to these problems, both to insure 
better crop yields and to prevent 
incidence of unusable products, such 
as vegetables with a musty flavor, 
which may be caused by benzene hexa- 
chloride. 


Food Union Covering 
Communist Tag 


The Food, Tobaceo and Agricultural 
Workers have joined the parade of 
left-wing unions whose officers are re- 
signing from the Communist Party so 
that the unions can get in compliance 
with the Taft-Hartley. Labor Law. 
Resignation from the party is neces- 
sary because one of the steps in com- 
plying with the law is the filing of non- 
Communist affidavits. 

The National Labor Relations Board 
blocked an attempt by the food union 
to get into compliance without an affi- 
davit from Donald Henderson, who has 
led the union since its beginning in 
1937. To avoid signing an affidavit, 
Henderson resigned as union president 
and had the executive board create a 
new position for him, that of national 
administrative director. John Tisa, 
organization director, took on the 
added duties of acting president. 

All the union’s officers, except Hend- 
erson, then signed non-Communist 
affidavits. NLRB took the position 
that Henderson was still an “officer,” 
and asked him to show cause why he 
should not sign an affidavit also. 

When Henderson failed to do so, 

(Industry News Continued) 











FOR ALL 
RED FEATHER SERVICES 


USO Reorganizes 











With a large-scale peacetime military 
establishment requiring its services, the 
USO has been reactivated with Harvey S. 
Firestone, Jr., as the new president. Funds 
are to be raised this fall through Red 
Feather and independent campaigns. 
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Only $2.98 helps put new “sell” 
in television advertising 








Sponsor of television show had to refilm his commercials to meet a new selling 
problem. New films picked up at studio 4 p.M., delivered to TV station 800 
miles away 8:47 P.M. same evening. Air Express cost for 11-lb. carton, $2.98. 
(In undramatic fashion Air Express keeps tse television or any business rolling.) 





Remember, $2.98 bought a complete Every Scheduled Airline carries Air 
service in Air Express. Rates include Express. Frequent service—air speeds 
door-to-door service and receipt for up to 5 miles a minute! Direct by air 
shipment—plus the speed of the world’s to 1300 cities; fastest air-rail to 22,000 
fastest shipping service. off-airline offices. Use it regularly! 


Only Air Express gives you all these advantages 


Nationwide pick-up and delivery at no extra cost in principal towns, cities. 
One-carrier responsibility all the way; valuation coverage up to $50 without 
extra charge. And shipments always keep moving. 

Most experience. More than 25 million shipments handled by Air an 
Direct by air to 1300 cities, air-rail to 22,000 off-airline offices. 


These advantages make Air Express your best air ag buy. Spodity and use it 
regularly. For fastest shipping action phone Air Express Division, ilway Express 
Agency. (Many low commodity rates in effect. Investigate.) 









Rates include special pick-up and delivery 
door to door in principal towns and cities 


AIR EXPRESS, A SERVICE OF RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY AND THE 


SCHEDULED AIRLINES oF THE U.S. 
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TRUCKERS — 

AND THEIR 
BOSSES 

AGREE ON 


“Weld Bilt” 


PROoodUCTS 










let your truckers try the easy- 
rolling WELD-BILT Lift Truck on 
your job, They'll quickly show 
you it moves with less effort, 
is simpler to operate, easier to “3 
maneuver inte accurate position. 

It saves time that can be add- 

ed to profitable production. 


Pollet Trucks 


Just as important to you... 
WELD-BILT Hydraulic Lift Trucks 
cre engineered and built for 
longer service — and prove it 
doily in thousands of plants. 
One of many reasons for this is 
HORIZONTAL MOUNTING of the 
Hydraulic Unit, locating it in 
© protected position away from 
any danger of knocks and Portable Electric 
bumps. And, because this unit Elevators 

is interchangeable, it can be 
replaced for extra years of 77 
service. 








Skid Platforms 


Put the eosier-handling, long- 
er-weoring WELD-BILT Hydraulic 
Truck to work smoothing out 
your moterials handling prob- 
lems. There's a size to fit your 
needs exactly, Write for bulle- 
tin and details. 


WELD-BILT Products Include: 
Portable Electric Elevators, Hy- 
droviic Lift Trucks, Pollet Lift 
Trucks, Platform Trucks, Two- 
Wheel Trucks, Skid Platforms, 
Tiering Machines and other 
special equipment. 


Two-Wheel Trucks 





@ Platform Trucks 


WEST BEND EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 


Moterials Handling Engineers 








301 Water Street, West Bend, Wisconsin 
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Food Industry News 


Garden Space 


This mid-street garden is far from a rare 
sight over in Berlin, where seeds received 





from U. S. through CARE are planted 
and cultivated by impoverished Germans. 
Shipments of these seeds by private in- 
dividuals has been a boon to many. 





NLRB left the union off the ballot in 
an election ordered among employees of 
the Alaska Salmon Industry, Ine. This 
gave a clear field in the poll to the 
United Alaska Fishermen & Cannery 
Workers, an AFL union. 

Within a few days, however, Hender- 
son signed an affidavit so the union 
would not be jeopardized in elections 
pending at R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Co., Greensboro, N. C., and Piedmont 
Leaf Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, 
N. C. In these elections a rival CIO 
union, the Tobaeeco Workers Division 
of the United Transport Service Em- 
ployees, is also a contender. 

In a statement accompanying his 
capitulation, Henderson said he had re- 
signed from the Communist Party but 
would continue to earry out the union’s 
“progressive fighting program.” In 
Communist parlanee, a “progressive” 
is one who follows the party line. 

Two other CIO union leaders have 
signed affidavits after resigning from 
the Party, while at the same time de- 
elaring they still believed in Commun- 
ist principles and would continue to 
fight for them. They are Maurice 
Travis, seeretary-treasurer of the Mine, 
Mill & Smelter Workers, and Max 
Perlow, who holds the same position 
with the United Furniture Workers. 

Since the affidavits state that the 
signer does not believe in Communism, 
besides not being a member of the Com- 
munist Party, there is some doubt as 
to the propriety of the affidavits signed 
by union leaders who still espouse Com- 
munism although dropping member- 
ship in the Party organization. 
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Grants $1,800 to Study 
Dirty Egg Causes 


Institute of American Poultry In- 
dustries has made an $1,800 grant for 
one year to the University of Missouri 
College of Agriculture to finance a 
study of the dirty-egg problem. An 
objective is to reduce the number of 
eggs requiring washing or cleaning be- 
fore marketing or use. First approach 
is to be a study of types of nesting 
materials that show most effective per- 
formance in keeping eggs from becom- 
ing dirty. 

The work will be done by Milton 
Dendy, a graduate student majoring in 
poultry husbandry, under the direction 
of E. M. Funk, professor of Poultry 
Husbandry. It is part of the Institute 
program in egg quality improvement. 


Macaroni Men Discuss 
Plant Operations 


Materials handling, quality control, 
drying, air conditioning and equipment 
design were discussed at a two-day 
forum on macaroni plant operations, 
at Northwestern University, under the 
management of Glenn G. Hoskins Co., 
Chieago, late in July. 

Forty-nine macaroni manufacturers 
attending the conference participated 
in the open forums held for ten minutes 
each hour after the presentation of pre- 
pared papers, and exchanged experi- 
ences in seeking solutions to production 
problems. At the close of the confer- 
ence each registrant possessed a loose- 
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leaf binder containing copies of the 
prepared papers, plant layout draw- 
ings, equipment catalogs and photos, 
engineering data and similar sources of 
information of reference value. 

Virtues of the new pneumatic system 
for handling flour were covered by 
W. G. Hoskins in his discussion on 
manufacturing costs, Federal Food & 
Drug Administration regulations and 
the New York City Health Department 
requirements covering equipment de- 
sign and construction. In all instances 
the objective is equipment which re- 
duces plant operating costs, permits 
easy cleaning and aids in maintenance 
of sanitary plant conditions. 

The roles of serew conveyors, bucket 
elevators, endless belt conveyors and 
lift truck handling with the aid of 
pallets were also dealt with. In his 
comparison of motor power advantages 
over those of manpower, Glenn G. 
Hoskins stated that any labor-saving 
installation which pays for itself by 
savings in five years is a profitable 
investment. 

Manufacture and the problems of 
maintenance of macaroni dies were ex- 
plained by C. Daniel Maldari, Donato 
Maldari & Sons, New York, N. Y. His 
presentation was illustrated with 
photographie slides and included selee- 
tion of materials, design specifications, 
production technics, and maintenance 
of dies. Three macaroni defects attrib- 
uted to dies are “dough rings”, “splits” 
and “roughs”. It is true that not all 
causes of “dough rings” are known, but 

(Industry News Continued) 





Marshall Aid Sugar 


U. S. and British food administrators help 
Minister of Food John Strachey watch 
the unloading of the first cargo of sugar 
under Marshall Plan aid. The sugar came 
from Santo Domingo and is expected to 
help Britain maintain its present sugar 
rationing scale. 
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SKINNER can unpacker and feeder 


Why not eliminate the costly, wearisome job of unpacking and feeding 
cans by hand? If you buy your cans in bags, the Skinner Can Unpacker 
and Feeder will probably cut your can handling cost by over one half. 
The operation of this labor-saving device is simple. Cans are moved 
forward, one layer at a time, onto the woven wire conveyor of the 
Feeder. By means of a lever, each layer is raised to the desired level. 
When the last or bottom layer is delivered, the bag elevator returns 
to its starting position. 

The can feeder is automatic. It will handle cans of any size and deliver 
them to the can conveyor line at any speed. For example, 6 ounce 
cans may be delivered at the rate of 1000 per minute if necessary. 


Send for illustrated bulletin and prices. 
INC. 


SKINNER AS HEE COMPANY, 


A A DUNEDIN FLORIDA, U.S.A. AA 











Fewer Parts To Clean. 
in the NEW 


VIKING | 
‘SANITOR 
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The remarkable simplicity of the 
new Viking “Sanitor” unit makes 
it tops in ease of disassembling. 
cleaning and reassembling. It 
is constructed of solid, approved 
dairy metal, machined and highly 
polished inside and out. There 
are only five large, easily cleaned parts to the entire pump. There is nothing 
to loosen when removing it from the unit. Just lift and turn to any one of four 
Positions, including complete reversal of suction and discharge ports. 

A simple, 0" ring seal, fully approved, eliminates mass of small seal parts. 


The smooth, positive action of the Viking “gear —_ a gear” principle assures 
steady delivery without splashing, { ing or p 











Pump Company 
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Any VOLUME of Hot Water INSTANTLY— 
Save Space! Eliminate storage tanks and 
related heating facilities! 


uM Immediate Adjustment to Any Desired 

+ Temperature —Waste neither water nor 
time waiting for proper temperature .. . 
you are ready to go to work when steam is 
up in boiler! 


Smooth, QUIET Operation at ALL 
VOLUMES —Transfer heat from steam to 
water — no banging or rattle! 


io Automatic Temperature Control of 
Large or Small Quantities of Water — 


Automatic adj to comp for 
changes in pressure and volume! 








These and more benefits can be yours 
with the PICK Instantaneous Steam 
Injection Heater. Seven sizes (10 to 
200 gal. per min.). Patented “Pressur- 
izer Piston” assures trouble-free per- 
formance. Easily,economically install- 
ed in old or new systems. Write for 
Bulletin WH-11. 

PICK MFG. CO., 3109 Alan Ave., West Bend, Wis. 





ee. 
Jot Down These Figures! 


Estimate Your Annual Hot Water Costs 


Coal, oil or other fuel . . . $_ 

| Water. 2 2 2 2 ec ce ee FL 
Maintenance of System . . $__ 
Miscellaneous . ....+. $ 


ou) Ye 





If your above costs are over $500, it should 
pay you to write Pick immediately for com- 
plete ‘Engineering Analysis Forms’. 
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Food Industry News 


Canners’ Choice 


Cannery workers in Fullerton, Calif., chose 
this miss to help them celebrate the be- 





Wide World 


ginning of the peach canning season. With 
carryovers cleaned up all along the line, 
the new peach pack, slightly under last 
year, appears to have clear sailing. 





worn die outlets and running of hot 
presses to inerease rate of production 
were cited to be two which are known. 
Presence of grit in dough and die wear 
including corrosion are respectively re- 
garded causes of “splits” and “rough- 
ness” in macaroni. 

Cost and performance factors in air 
handling were treated in considerable 
detail by W. G. Hoskins. In view of 
the large volumes of moisture vapor 
involved in the making and drying of 
macaroni products and the varied con- 
ditions under which plants operate, 
recommendation was made that re- 
quirements be submitted to air hand- 
ling and air conditioning engineers. 
Proper size of installations to meet 
requirements is more important than 
first cost. Also proper air handling in 
a macaroni plant should be regarded 
as an operation of first importance. 


Compares Dryers 

Making of good drying weather to 
order and a comparison of types of 
dryers with respect to advantages and 
defects were discussed by Charles M. 
Hoskins, with the concluding statement 
that there are still many unexplored 
areas in the field of macaroni drying. 

As the basis of a good program for 
quality control, Charles M. Hoskins 
suggested that a chief inspector be ap- 
pointed in each plant and that he 
report directly to the plant manager. 
This inspector is to be responsible for 
quality control throughout the plant. 
The recommended overall program in- 
cludes an edueational program to ac- 
quaint the employees with their respon- 
sibility, a quality control laboratory 


FOOD 
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with established procedures in sam- 
pling and testing and the establishment 
of specification standards for the raw 
materials and finished products. 


Propose Macaroni Standards 


The macaroni industry is well 
through the current business recess*on, 
according to C. L. Norris, Creamette 
Co., Minneapolis, president, National 
Macaroni Manufacturers Association, 
at a recent meeting in Chicago. 

He said that this year the industry 
produced 140 percent of the average 
for the five vears before the war, and 
stressed the convention theme: Better 
materials, better methods, better mer- 
chandising for better business. 

B. R. Jacobs, Brooklyn, director of 
research, reported that work is being 
done in cooperation with the Food & 
Drug Administration on proper label- 
ing of macaroni products and on uses 
for surplus flours. He said that the 
millers and macaroni association offi- 
cers proposed standards of quality for 
macaroni to require it to be made from 
semolina or farina with a permissible 
flour content of 10 percent instead of 
the present-day 3 percent. If it is 
made from flour, he said it should be 
labeled “substandard”. 


Acceptability Course 


Illinois Institute of Technology will 
offer a graduate course in food accepta- 
bility technies beginning September 21, 
and continuing through Jannary 25, 
1950. The course will consist of 16 
two-hour lectures. 
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F&DA Food Standards 


As predicted last month, canned 
pineapple and canned pineapple juice 
will be discussed at a hearing begin- 
ning on October 17, with a view to 
establishing standards of identity, 
quality, and fill of container. Mr. FE. E. 
Turkel has been designated as presid- 
ing officer. The proposed standards 
were printed on page 4887 of the 
August 6 Federal Register. 

Cheese standards of identity have 
been somewhat further delayed by ex- 
tension of the date by which comments 
on the tentative order may be received. 
The second extension was from August 
20 to October 4. Final order on this 
docket presumably will be issued as 
soon after that date as adequate con- 
sideration ean be given to the comments 
received. Effective date of the stand- 
ards, when issued, will probably be 
early 1950. 

Bread standards hearing took an un- 
expected recess from August 12 to 
September 7. At the time when the 
hearing resumed, it was hoped that 
about three weeks more testimony 
would complete this hearing. Final 
adjournment, if by October 1, would 
indicate that briefs might be filed early 
in 1950. A tentative order probably 
will not appear before Spring. Final 
order and effective date of the stand- 
ards, when issued, will probably be 
about 12 to 18 months from now. 

Canned mushroom standards of iden- 
tity were considered at a short hearing 
on August 18. Request for use of rela- 
tively large amounts of ascorbie acid 
to retard darkening of mushrooms 
when packed in glass containers was 
lodged by one packer and one con- 
tainer manufacturer. Other packers, 
who did not object, pointed out that 
some investigation should be made of 
the effeet on mushrooms when packed 
in tin containers, using comparable 
amounts of ascorbie acid. The effect 
of the asecorbie acid on color of the 
mushrooms, and therefore on the ap- 
parent mushroom quality or grade, 
was also raised. 


Sugar Studies Include 
New Industrial Uses 


New appropriations totalling $100,- 
000 for research on sugar as a food 
and as an industrial raw material have 
been announced by Dr. Robert C. 
Hockett, Scientifie Director of Sugar 
Research Foundation. 

Six projects are concerned with new 
uses for sugar and molasses. Five 
studies on the properties of sugar in 
baking, fruit freezing and food tech- 
nologies will be continued. With the 
new preliminary list of grants, the 

(Industry News Continued) 
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These caps are adjustable to any head 

size, eliminating annoyance of shrink- 

age and assortment of sizes. Cost less than average 
expense of laundering ill-fitting cloth caps. Light 
and comfortable to wear. Send coupon now. Just mail 
the coupon below and we will send you, absolutely 
FREE, a patented adjustable Paperlynen Service Cap, 
with your company name and/or trade mark on it. 








PAPERLYNEN COMPANY 

555 West Goodale St., Dept. D-10 

Columbus, Ohio 

Please send us, absolutely FREE, a patented adjustable Paperlynen Cap, 
with our Company name as given below. (If you wish your trade mark on 
cap, too, catacll shoes showing it.) 


pO a TT errr were errr ree ere eee 
BORE So ccc vctccinvevecedegccecs Cocecaceccccoseececses 
COP sé eceesesen od devebsceeccccodsssObeve ce Cbdnesees 


Name and address of paper jobber most frequently patronized 
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usage Meats 
are TASTIER 


when Seasoned 


by FRITZSCHE 


Ecoromy and good flavor — that combination is basic for the 
manufacturer 10pes to succeed in the production and 
worthwhile line of prepared foods. For the producer 


4, sale of any v v line of pre } 
of sausage meat and numerous other pre-seasoned products | 
—this econor flavor problem has been made as simple as { 
A.B.C. FRITZSCHE flavoring specialists can supply the an- Award to General Foods } 
swer. It’s all explained in a little pamphlet entitled: “A More | 
Efficient Seasoning Technique “which you may have for i ° 5 : } 
the asking Cited for its outstanding accomplishment | 

in rapid-learning technics and mass train- | 

ing, General Foods Corp. was selected for 

dl the Third Annual Distinguished Service | 
— Award of the Special Devices Association. 
Est, 1871 Rear Admiral Luis de Florez, USNR, chair- | 
| 

| 


















man of the association’s award committee, 


poe) others, Ine. makes the presentation to Austin S. Igle- 


heart, GF president. General Motors and 
PORT AUTHORITY BUILDING, 76 NINTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11,N. Y. mom 7 P 
AT&T were previous winners. 











BRANCH OFFICES and “STOCKS: Atlanta, Ga., ‘Boston, Mass., *Cbicago, Il., Cin- 
cinnati, O., Cleveland, O., Dallas, Tex., Detroit, Mich., Los Angeles, Calif., Philadel phia, 
Pa., San Francisco, Calif St. Louis, Mo., ‘Toronto, Canada and * Mexico, D. F . search ade available si 
FACTORY: Clifton, N. | sums for research made available since 
1943 now total more than $1,500,000, 
Dr. Hockett said. At present the pro- 
gram is supported by almost the entire 
domestic sugar industry, including cane 
sugar refiners, sugar beet processors, 
and raw sugar producers, as well as 
members in Canada and the Domini- 
can Republic. 
Here is an unequaled op- The following officers were elected 
to serve for the coming year: Presi- 














portunity for chemists, en- 


; dent, Ernest W. Greene, vice-president 

22nd EXPOSITION gineers, plant executives, of Hawaiian Sugar Penton Associa- 

a and others in the food in- ag pe erg g —— H. 

Shields, president of U. S. Beet Sugar 

’ CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES dustry—to see and learn Association, and Victor L. Johnson, 


vice-president of The American Sugar 
ue Refining Co.; Scientifie Director, Dr. a . 
exhibits about the latest ad- Robert C. Hockett; Treasurer, F. A. 


from over 350 informative 


Davidson, president of Refined Syrups 


vances in materials, methods, 
& Sugars, Ine.; and Secretary, Neil 


GRAND “< ’ x 
CENTRAL and equipment for their che- 


pacace Kelly. 
new yor mical processing requirements ‘on 
—to get a wealth of new ideas Navy Cookbook Utilizes 
for reducing costs, increasing Processed Feods 


production e ficiency, and improving products—to discuss problems i 
About half of the 600 recipes from 


and plans wich technical representatives of exhibitors here to help the 1945 edition of the Navy Cook 
Book have been tested in the dietary 
op:rations kitchens of the 14 members of Navy 
: . Industrial Association. This project 
was started late in the spring of 1948, 

and was to be completed by 1951. 
period of time? Like thousands of others, you can make yours a Clark V. Kizzia, of General Foods 
Corp., is chairman of the NIA project. 
Purpose of the program is to assist 
MANAGEMENT INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION CO. the Navy in revising its recipe service 
~ 2 and to keep the Subsistence Division 


adapi the newest techniques and equipment to your food processing 


+o else can you get so much valuable information in such a short 


more important job by being fully informed. Plan now to attend. 
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of the Navy abreast of current devel- 
opments in the food field. Sought are 
more nutritious and more palatabie 
meals for Naval personnel, both ashore 
and afloat. 

Included in the items tested are ree- 
ipes calling for the alternate use of 
fresh, frozen, dehydrated or canned 
food items. This is done to provide 
a recipe adaptable to whatever supply 
storage conditions may confront vari- 
ous Navy galleys. 


Ban Compound 1080 


The Kentucky State Health Depart- 
ment has notified all food-handling 
firms in the state that the use of Com- 
pound 1080, a deadly rat poison, on 
their premises will result in prosecu- 
tion. The poison is as deadly to human 
beings as it is to rats, it is said. 

Establishments allowing use of the 
poison will be subject to fines up to 
$100 and their personnel subject to jail 
sentences up to 30 days. 


DISTRIBUTION 


Beer and Ale Production 
Ahead of Last Year 


Taxpaid withdrawals of beer ‘and 
ale from the nation’s breweries totaled 
49,510,136 bbl. during the first seven 
months of this yeer—an increase of 
685,856 bbl. over the corresponding 
period of 1948—according to E. V. 
Lahey, president of the United States 
Brewers Foundation. 

While sales increased, beer and ale 
production also climbed. Total malt 
beverage output in the U. S. for seven 
months ending July 31, aggregated 53,- 
717,104 bbl.—an increase of 2,088,305 
bbl., or 4 percent over the same period 
last year. 

During July alone, 9,381,685 bbl. of 
beer and ale were produced. This is 
1.4 percent more than the output in 
June, and 464,531 bbl. or 5.2 percent 
more than July, 1948. 

Sales of beer and ale by the brew- 
eries of the nation in July showed the 
largest increase in the West North 
Central Region, which includes Minne- 
sota, Iowa, Missouri and Nebraska. 
The increased sales in this territory 
amounted to 13.9 percent. 

Following settlement of the strike 
which last spring paralyzed New York 
City’s brewing companies, the State of 
New York again took the lead in tax 
paid withdrawals of beer and ale 
among the ten leading states. Wis- 
consin is in second place. 

Federal taxes for the first seven 
months are higher by $5,206,043, or 
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The ZM Continuous Pulp Press 
is the answer to the demand 
for a press of smaller capacity, 
but retaining the high effi- 
ciency and alli of the outstand- 
ing features of the parent press, 





Zenith* Model ZL Pulp Presses 
are being used for dewatering, 
beet pulp, pineapple, tomato 
pomace, corn germ and fibre, 
vegetables, brewers grain, cher- 
ries, citrus fruits, fish, paper 
pulp, and many other mate- 
rials, assuring a direct cake of 


ZENITH ADVANTAGES uniform consistency. 


Closed construction 100% continuous... from 
Easily installed storage bin to pressed cake, the 
Minimum floor space ZL Press dewaters up to 20 


Good plant housekeeping tons of wet pulp per hour. 
















Model ZP . . . our smallest 

press with less capacity than 

the ZM or ZL but having a 

very high efficiency. 
*Copyrighted 

**Patents applied for 









Tue pars are highly magnetized Alnico. 
Grate is laid in floor opening or throat of hopper. 
Wire grid over grate (not shown in picture) deflects 
material against magnetized bars. All ferrous objects, 
regardless of shape and size, are caught by magnets. 
Strings, paper, rags, sticks, stones, etc., also stopped. 
Assembly is easily removed for cleaning. 

Bauer Magnetic Grates are available in sizes from 2 
x 4 in. up to 6 or 8 ft. square. Just tell us the dimen- 
sions you want, and we'll give you a quotation and a 
prompt delivery date. 

This unique permanently magnetized separator is 
applicable to all flowable bulk materials of sufficient 
fineness to pass through the interstices—grain, seeds, 
coffee, tea, spices, nuts, chemicals, etc. 

You are invited to ask for literature describing 
Bauer Magnetic Grates and other Bauer Magnetic 
Separators, Catalog of the complete Bauer line will 
also be sent upon request. 


THE BAUER BROS. CO. 


1740 SHERIDAN AVENUE SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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LINE OF 
FOOD 
PROCESSING 
EQUIPMENT 
e 
DOUBLE and SINGLE 
DISC 
ATTRITION MILLS 
e 
HAMMER MILLS 
e 
CRUSHERS, CRUSHER- 
FEEDERS, BREAKERS 
e 


Mechanical, Pnevu- 

matic, Gravity, and 

Magnetic Separators 
e 


Huliers, Cleaners, 
Shakers, Aspirators, 
Exhaust Fans 
* 


Nut Blanchers, 
Roasters, Granulators, 
Butter Mills and 
Texturizers 


LABORATORY MILLS 
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OF THE NATIONS FOODS 


DETROIT CHICAGO 


448 We ome AVE. ZONE 
IONE 16 


Four 


Modern 
Fortresses 


MolMRCIUol collate] 
The Nation's 
Foods 
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Nicholson Steam Traps 


STOP WATERLOG LOSS 





Fal Temperature Differential 





Due to Operation on Lowest 





Repeated comparative tests by large users of traps show that Nicholson traps 
operate on lowest temperature differential: 5° to 15°, depending on trap size 
and steam pressure. Production of cooking kettles, for example, has been increased 
as much as 30% because fast action of Nicholson traps keeps equipment full of 
live steam. They are specified for all apparatus where back-up of condensate 
HIGH-PRES.- causes corrosion or damage 
SURE FLOATS to thin gauges. 5 types for 
bien cant, every application; size 4%” 
wud 0 hand to 2”; press. to 225 Ibs. 


wh steel. Welded. In 
a all sizes and 


shapes; for operating mechanisms and as tanks 
or vessels. 2-day delivery. BULLETIN 348. 





BULLETIN 1047 or 
Food Industries Cat. 





W. H. NICHOLSON & CO., 193 Oregon St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


J 
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Eastern Pub. Service 


Big Pinch 


The photographer tells us this is 50 lb. of 
pure salt, mined at the Las Salinas salt 
mines in the Dominican Republic. Nothing 
particularly remarkable about it, but we 
bought the picture, and so, by golly, we're 
going to use it. 





1.3 percent, than for the similar period 


of last year. Up to the end of July, the’ 


nation’s breweries paid into the U. S. 
Treasury $399,325,675. 


Bakers’ Fruit Choices 
Surveyed by USDA 


Bakers’ preferences as to the various 
types and kinds of fruits used in 
baking pies, tarts and other baked 
goods is currently being sought in a 
survey by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economies, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Wholesale and retail bakers in 
Chicago comprise the group being 
checked regarding the kind of fruits 
now being used in baking, ineluding 
apples, peaches, blueberries, apricots, 
and cherries. The information desired 
includes the experience bakers have 
had in the use of different packs of 
fruit, such as canned, frozen, dried, 
or fresh fruit. This survey is part of 
a larger study financed under the Re- 
search & Marketing Act and dealing 
with the economies of new and im- 
proved uses of agricultural eommodi- 
ties. 

The Bureau of Agricultural & Indus- 
trial Chemistry, at its western labora- 
tory, in carrying out the RMA object- 
ives, is conducting research in new 
fruit products suitable for baking use, 
particularly in pies. Information is 
needed as to the qualities and proper- 
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ties in fruits which bakers think are 
important so that these qualities and 
properties may be incorporated in the 
new products. 


New Concentrate Output 
Optioned to Vacuum 


A new company, Ridge Citrus Con- 
centrates, Ine., Davenport, Fla., plans 
construction of a plant to produce 
2,000,000 gal. of citrus concentrates a 
season, aceording to Harry Dicristina, 
temporary president of the new con- 
cern. 

Mr. Dieristina, who also heads the 
Holly Hill Fruit Products Co., said 
that the new firm would purchase some 
buildings and land from the Holly Hill 
company and add some new ones. 

The output of the new plant will be 
sold to Vacuum Foods Corp., at Ply- 
month, for three years. Vacuum Foods 
has an option for the output for an 
additional two years. 

It is expected that the new plant will 
be in operation next season. Much of 
the fruit will be purchased from Holly 
Hill, supplemented by outside pur- 
chases. 

This arrangement, adding to the 
production of Vacuum’s own plants at 
Plymouth and Lessburg, provides a 
total estimated annual output of 
10,000,000 gal. for the producers of 
Minute Maid. 


Slow Decline Predicted 
For Rice Exports 


While no immediate drop in U. S. 
rice exports to the customary Latin 
American markets is expected, a 
gradual decline from the current post- 
war peak of U. S. rice shipments to 
Latin America is likely to occur after 
1950. 

This is the opinion of J. Norman 
Efferson, marketing specialist who has 
just returned from a four-month, first- 
hand study of the rice situation in 
11 Latin American areas. 

Cuba continues to hold its historical 
position as the most important outlet 
for United States rice, Dr. Efferson 
says, preferring it to rice available 
from any other country. Cuba may be 
expected to continue to buy large 
quantities from this country as long as 
the price is competitive. Other Latin 
American areas, ineluding Venezuela, 
the British West Indies, and Bolivia, 
still offer possible markets for United 
States rice surpluses. 

American rice of the type repre- 
sented by the Rexora, Texas Patna, and 
Blue Bonnet varieties, is considered by 
Cubans to be the most desirable rice in 

(Industry News Continued) 
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j. SO, let Sprout-Waldron be the first to 
come to your assistance. 



















Everyday we are matching customers’ 
standard and specialized requirements for 
handling foods, dyes, plastics, chemicals— 
or what have you? 


At Sprout-Waldron you will find a size, 
a type, and a construction for almost every 
mixing need. 

There are verticals, horizontals, batch 

or continuous, rubber lined or glass lined 

- . of wood, carbon steel, nickel steel, 
stainless steel—even Plexiglas. 


Let’s get together on your mixing 
problems today! Send full details to 
SPROUT, WALDRON & CO., 

35 Waldron St., Muncy, Pa. 





SPRUAAMAMAA 


PENNSYLVANIA 


iIMUNCY. 
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STEEL 


Every Kind 
Quick Delivery 


Plates, Structurals, 
Bars, Sheets, Tubes, etc. 
... Carbon, Alloy and 
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Stainless Steels.... Dennate tidiaies stan | 
| 
His pop claims these tomatoes were grown 
in the family garden in Auburn, N. Y. 
The big one being held by the boy weighs 
2 Ib. 10 oz., and the other 1 Ib. 4 oz. 
Wonder how they do with watermelons? 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, {nc. Plants: New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Detroit, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
a ee ee ee the world. United States rice produe- 
ers, Dr. Efferson states, can help main- 
tain their market in Cuba by delivering 
to that country relatively large quanti- 
ties of this type and withholding the 
rate re eee medium- and short-grain types not 
liked by Cuban consumers. | 
The total export supply situation in 
Latin America in 1949 is less than last 
year, but over a long-time period the 
U.S. rice industry must expeet gradu- 
ally increasing competition from Latin 
Tabular American producing areas, as result 
of inereased exports from Colombia 
- and Eeuador, and production of a 
A 6 LE - EYO R ‘ greater proportion of domestic require- 
r jl ments in Cuba. Brazil will continue 
fer the j ps pt to be an important exporter in Latin 
quest for a Deaiitn 
FOOD and CHEMICAL INDUSTRY | Be copy of our one fet. 
«handles any flowable material « © j ; new catalog | 


insert, de- 
SANITARY + SELF-CLEANING ) 4 el World News 


Cable-Veyor 


POSITIVE MATERIAL MOVEMENT | Me in detail, Puerto Rico Increases 


will bring 





HIGH SPEED and CAPACITY Be it by return Sugar Production 
meil. San Juan, P. R.—Puerto Rican 


sugar production this year amounted to 
1,277,491 short tons, an increase of 
169,231 over last year’s crop. This 
output established a new record, de 
spite a short strike in January. The 
yield per acre, however, was lower than 
last year, according to the Association 
of Sugar Producers. 

The sugar surplus this year is es- 


HAPMAN CONVEYORS, Inc. pose ar, prriresean timated at 206,856 tons, out of which, 























at the discretion of the United States 
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Secretary of Agriculture, the necessary 
sugar for normal inventory will be 
allocated, as sugar reserve stocks. 

It is estimated in industry cireles 
that if 90,000 tons are al'ocated to the 
Puerto Rican industry as normal in- 
ventory, the balance of 16,856 tons 
would represent the available sugar 
surplus, out of which Puerto Rico 
ean ship to Europe under ECA pro- 
gram after the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture declares that there is an actual 
surplvs on the Island. 

Efforts are underway to make a 
shipment to Europe to eliminate the 
surplus. At present, Puerto Rico is 
authorized to ship 1,070,635 tons to 
the U. S. market. 


Heinz Australia Company 
Finances Expansion 


MELBOURNE—The H. J. Heinz Co., 
operating in Australia under the eon- 
trol of the English subsidiary, has 
made arrangements with the Austra- 
lian Mutual Provident Society for 
a maximum advance of £1,000,000 
(about $2,240,000) for future expan- 
sion of its food processing business on 
the continent. 

The insurance company will advance 
the money in units of £50,000 till 
September 1958. The funds will be 
secured by the issue of 25-yr. deben- 
tures. 

Authorized capital of H. J. Heinz 
Co. Pty. Ltd. is £500,000, of which 
£456,000 is issued. Australian sales 
last year rose 27 percent, to set a new 
record. 


Mexican Grain Buying 
Under New Agency 


Mexico Crry—Mexico has made a 
purchase of 1,028,000 bu. of U. S. 
winter hard wheat from the Continen- 
tal Grain Co. The purchase was made 
by the newly organized Mexican In- 
porting & Exporting Co., which re- 
placed the former government-spon- 
sored Nacional Distribuidora y Regula- 
dora agency. 

The latter agency lost 300,000,000 
pesos (about $7,500,000) during its 
seven years of operation. The losses 
were shown to have been caused by 
subsidies given to local corn and wheat 
sales and failure of government spon- 
sored retail outlets to pay aecounts 
with the parent concern. 

Mexico, due to increased use of hy- 
brid corn, is now self-sufficient in that 
product, and it is contemplating ex- 
porting corn to Venezuela. However, 
there is little prospect of becoming 
adequately stocked in wheat and im- 
ports will have to continue. 

(Industry News Continued) 
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Slime, off-odors, decreased production, and water con- 
tamination are all hidden “taxes” that decrease your 
profits. But these “taxes” are UNNECESSARY! — IF 
— you use In-Plant Chlorination. Here’s how this win- 
ning formula halts these unfair penalties. 

SLIME “TAX” — In-Plant Chlorination removes all 
slime because it prevents bacterial growths at all points. 
ODOR “TAX”—In-Plant Chlorination reduces off-odors 
because it kills the bacteria that produce them. 
DECREASED PRODUCTION “TAX”—In-Plant Chlo- 
rination increases production by greatly reducing clean- 
up time. 

WATER CONTAMINATION “TAX’—In-Plant Chlo- 
rination sterilizes the wash water, fluming water, and 
cooling water, thus preventing product contamination 
from those sources. 

In-Plant Chlorination applied by W&T equipment 
increases profits by reducing cleaning costs, increasing 
production, preventing product contamination from un- 
sterilized water, and by the increased efficiency of work- 
ing in a “spic and span” plant. 

Whether it be canning or freezing, removal of 
these “taxes” will increase your profits. 


REPEAL THESE HIDDEN “TAXES”. Vote the 
straight ticket, the Wallace & Tiernan ticket of 
In-Plant Chlorination applied by W&T equipment. 


1-25 


WALLACE & TIERNAN 


COMPANY, INC. 


EPRE 
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ng power 7o 
“ Springs Bleachery 


LUNKENHEIMER VALVES 


ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS: 


Robert & Co., Inc, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


CONTRACTORS: 
Grinnell Co., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 


Springs Cotton Mills’ Bleachery Division at Grace, S. C., is an outstand- 
ing development of one of the nation’s largest textile manufacturers. 

The power plant is based upon two 150,000 Ib. per hour boilers. Large 
numbers of Lunkenheimer Valves including main steam, boiler feed, 
check and non-return valves, as well as small and large valves ranging 
from 125 to 1500 Ib. standard for miscellaneous services, are used to 
control the power and process steam, powerhouse water supply, process- 
ing and fire protection. . 

This modern installation is another interesting example of the high 
regard in which Lunkenheimer Valves are held throughout all industry. 
If you are planning new construction or modernization of present 
facilities, it will pay you to specify Lunkenheimer Valves. Their reputa- 
tion for lower-cost, trouble-free service is industry-wide. 


CALL YOUR DISTRIBUTOR 


He has the experience and the 
stock to serve your needs. 





<o 


ESTABLISHED 1862 


THE LUNKENHEIMER CS. 


—= “QUALITY 
CINCINNATI 14, OHIO. U.S.A. 
NEW YORK 13 CHICAGO 6 BOSTON 10 PHILADELPHIA 34 
EXPORT DEPT, 318.322 HUDSON ST, NEW YORK 13..N. Y. 
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Wide World 
French Tuna Hooked American 


A nice day’s catch was reported by this 
crew of Cap Breton fishermen as they un- 
loaded tuna, hooked American style off the 
French coast. 





India Processing Costs 
Far Above U. S. 


Bomsay, Inp1a— Important con- 
trasts in costs of food processing be- 
tween India and the U. S. are given 
in a study pubiished by the Indian 
Food Preservers’ Association. It is 
shown that the production cost in 
India is roughly five times that of the 
United States. 

The Association’s study is based on 
comparative cost of a pound of canned 
fruit. Following are the figures (in. 
U.S. cents) : 


Item U. 8. India 
Material 2.65 12.25 
Labor .76 2.04 
Packing 2.04 7.14 
Overhead .22 2.04 
Publicity .39 (not computed) 
Sales -20 4.42 
6.26c, 28.89¢. 


Bans U. S. Tinned Milk 


MELBOURNE—Singapore has banned 
the importation of sweetened con- 
densed milk from hard eurreney areas. 
Imports from the U. S. and other hard 
currency areas increased by 437,430 
cases to 695,113 cases in 1948. Au- 
stralia was the leading supplier, with 
743,664 cases. 

Cargo afloat under licenses already 
issued will be admitted, but no further 
licenses will be issued. 

(Industry News Continued) 
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LIFT YOUR PROCESSING TO A NEW HIGH IN ACCURACY 


wm BRISTOL'S NEW CONTROLLERS: 


Here is a new automatic control instrument that will 


* repeat a previously-established action exactly as it happened 
the first time every time you want if... or— 


%* duplicate exactly the desired action in any like Bristol Series 


500 Controller 





BRISTOL'S Series 500 Air-Operated 
Controllers for temperature, pressure, 


flow, liquid level 


These Features are NEW and EXCLUSIVE 


SIMPLEST CONTROL SYSTEM TO SERVICE. Only one service 
adjustment is needed. The control units and parts making 
up the control system are so accurately designed and toler- 
ances are so closely controlled that the system can be 
completely disassembled and reassembled, even with re- 
placement parts, with only one simple adjustment needed 
to put the system in exact calibration. Almost anybody 
can service a Bristol Series 500 Controller. 


FIVE TYPES OF CONTROL: on-and-off, proportional, pro- 
portional plus derivative, reset, reset plus derivative. 
Investigate your new opportunity for accuracy and 
uniformity in automatic control. Write for new bulletin 
on Series 500 Air-Operated Controllers. THE BRISTOL 
COMPANY, 115 Bristol Road, Waterbury 91, Conn. (The 
Bristol Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., Bristol’s 
Instruments Co., Ltd., Lynch Lane, Weymouth, Dorset, 
England.) 
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RESET, DERIVATIVE AND 
PROPORTIONAL TIME 
VALUES REPRODUCIBLE. 


Adjustments are accurately 
calibrated and exactly repro- 
ducible. Similar settings in 
any Series 500 Controller 
will produceexactly the same 
values. This means you can replace 
controllers on a process with full as- 
surance that such replacements will 
exactly duplicate the performance of 
the original. No more cut-and-try to 
arrive at the original setting . . . saves 
hours by reducing shutdown time. 






BRISTOL 


AUTOMATIC CONTROLLING, RECORDING 
AND TELEMETERING INSTRUMENTS 
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BIG AUSTRALIAN PACKING PLANT INSTALLS 


Frick 


on 


The Queensland Meat Industry Board recently installed three Frick ammonia booster 
compressors for producing low temperatures at the Brisbane Abattoir. The Board says 
these big machines, each with four cylinders of 15" bore and 10" stroke, “have worked 
very ssc and have increased the output of the freezers at Brisbane by 26%. 





Two of Three Frick Compressors at Brisbane 


. Annual capacity of the plant now ap- 


proximates 250,000 cattle, 150,000 calves, 
50,000 hogs, and 700,000 sheep and 
lambs. 

Whether you're in Augusta or Australia, 
if you need air conditioning, refrigerating 
or ice-making equipment in commercial or 
industrial sizes, there's a Frick system to 
meet your requirements. Ask for recom- 
mendations and estimates. 





DEPENDABLE REFRIGERATION SINCE 













WAYNESBORO, PENNA fe iw 


Also Builders of Power laid and Sawmill Machinery 


ALKOR FLOORS # roar 2s 





The ATLAS ALKOR jointed 
ceramic tile floor shown 
represents the ultimate in 
durable food plant floor 
construction. 


Atlas materials represent durable construction resulting from years of research 


and practical experience. 


Atlas service includes design, material recommendations and supervision, if 


desired. 


Atlas will recommend tile contractors in your locality experienced in Atlas food 


plant floor construction. 


Raion Mbt Mineral Products Company 


MERTZTOWN, PENNA. 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 
° ° PITTSBURGH, PA. 
"DETROIT, MICH. ST. LOUIS, MO. 

* Stock corried ot these points 














HOUSTON, TEXAS 
* BERKELEY, CALIF. *LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
DALLAS, TEXAS NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
“DENVER, COLO. OMAHA, NEB. 
*MONOLULU, HAWAII * SEATTLE, WASH. 


IN CANADA: H. L. BLACHFORD, Limited, MONTREAL AND TORONTO 
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Schedule of Events 


October 


4- 6—Society of Industrial Packaging & Ma- 
terials Handling Engineers. 4th annual 
exposition, Convention Hall, Detroit. 

7—National Pickle Packers Assn., annual 

meeting, Sheraton Hotel, Chicago. 

9-12—-Master Brewers Assn. of America, an- 
nual convention, Los Angeles. 

10-11—Boston Conference on Distribution, 
21st annual forum, Hotel Statler, Bos- 
ton. 

12-15—National Assn. of Food Chains, 16th 
annual meeting, Statler and Mayflower 
Hotels, Washington, D. C 

15-20—American Bakers Assn., annual conven- 
tion and baking industry exposition, 
Municipal Auditorium, Atlantic City. 

20-22—International Assn. of Milk & Food 
Sanitarians, 36th annual convention, 
Deschler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

24-26—Packaging Institute, 11th annual forum, 
Commodore Hotel, New York City. 

24-26—National Assn. of Popcorn Manufac 
turers, international convention and ex- 
position, Palmer House, Chicago. 

24-28—National Safety Council, 37th national 
congress, Stevens, Congress and Mor- 
rison Hotels, Chicago. 

26-28—Milk Industries Foundation, annual 
convention, Ambassador Hotel, Los 
Angeles 

26-28—International Assn. of Ice Cream Man 
ufacturers, 45th annual convention, 
Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles. 

31-Nov. 2—American Oil Chemists Society, 
fall meeting, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago 

31-Nov. 3—Super Market Institute, mid-year 
meeting, Hotel Cavalier, Virginia Beach, 
Va. 


November 


1- 5—California Section, American Chemical 
Society, Pacific chemical exposition and 
industrial conferences, Civic Audito- 
rium, San Francisco. 
2. 4—Industrial Management Society, 13th 
annual time-and-motion study clinic, 
Sheraton Hotel, Chicago. 
§- 9—American Butter Institute, 41st annual 
meeting, Drake Hotel, Chicago 
13-17—Vegetable Growers Assn. of America, 
41st annual convention, Claypool Ho- 
tel, Indianapolis. 

14-16—Grocery Manufacturers of America, 41st 
annual meeting, Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York City. 

14-17—American Bottlers of Carbonated Bev- 
erages, 31st national convention, Con- 
vention Hall, Detroit. 

14-18—Refrigeration Equipmeat Manufactur- 
ers Assn., 6th all-industry refrigeration 
and air conditioning exposition, Audi- 
torium, Atlantic City. 

16-18—Texas Technological College, dairy man- 
ufacturers’ short course, Dept. of Dairy 
Manufacturing, Lubbock, Tex. 

27-30—National Automatic Merchandising 
Assn., convention and exhibit, Audi- 
torium, Atlantic City. 

28-Dec. 3—Chemical Industries, 22nd exposi- 
tion, Grand Central Palace, New York. 

29-30—Purdue University, Sth industrial waste 
conference, Lafayette, Ind. 


December 


5-10—Penn. State College, short ice cream 
course for dairy equipment and supply 
men, School of Agriculture, State Col- 
lege, Pa. —End 
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For continuous or intermittent duty 


in a host of diversified services 


Select the pump you need for the proc- 
ess you use from the diversified line of 
Peerless horizontal pumps. The pump 
shown above, a Peerless general pur- 
pose pump handling plant process 
water, typifies a host of efficient Peer- 
less centrifugal pumps which are 
boosting output and cutting costs for 
manufacturers and municipalities 
everywhere. With its comprehensive 
line of horizontal pumps Peerless can 
handle chemicals or alkaline liquids, 
pump clear water or solids in suspen- 
sion. There are pumps for fluids at 
high temperatures or they can furnish 
water or foam for approved plant fire 
protection. Peerless will move volatile 






Los Angeles, California 


butane-propane or tricky caustics and 
acids. Pumps are available for all prac- 
ticable heads and capacities. Duty can 
be continuous or intermittent. Con- 
struction materials are suited to the 
liquid being pumped. And, backing up 
their installation qualified Peerless 
field engineering service is available 
in all principal cities to see that each 
pump matches or exceeds customer 
expectations. Write today for pump 
engineering information on your 
process or service. The chart at right 
lists a number of the types of Peerless 
horizontal centrifugal pump bulletins 
in which you will be interested. 


PEERLESS PUMP DIVISION 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


District Offices: New York 5,37 Wall St.; Chicago 40, 4554 N. Broadway; St. Louis 8, 
3908 Olive St.; Atlanta Office: Rutland Bldg., Decatur, Ga.; Omaha, Nebr., 4330 
Leavenworth St.; Dallas 1, Tex., 3905 Elm St.; Fresno, Calif.; Los Angeles 31, Calif. 
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— A 
SCORES OF TYPES io 
HUNDREDS OF MODELS 
THOUSANDS OF APPLICATIONS 
Here are a few of the services which 
Peerless horizontal pumps can per- 
form. Pian with Peerless. Request 
copies of the Bulletins you need by 
Bulletin number. 
Pump Service Bulletin No. 
~ Water Supply B-1300 
Fire Protection B-1500 
Chemicals and Oils B-810 
Vaporous Liquids B-2201 
~ Butane-Propane B-2200 
“BoilerFeed  —-|_—-—B-806 
Sewage and Solids B-154 
Hi-Pressure i B-310 
Acids and Causties | D-2400 
Process Services B-803 
All-purpose Pumps | B-2301 











Peerless 


VERTICAL AND HORIZONTAL 


Pumps 
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ar This Little Piggie Goes to Market 





BROWN 





With the Help of 
Brown Advanced 
Instrumentation 


Air-conpitionep sMoKEHOUSES are one of the recent great improve- 
ments in the meat packing industry . . . and new developments in instru- 
mentation have helped make them a modern, production operation. 


Processing time is greatly reduced . . . and smoke temperature and humidity 
are maintained at constant values, assuring uniformly high quality products. 


One manufacturer of smokehouses relies on a Brown wet-and-dry bulb ther- 
mometer with Air-O-Line Control to provide precise regulation. Prescribed 
conditions are accurately maintained for all provisions . . . permitting 
unusual flexibility with substantial savings in time, labor and money. 


Brown Advanced Instrumentation is effecting such economies in many 
other food processing operations, recording and controlling a wide range of 
variables. Call in your local Brown engineer, today .. . investigate Advanced 
Instrumentation for your plant! 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR CO. 
BROWN INSTRUMENTS DIVISION 
4502 Wayne Avenue, Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


Offices in 73 principal cities of the United States, Canada and throughout the world 











Honeywell 
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Changes in Food Supplies 





Production 


Ice CREAM output for July was esti- 
mated at 67,280,000 gal., 5 percent un- 
der July, 1948, and 1 percent below 
the 1943-1947 average for the month. 
The June-July increase was only 2 
percent, compared with a 9 percent 
advance a year ago and a five-year 
average gain of 11 percent. Total pro- 
duction for the first seven months was 
337,625,000 gal., off 3 percent from a 
year ago, but 8 percent above the five- 
year average. 


CreaMeRY Burtrer production, for 
July, estimated at 136,155,000 lb., was 
8 percent above output in July, 1948, 
but 11 percent below the five-year av- 
erage for the month. The June-July 
seasonal decline was a sharp 12 per- 
cent, compared with 9 percent last 
year and a five-year average seasonal 
drop of only 7 percent. Production for 
the first seven months was 17 percent 
above the same period last year, but 
4 percent below the five-year average. 


AMERICAN CHEESE production, esti- 
mated at 96,000,000 Ib. in July, was 
14 percent under June, though 1 per- 
cent above July, 1948, and about the 
same as the five-year average for the 
month. The June-July dip last year 
was 10 percent, while the five-year 
average was 11 percent. 


OLEOMARGARINE produced during June 
came to 63,590,273 Ib., in the eompila- 
tion of the National Association of 
Margarine Manufacturers. The break- 
down was 51,435,110 Ib. of uncolored 
and 12,155,163 Ib. of colored. The total 
output was a drop from the 75,869,384 
Ib. produced in June, 1948, although 
colored margarine production a year 
ago was only 6,385,042 Ib. 


Stocks 


CanNeD Sweet Corn held in canners’ 
hands August 1 totaled 4,112,712 ac- 
tual eases, according to the National 
Canners Association. This compares 
with 194,469 cases held on the same 
date a year ago. Shipments from Aug. 
1, 1948, to this August 1 totaled 30,- 
491,797 eases, compared with 27,649,- 
431 cases shipped in the same stretch 
the previous year. 


CanNnep Lima Bran stocks on August 
1 totaled 103,230, compared with none 
on the same date a year ago, in NCA’s 
compilation. These stocks remained 
from a total pack of 2,598,980 cases. 


CaNNED Basy Foop stocks amounted 
to 40,908,000 doz., on August 1, com- 
pared with 36,838,000 doz. on the same 
date last year. 


Storage 


Burrer reserves in cold storage ware- 
houses on August 1 were reported at 
136,500,000 Ib., of which 8,800,000 Ib. 
represented government holdings, ac- 
cording to the American Butter Insti- 
tute. This total was 64 percent larger 
than on the same day last year and 22 
percent above the five-year average for 
the date. 


FrozeN FisH AND SHELLFISH held in 
storage August 1 amounted to 127,012,- 
907 lb., compared with 127,473,945 lb. 
held on the same date last year. 


CoLtp StoraGE Occupancy on August 
1 continued at the lowest point on 
record. Publie coolers were 52-percent 
filled, holding even with the July 1 
report. This was 3 points under the 
previous low recorded Aug. 1, 1940. 
Freezer occupancy rose 2 points from 
July 1, standing at 63 percent filled 
on August 1. This was, however, 6 
points under the previous low for the 
date, also recorded in 1940. 


Indexes 


The commodity index on foods, com- 
piled by the New York Journal of 
Commerce stood at 187.0 for the week 
ending September 10, compared with 
184.3 a week earlier, 179.9 for July, 
and 209.0 for September, 1948. 


Business Week’s index of business 
activity was 184.8 for the week ending 
September 3. A week earlier it stood 
at 183.9; a month earlier, 181.0; and 
a year earlier, 194.8. 


CONSTRUCTION 





| | eee $90 $855 $6,278 
Beverages........... 2,104 250 11,457 
Canning and Preserv- 

Mise tisdnveveuas TO angie 115 
CR ne ae Samece 1,883 
Confectionery........ aha he awit 1,008 
Grain Mill Products. 743 1,772 20,006 
oe eee ee eee 75 
Meats and Meat Prod- 

WC daceticaces os | Pere 7,547 
Milk Products....... 865 306 4,361 
Miscellaneous........ 1,440 981 13,498 











$5,617 $4,164 $66,228 
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THE FLEISCHMANN LABORATORIES 
Research Headquarters For Natural Yeast Products 


Baby Food Hits Jackpot! 


LEADING processor reports his 
fortified baby food an instant 
success. One low-cost nutritional 
fortifier pepped up product... 
sparked advertising and sales. 
Get the facts! Follow the trend 
to fortified foods. One of our 
technical men will be pleased to 
consult with you. No obligation! 
Special Products Division, 
STANDARD BRANDS INCORPORATED, 
New York 22, N. Y. 
VITAMIN D PRODUCTS: Hy-Dee Irradiated 
Dry Yeast, Irradiated Dry Yeast Type 
700-H; Viosterol (Irradiated Ergosterol). 
NATURAL B-COMPLEX PRODUCTS: Pure Pri- 
mary Dry Yeast (brewers' type), Bee-Flex 
Products, Yeast Extracts, Yeast Extract 
and Liver, Fortified Yeast with Iron. 
MALT EXTRACTS AND SYRUPS: A complete 
line of dry and liquid diastatic and non- 
diastatic malt extracts and malt syrups. 


Fleischmann's 


"First For Food Fortification” 


\ “Our best ads are | 


\ installed...” | 
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Two cell 
induced draft 
cooling tower. 


COOLING TOWERS 
WOOD-TANKS 
STAINLESS TANKS 
WOOD PIPE 
MULTI-FIN UNITS 


“ SANTA FE 


TANK & TOWER CO. 
ENGINEERS * FABRICATORS * ERECTORS 


5401 S. Boyle Ave., Los Angeles 11 
Branches: New York, Boston, Chicago, 
Tulsa, Houston, San Francisco 
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GENERAL CONTROLS 






Takes the 8 MANual 


out of Controls 
Theyre Automatic! 


f 


For controMing pressure, temperature, 
level and flow of all kinds of gases, 
liquids and air for domestic, commer- 
cial and industrial applications 





WD “ALL-GAS” CONTROL SYSTEMS 
@] AIRCRAFT CONTROLS, ELECTRIC 


WJ AUTOMATIC SAFETY 
WU SHUT-OFF VALVES 


@ MOTOR OPERATED VALVES 
UW MAGNETIC GAS VALVES 
W@W SOLENOID VALVES 


UW THERMOSTATIC CONTROLS 
AND CONTROL SYSTEMS 

WJ GOVERNOR-TYPE VALVES 

W HI-LOW-OFF VALVES 

W DIAPHRAGM VALVES 





W Umit CONTROLS 
UW REFRIGERATION VALVES 

W GAS REGULATORS 

UW Low WareR CONTROLS 

W STRAINERS, RELAYS 

UW PCRIABLE EQUIPMENT CONTROLS 
WU MACHINE TOOL CONTROIS 


GENERAL CONTROLS 


tof, ‘4 Lut, Z, 
4 Pressure, 





Temperature, Level & Flow Contrels 


FACTORY BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








HUNTING 
FOR GLYCERINE? 


Armour has it as close as your 
phone, Just call the nearest of 
Armour’s 332 convenient stock 
points for all grades. Quick de- 
livery keeps your inventories low. 


COND Gevreine Ditcsim 


Armourand Co., 1355 W.31stSt., Chicago, Ill. 
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What Washington Thinks 





By R. S. McBride, Washington, D. C. 


CO-OP SALES PRACTICE-—Farm 
Credit Administration has surveyed 
the marketing practices of co-ops that 
deal in canned or frozen fruits or vege- 
tables. Seventy such agencies were 
studied, which do about 80 percent of 
this kind of business. 

These co-ops market more than 60 
percent of their processed products 
under their own brands. Price is usu- 
ally determined at the beginning of the 
season by adding to prospective pack- 
ing eost a “sufficient margin” to pro- 
vide “a fair return to growers.” More 
than half of the sales are by contract. 
About three-fourths of the sales are 
through brokers. Nearly all (about 
95 percent) are sold f.o.b. shipping 
point. 

These policies represent activity in 
a field that produces over 30,000,000 
cases of canned goods and over 50,- 
000,000 Ib. of, frozen produets. Worth 
noting! 


SMOTHERING—Packaging of cer- 
tain fruits and vegetables in tight eon- 
tainers may cause smothering. Recent 
studies with cranberries demonstrate a 
very satisfactory keeping quality of the 
herries in a retail cellophane perfo- 
rated bag if kept several weeks refrig- 
erated at temperatures from 33 to 38 
deg. F. After that long eold storage, 
the fruit can be kept without refrig- 
eration for several days, or sometimes 
for as much as a week during retail 
sale and in the kitchen. 

All that fine performance is des- 
troyed, however, when non-perforated 
bags are tightly heat-sealed. Such 
“superior” packaging, which is very 
desirable for some commodities, smoth- 
ers the fruit and causes early rotting. 
Any technologist packaging vegetable 
material that contains live cells must 
remember this hazard of smothering. 


CONGRESSIONAL INQUIRY— 
There has been so much talk regarding 
adulteration of foods by chemicals 
residues from chemieal additions or 
chemical-sprays—that many Congress- 
men have beeome convineed that a 
formal investigation is essential. The 
greatest impetus to enactment by the 
House of Representatives of a reso- 
lution of inquiry came when Repre- 
sentative Sabath, powerful chairman 
of the Rules Committee, introduced 
H. Res. 323 in language substantially 
like the earlier Keefe resolution H. 
Res. 207. 

Ultimately, we shall have perhaps a 
year of controversy over the many 
phases of insecticides, fertilizers, chem- 


icals, and foods. The industry might 
as well get ready te carry on in as 
good humor as possible while the 
Washington commotion continues over 
these wide, but related, fields. It will 
be a battle of giants, and no one can 
even guess the ultimate outcome. 


BE CAREFUL!—The Bureau of 
Plant Industry has been trying to fix 
cauliflower so that it will stay attrac- 
tive and marketable longer. One of 
its suggestions has caused cold shivers 
along the spine of Food & Drug 
Administration. The idea is that the 
heads of cauliflower with leaf attached 
should be sprayed with 2,4-D or with 
napthaleneacetie acid, nick-name NA. 

Preservation of attractive appear- 
ance is not doubted. But the food law 
boys feel that such chemical spraying 
is certainly going to carry through to 
the kitchen in many cases. And who 
wants to eat either 2,4-D or NA? 
There may be some practical applica- 
ion of the new knowledge developed. 
But meantime let’s hope that nobody 
gets a generous dose of these spray 
residues, no matter how attractive 
the cauliflower may be. 


WHO DONE IT?—In short, who 
made that recommendation of chemical 
processing that you are thinking about 
using? Frequently, agricultural re- 
searchers and zealous bug chasers in 
the state and college laboratories start 
an idea like the one on cauliflower just 
deseribed above. It is up to the food 
technologist to be sure that such reeom- 
mended practices don’t have a seeond- 
ary hazard. Palatability is desirable. 
But palatability via poison is not to 
be recommended safely. 


WHY LOW QUALITY—Frequent 
complaint has been made to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture by cherry process- 
ors that first quality products could 
not be made despite apparent good 
quality of most of the fruit used. Ex- 
tended field study by Production & 
Marketing Administration offers three 
explanations of the processors’ diffi- 
culties: 1. Irregular quality of cherries 
has caused difficulty because inspection 
methods do not always reject the low 
quality material intermingled with the 
good. 2. In many plants, packing and 
sorting tables have been of inadequate 
length or operated so fast that sorters 
could not remove a suitable percentage 
of defective fruit. 3. After grading 
in the factory, poor lots and good lots 
are frequently so intermingled as to 
preclude first quality product manu- 
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facture from the first quality raw ma- 
terial. 

These almost obvious defects in 
plant methods apparently occur wide- 
ly, and they appear likely in other 
food processing establishments as well 
as those handling cherries. 


PRESERVATIVES PERMITTED— 
Addition of preservatives like sodium 
benzoate to meat products is gener- 
ally not permissible. Recently, this 
fact raised a question as to whether 
minor ingredients used in meat- 
products plants were forbidden be- 
cause they happen to contain traces 
of sodium benzoate, benzoic acid, 
sodium sulphite, or sulphur dioxide. 
Bureau of Animal Industry has ruled 
definitely that the traces of preserva- 
tive in these minor ingredients do 
not prevent their use in such meat- 
containing products as soup, hash, 
stew, and like material. Further- 
more, it is not required that the trace 
of preservatives so put into the meat 
product be declared on the label. This 


sounds like good sense. 


DISAPPOINTING NEWS— House 
wives have been told by daily paper 
headlines and stories, inspired in 
Washington, that there will be more 
turkey available for Thanksgiving 
this year. The inference was _ that 
prices would be more reasonable for 
the holiday's piece de resistance. Then 
along comes Uncle Sam’s spokesman 
and announces that Commodity Credit 
Corp. is going to buy enough turkeys 
to support the price between August 1 
and December 28. It looks as though 
we will have to have cheaper turkey 
next year, if at all. Incidentally, the 
government purchasing is also sehe- 
duled for July, 1950. So Thanksgiving 
next vear may leave us no better off 
than this. 


SUBPENA POWER—Food & Drug 
Administration has definitely backed 
the proposal that it be given power 
to subpena witnesses and pertinent 
documentary information such as is 
required to complete a record in a 
standards proceeding. The purpose 
is to insure that any decision on 
standards and similar official findings 
may be based on a complete techni- 
eal record, even though certain in- 
dividuals or companies are reluctant 
to come and testify. The move has 
been opposed by outstanding industry 
spokesmen on the ground that the 
original draft of the bill gave far 
more authority to the Food & Drug 
Commissioner and the Administrator 
of Federal Security Ageney than was 
either necessary or proper. Early 
legislative action is not expected. 
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Ware Heat Seal has been 
developed for the clean, fast 
application of labels to a 
variety of surfaces including 
film-wrapped food products. 
This odorless paper lends itself 
to colorful printing, giving you 
both economical and effective 
identification. Once applied to 
these surfaces, a Ware Heat 
Seal is permanent. Inquiries 
for descriptive literature are 
invited. 


McLAURIN-JONES 
COMPANY 


BROOKFIELD — MASSACHUSETTS 





OFFICES: NEW YORK —-CHICAGO - LOS ANGELES 
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COLORFULLY 
SEALED 





att-cHOTO RING 
Sopar Ril, Thartemeeg. eggs water, salt gu a 
om sare. Sa ane mn OA 


For Top Labels, Closure Labels and a 


multitude of other applications. Can 
be furnished in Super Finish or Mirror 
Finish Waretone. 





WINE LOAF, 


Coptanrs flour; sagas, sugar syraps, short 
5 cmng, ocr. ten at eabh solids, corn flow 
salt leavemng, water sodium proprosate: 
eae wt artdaal tlaver 
Bross tans 
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Positive Performance 
with Fairbanks-Morse 
Rotary Pumps! 


Simple, compact Fairbanks-Morse Rotary Pumps have a posi- 
tive pumping action...a steady flow that minimizes vibration 
and shock...assures long, low-cost service. 


With only two moving parts, these positive-displacement 
pumps provide efficient, economical pumping of any free- 
flowing liquid. There are no complicated parts to cause 
trouble or to require frequent adjustment and maintenance. 
Capacities range from 1.3 to 450 g.p.m. If you’re interested 
in low-cost pumping, see your Fairbanks-Morse Pump Dis- 
tributor or branch pump engineer. Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
Chicago 5, Ill. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


A name worth remembering 


OIESEL LOCOMOTIVES © DIESEL ENGINES © PUMPS © SCALES e MOTORS e GENERATORS 
STOKERS © RAILROAD MOTOR CARS and STANDPIPES e FARM EQUIPMENT e MAGNETOS 
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Men, Jobs, Companies 


FRANK OD. GREEN, for- 
merly in charge of indus- 
trial relations with Armour 
& Co., Chicago, has been 
named general superintend- 
ent of company plants, in 
accordance with recent ope- 
rating division changes. 


ALBERT P. BROWNE, re- 
cently elected president of 
Rainier Brewing Co., San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 
He is a chemical-engineer 
graduate of U. of Oregon 
and Wahl-Henius Brewing 
Institute, Chicago. 





JOHN S. GOLDSMITH has 
been promoted to assistant 
to vice-president in charge 
of all food production at 
John H. Dulany & Son, Inc., 
Fruitland, Md. A graduate 
of U. of Maryland, he has 
been with firm over 9 yr. 


DR. JOHN R. MATCHETT, 
food research coordinator, 
Western Regional Research 
Laboratory, Albany, Calif., 
has been appointed special 
assistant to Chief of Bureau 
Agricultural & Industrial 
Chemistry, Washington, D.C. 





Industry 


Canadian Canners Ltd., Hamilton, 
Ont., announces appointment of G. H. 
Gausby, Leonard Phillips, and J. A. 
Seythes as directors of firm. 


Canadian Food Products, Ltd., Tor- 
onto, Ont., reports election of R. T. 
Hartt as director and president of 
company. Until recently, he had been 
vice-president and general manager 
of Zeller’s, Ltd., Montreal. 


Columbia Co-Operative Warehouse 
Assn., Columbia, Mo., was recently 
liquidated after 26 yr. of business. 
Shares criginally purchased at $20 
were redeemed at $300 each. Business 
will be continued by Clyde Hinshaw, 
who has been manager of the co-op 
for 19 years. 


Craighead Rice Milling Co., Jonesboro, 
Ark., will erect a $60,000 addition to 
its rice dryer and elevator. 


Coleman Canning Co., Coleman, Wis., 
has placed its new cannery in opera- 
tion at Gladstone, Mich. 


Co-operative Grange League Federa- 
tion Exchange, Inc., with headquarters 
at Ithaca, N. Y., is liquidating its 
canning activities and will sell its 
canneries at Waterloo, N. Y. 


Domino Canning Co., Inc., a Florida 
corporation in which S & W Fine 
Foods, Inc., San Francisco, is majority 
stockholder, has acquired all assets of 
Domino Canning Assn., Bradenton, 
Fla. 
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Fred M. Drew Co. has been incorpo- 
rated, with $250,000 capitalization, to 
operate a canning business in San 
Jose, Calif. 


J. H. Dulany & Son, Inc., Fruitland, 
Md., announces that J. J. Whittington 
has been promoted to plant manager 
of firm’s Exmore, Va. plant. W. J. 
Hart, Jr. has been appointed chief 
technologist responsible for research, 
development and quality control. 


Floridagold Canning Plant, Winter 
Haven, Fla., reports speeding up op- 
erational lines to increase production 
to 50,000 cases daily. 


Golden State Co., Ltd., San Francisco, 
announces plans to participate in op- 
erations of Industria Lacteo do Cara- 
bobo, a new company for the process- 
ing and distribution of dairy products 
in Valencia, Venezuela. 


Hitching Post Foods, Inc., has con- 
solidated all plants and _ offices in 
Savannah, Ga. 


Hunt Foods, Inc., Los Angeles, has 
acquired a 40,000 sq. ft. warehouse in 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Inland Products, Inc., has been formed 
in Columbus, Ohio, through the merger 
of four local rendering firms having 
combined sales of more than $8,000,- 
000 vearly. 


Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, 
has established new food technology 
laboratories in the phosphate division 
research department, Anniston, Ala. 


1949 


New technologists include: Dr. Roy E. 
Morse, T. W. Schilb, and Elizabeth 
McKim. 


National Biscuit Co. has taken a long 
term lease on a new $100,000 plant at 
Dayton, Ohio. 


Peller Brewing Co. of Hamilton, Ont., 
Canada, will soon be operating a new 
$1,000,000 brewing plant in Three 
Rivers, P. Q. 


Pillsbury Mills’ new pre-mix plant at 
Springfield, Ill., was recently placed in 
operation after a two-year construc- 
tion program. 


Royal Packing Co., St. Louis is re- 
ported doubling size of its plant. 


Shedd-Bartush Foods, Inc., is new 
name of firm formerly known as 
Wheatley Foods Co., with plants in 
Louisville; Terrell, Tex.; and Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 


Swift & Co. recently opened a new 
solvent extraction plant at its soybean 
mill in Champaign, Ill. The packing 
firm also recently granted $10,000 to 
the physiology department of U. of 
Chieago, to study effects of diets on 
sleeping habits of infants. 


Vacuum Foods Corp. has acquired 
Ridge Citrus Concentrate, Ine., at 
Davenport, Fla., for processing of its 
Minute Maid frozen orange juice. 


The Woodman Co., Avondale Estates, 
Ga., announces sale of its food chem- 
(Men, Jobs, Companies Continued) 
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MEETS THE FULL MEANING OF THE TERM ... 


PACKAGED UNIT" 


the Kane 
Boiler Package 


Each KANE BOILER PACKAGE is care- 
fully considered by us as an “individual” job 

from the customer’s requirements to the 
finished unit. And each BOILER PACKAGE 
is a compact, self-contained steam source that 
includes: the correctly sized KANE Auto- 
matic Gas-Fired Boiler complete with gas 
burner and controls to maintain required 
steam pressure; and an M-K-O Automatic 
Boiler Feed system designed to return con- 
densate and supply make-up water as re- 
quired for highest operating efficiency. En- 
gineered Steam at its best with four decades 
of experience at your disposal—so, send your 
4.S.M.E. specifications, in Steam problem to us for study and recom- 
sizes to 30 H.P. mendation. 


ENGINEERED STEAM AT ITS BEST 


EARS:KANE-QFELDT 
1903-1915 EAST HAGERT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 25, PA. 


FOUR DECADES OF AUTOMATIC GAS-FIRED BOILER MANUFACTURING EXPERIENCE 


LAPORTE 


FLEXIBLE STEEL 
CONVEYOR BELTING 





The KANE Boiler is built to 


















Today more and more food plants 
are installing this long wearing Conveyor Belt- 
ing to offset rising production, maintenance and replacement costs. 

@ It resists impacts, wear, heat, cold and rust. 

@ It grips the friction drum, eliminating creeping, weaving, jumping and rubbing on 
pulley stands. 

@ Permits circulation of air, water or heat around products in process and sterilizing 
with steam or scalding water. @ Its perfectly flat surface provides for the safe 
handling of glass, tin or paper containers, empty or filled. @ It is one belt for 
every process. 


You can save money with La Porte Flexible Steel Belting. It is available in any length and 
practically any width. Write at once for literature and prices. 


7 Od a 6 a Ce OO 


LA PORTE, INDIANA 





BOX 124 
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FRED C. BASELT has been appointed 


assistant director of research for 
American Can Co., New York City. He 
will have direct charge of all activities 
in research and development work 
with firm’s beer cans and _ flat-top 
paper milk containers. 
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istry division to Mr. L. L. Antle, who 
has formed a firm under his own name 
to manufacture and distribute anti- 
oxidants. 


J. Weingarten, Inc., of Houston, op- 
erator of 22 supermarkets, has opened 
a new $100,000 ice cream plant to 


service these stores. 


Personnel 


Charles E. Baker, Jr., former manager 
of Omar Ine., flour and feed mill, 
Omaha, is now general superintendent, 
Lindsey-Robinson & Co., Ine., Roan- 
oke, Va. 


Franklin C. Bing, scientific director 
and secretary of board of directors of 
Ameriean Institute of Baking, Chi- 
cago, has resigned this position to 
devote his full time to research and 
teaching. 


J. L. Butz has been appointed comp- 
troller for western division of Kraft 
Foods Co., with headquarters in San 
Francisco. 


Milton S. Eisenhower, president of 
Kansas State College, Manhattan, has 
been elected a director of Quaker Oats 
Co., Chicago, to replace John P. Weld- 


ing, resigned. 


Henry A. Lardy, associate professor 
of biochemistry at U. of Wisconsin, 
has been awarded the $1,000 Paul- 
Lewis Laboratories Award in Enzyme 
Chemistry for his work in discovering 
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A UNIQUE COFFEE CONCENTRATE is said 
to preserve its aroma until used, accord- 
ing to a recent patent. A specially pre- 
pared powdered concentrate is added to 
freshly ground coffee which has been im- 
pregnated with glycerine. It is claimed 
that the resultant concentrate can be used 
in small cotton bags to make coffee of full 
flavor. (F-17) 
* * * 





REVISED GLYCEROL VISCOSITIES TABLE 
AVAILABLE. A new table of the viscosi- 
ties of glycerine in aqueous solution 
from 0 to 100 per cent, at from 0 to 100 
degrees C. has been prepared by the 
Research Laboratories of Glycerine 
Producers’ Association. Write for your 
copy. (F-18) 


* * * 


CANDY MANUFACTURERS USING CERTI- 
FIED FOOD COLORS will find that glycer- 
ine is not only an excellent solvent and 
suspending agent for FD&C colors but 
also an effective preservative as well. 
Where a color solution is to be kept for 
any length of time, it is advisable to add 
25% of glycerine by volume or 32 ounces 
per gallon of water. (F-19) 


* * * 


GLYCERINE SECTIONS OF BEILSTEIN TRANS- 
LATED! Now available for the first time, 
an English translation of the Glycerine 
Sections of Beilstein’s famous Hand- 
buch der Organischen Chemie (4th Edi- 
tion). Complete in one volume entitled 
“GLYCERINE AND SOME GLYCERINE DE- 
RIVATIVES.” 

Publication authorized by the Attor- 
ney General of the Unite? States. Com- 
piled and edited by Dr. R. N. DuPuis. 
Dr. C. S. Miner, Jr. and J. B. Segur— 
long acknowledged as authorities in the 
field of Glycerine and its properties. 
Amassed in its 210 pages are an un- 
usually large number of Glycerine 
derivatives with extensive cross-refer- 
ences. Also included are a complete 
table of contents and a detailed index 
of the derivatives and fatty acid ecte-s 
of Glycerine. A timely. comprebensive 
volume for your chemical reference 
library. 

Order from the Glycerine Producers’ 
Association enclosing $2.50 (check or 
money order) for each copy. 








Because it combines easily with other materials . . . it absorbs and reiains 
moisture . . . it does net cvaporate easily . . . it is an excellent soivent. 
particularly for flavoring oils . . . and an effective anti-freeze —USP 
glycerine enjoys wide application in the food industry. 

















Where is it used? In ice cream... in chewing gum...in peanut butter...cake ee. ntaee 1 - 
.-.-meat seasoning compounds and many other food products— ee eee gs0CiATION. pert. 
doing a wide variety of jobs: preserving, retaining freshness.  —--"77 INE DUCERS e ' 
improving texture and acting as a useiul ingredient to prevent GUYER pISON AVENY hose items 1 
hardening in gelatin-base products. USP glycerine is easily | 295 2K . ow the source be which | : 
digestible and energy-producing. not unlike conventional sugars \ should We wepoics! Glycerine ? 
and fats. It offers a unique combination of physical and chemi- appearing ‘i below. of ' 
cal properties that cannot be matched by any other product! hove a F-18 7 

That’s why —for our daily food staples and in a great number \ 
of newly developed food products— Nothing takes the place of NAME \ 
glycerine! COMPANY a8 

S 
Guycerine Propucers’ Association ner 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. } 
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essential role of biotin in maintenance 
of animal health. 


W. Francis Rowe, former plant super- 


intendent of Colorado Milling & : 
Elevator Co., Denver, has been ap- 
pointed manager of firm’s new plant 
in Omaha. 
* © 


Leonard S. Slaughter has been elected 
vice-president in charge of ice cream 
operations of Telling-Belle Vernon 
Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


Fred B. Speyer has been appointed 
product development specialist in 
chemical department of General Mills’ 


new products commercial research or- 
} 9) 24 ganization. 


O. H. Starnes, Jr. is new general 
of Florida division of 


manager 
1 (e@) i Zz i > S Pomona Products Co. 
E. H. Throm, recently retired on a 


pension from Sperry & Barnes Co., 


Write for NOZZLE CATALOG to New Haven, Conn., after 48 yr. of 


continuous service. 


CRORE CACM | castes HL Wallace has rejoined 


128 CENTRAL STREET + SOMERVILLE 45, MASS. Mah gio poate 


dent and general manager. He had 
left the firm in 1946 to become presi- 
dent of Portage Frosted Foods, Inc., 
at Ravenna, Ohio. 





Louis F. Watermulder, formerly treas- 
urer of Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, has 7 
been appointed administrative vice- 

president of Lever Brothers, Cam- 


LIFT-JACK SCS bridge, Mass. : 
S ave Ti m e, Associated Industry fi 
M oney, Effo al Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee, has ap- s 


»ointed J. F. Fitzsimmons manager of 
I 





Put new hustle in your materials- hand trucks, saves time & money. pice 6p — a © ’ . m 
handling with Colson Lift Jack succeed J. R. Reed. 
Systems. Through production, in Other cost-cutting Colson ip- ; 
and out of storage, on and off ment includes noes and ieee ——— re Pe bp area = Cc 
freight cars, one Colson Lift Jack trucks, platform trucks, hand eres % - “ee wd . penned 
with wood orsteel platforms does trucks and famous Colson load- Speen See aw, Sere F A 
the work of many conventional floating wheels and casters. <e. 
Atlas Mineral Products Co., Mertz- G 
town, Pa., recently dedicated its new pi 
‘ research laboratories, which will be 
‘sj SOI : \ staffed by twelve chemists under the ar 
i_ Yell uC direction of Dr. R. B. Seymour and 
/ / Joseph Dahle. th 
1 J nas Baker-Raulang Co., Cleveland, reports 
W Free 56 Page C. appointment of R. H. Davies as super- 





visor of all engineering functions. 






W rite T aay F ri \ 1fal J 

THE COLSON CORPORATION 
ELYRIA, OHIO Brown Instruments Div. of Minne- 
CASTERS + + LIFT JACK SYSTEMS + © INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS (Men, Jobs, Companies Continued) 
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ANNOUNCING 







gas 6 DIAMETER 


PYREX 


BRAND 


GLASS PIPE! 








MAKE THIS SIMPLE TEST 


If you haven’t had any experience in using 
> > aE a, ae 

To its regular line of 1”, 1347.2", 3” and 4” PYREX | Tidcat test anatallation’It can be escoubed 

brand Glass Pipe, Corning adds a new 6” diameter. It to any other piping or process equipment by 

means of adaptor flanges. This simple test 

will show how practical PYREX Pipe is, not 

fittings include elbows, tees, crosses and reducers. only in combating corrosion but also in giving 


. : you longer service plus visibility and easy 
Balanced stocks of PYREX brand glass pipe and ; S : vee : 


cleanability. 
fittings in all sizes are maintained and shipments can be 

















is available in standard lengths of ten feet. Six inch 











* made to any point quickly after orders are received. 


NEW INSTALLATION BULLETIN! 
CORROSION CONTROL AT LOWEST COST = SEE HOW OTHERS ARE using 


: PYREX brand Glass Pipe in their 
A recent survey taken among users of PY REX brand operations. Write for the new 
Corning booklet, ““PYREX brand 
Glass Pipe in the Process Indus- 
piping material with which to control corrosion. There tries.’ Use convenient form below. 


Glass Pipe shows that it is considered the lowest cost 


are over twenty years of satisfactory experience behind 


the product. 








RSS PLANT EQUIPMENT CORNING GLASS WORKS, DeptFI-10,Corning, N. Y. 
CON) : SS SA L ES D E PA RTM E NY T o We are interested in 6” PYREX brand Glass Pipe. Send full par- 
c Sow O Send copy of booklet, “"PYREX Pipe in Process Industries.” 
me CORNING GLASS WORKS, aun ae i ee 






















CORNING, N. Y. COMPANY_____ 


ADDRESS_______ 







TECHNICAL PRODUCTS DIVISION GLASS PIPE « SIGNALWARE + LABORATORY GLASS 
WARE »« GAUGE GLASSES «+ LIGHTINGWARE + OPTICAL GLASS +» GLASS COMPONENTS CITY 





ZONE____STATE 





















FMC ror 
STEELBELT 
es Na Send for 


a 


~2 free sample 






j We'll gladly send a sample of this all-purpose 
No. 302 (i 18-8) STEELBELT, used for conveying every kind 
Stainless steel of product. See for yourself how rugged it’s 


made, how easy to splice, how flexible in 
operation, how easy to clean. 





tn Mg FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER DIVISION san tose s cauronna 
SEATTLE + PORTLAND - LOS ANGELES - HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS (SPRAGUE-SELLS DIVISION) 











THE MODERN 
SCREW CAPPER 





@ Applies any type of standard screw cap or cover at speeds of 2,000 
to 10,000 per hour. 


* Takes container from conveyor line, applies cap perfectly, and returns 
container to conveyor AUTOMATICALLY without intermediate handling. 


@ Handles bottles, jars, cans or jugs of any size or shape. 
@ Delivers a perfect, LEAKPROOF seal at low cost. 
®@ Available in 1, 2, 4, 6 and 8 spindle models. 

Write for prices and delivery. 


LONSOLIDATED PULKAGINE MALRUNERY LOR? 


BUFFALO 13 





Men, Jobs, Companies———_—_—__—_—— 


apolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. has 
named G. E. Gilliam to manage na- 
tional pyrometer supply sales. 


Cochrane Corp., Philadelphia, an- 
nounces appointment of Samuel B. 
Applebaum as manager of cold process 
water treating division. 


Diversey Corp., Chicago, reports ap- 
pointment of S. E. Alvis as manager 
of its central division. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago, has 
appointed F. M. Mason, Jr. as director 
of engineering, to be located at firm’s 
headquarters. 


McLaurin-Jones Co. of Brookfield, 
Mass., has purchased business for- 
merly operated by Grand River Paper 
Corp., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. has named J. J. Thompson as 
manager of newly formed food, bev- 
erage and feed sales division. 


Refrigerated Foods Engineering Ltd., 
Vancouver, B. C. announces that P. E. 
Paulson has joined company as vice- 
president and managing director. 


Schaefer, Inc., Minneapolis ice cream 
cabinet manufacturer, has _ elected 
B. W. Hanson as president. He has 
been vice-president and treasurer. 


Deaths 


Hugh Ross Adams, 70, vice-president 
of Fruit Industries, Ltd.—in Presby- 
terian Hospital, Chicago, Aug. 26. 


Herbert J. Bird, 72, former president 
of American Butter Institute—at 
Neebish Island, Mich., Aug. 7. 


E. J. Burnell, 61, vice-president and 
general sales manager of Link-Belt 
Co., Chicago—at his home in Win- 
netka, Il, July 22. 


E. A. McIlhenny, 77, president of 
Mellhenny Co., the manufacturer of 
Tabasco sauce—at his home on Avery 
Island, New Iberia, La., Aug. 8. 


Harry Meinhold, 86, president of 
Duffy-Mott Co., Ine—at Roosevelt 
Hospital, New York City, August. 


Lillian E. Raymond, 86, president of 
Raymond Brothers Impact Pulveriser 
Co., Chieago—in Evanston, Ill., Aug. 
27. 

—End 
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Four Cases from Diary of 
& Metal Detector Engineer 


“S| Saiae 
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$8,000 LOSS — Saw some damaged calender rolls in a $2,000 SAVED — A real thrill today! Started up the 
lastics plant. One had to be scrapped... the others could = new Metal Detector for the customer and 30 minutes later 
ground down. All caused by a workman's screwdriver. it spotted a piece of tramp metal. The conveyor was stopped 
Using this detector, loss would have been avoided, unit _ instantly. Customer figures the unit paid for itself by saving 
would have paid for itself several times over. a calender regrinding operation estimated at $2,000. 












— ——S ma ‘e we * 


SAVED $1,274 IN 21 DAYS — Phonograph record STOPPED CUTTER BREAKAGE — Checked installa- 
maker showed me their reports for first 21 days operation _ tion of plastic tray maker. He reports damage to cutters 
of their Electronic Metal Detector. They're detecting metal _— eliminated. Occasionally one of the thousands of needles 
in plastic biscuits before they reach matrices. Inspected used in the felting process breaks. Now, if a needle breaks 
124,994 biscuits. Found 182 containing metal. Saved 182 __ in the plastic, the conveyor is stopped — and the contam- 
matrices at $7 each. inated area is removed. 













ttt ree 

ALLIS-CHALMERS, 1113A SO. 70 ST. A-2823 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

Please send more information about Metal Detectors. 


POT MAGNETIC OR NON-MAGNETIC METAL PARTICLES — Pieces 
as small as .039 of an inch in diameter are located by the Allis-Chalmers 
Electronic Metal Detector regardless of how deeply embedded. Systems may 
be arranged so that when metal is detected: 1. conveyor is stopped, 2. auto- 



























matic rejection device is actuated, or 3. an alarm signals for manual removal a accesses ain cacinacees sd pcncmsececseatlenaeacabcabdninaied 
of contaminated article. Handles belts to 24” wide at speeds from 15 to 600 
fpm. Aperture heights: 2”, 4”, 7” and 12”. Title 

Cc 
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Super-Heat Peeler Operates Off Regular Steam Line 


Fruits and vegetables are swiftly and effectively peeled 
by a new compact vapor peeler using superheated steam at 
temperatures of 650 deg. F. up to 1,000 deg. F. 

It operates from the plant’s regular steam lines, gen- 
erates its own superheat, has a high capacity, and lowers 
operating labor costs. 

Excellent peeling results are reported—thinner skins 
removed and pre-cooking reduced with one quick appliea- 
tion of the superheated steam. 

The peeler is 4 ft. wide by 15 ft. long, and it consists 
of a closed insulated tunnel through which the products 
pass on a conveyor. Seals are provided at the entrance 
and exit to prevent escape of steam. Heating surfaces and 
steam orifices are directly over the product and conveyor. 
For accurate exposure control, a variable speed drive is 
used on the conveyor. 

Rated capacity of the peeler is 6 tons per hour. Equip- 
ment utilizes steam under usual cannery steam conditions 
from 80 to 175 psig. (i.e., prevailing pressure. See steam 
system diagram). A steam separator removes moisture 
entrained in the steam from the house supply. This pro- 
vides dry-saturated steam, which is then superheated, in 
the first stage of a two-stage superheater, to the desired 
temperature (950 deg.). This high-temp steam is passed 
through a series of extended heating surfaces directly 
over the product conveyor. 

Due to the heat absorption by the product, and other 
losses, the steam leaves the surface at approximately 650 
deg F. Steam is now returned to the second stage of the 
superheater and again raised to approximately 900 deg. F. 
It is then passed to the steam orifices, or nozzles, directly 
over the extended surfaces onto the product moving on the 
conveyor. This method provides a uniformly high-temp 
atmosphere and accurate control of both steam tempera- 
ture and the temperature of the tunnel atmosphere. 

In developing this machine, the company ran a series of 
tests. The first was conducted to determine the effeet of 
temperatures on peeling. Whereas existing peelers operate 
at temperatures from 240-350 deg. F., a test range of 300 
to 600 deg. F. was chosen, thus giving a starting point 
within the range and earrying higher for the 
experimental purposes. An exposure time of 50 see. held 


present 
throughout. 
1452) 
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Tomatoes could almost be slip-peeled at the lower tem- 
perature, indicating that for this temperature, the ex- 
posure was too short. The skin was thick on those which 
could be slip peeled, and there was some sticking on most 
samples. 

Temperature was increased by 50-deg.-F. intervals, with 
samples run at each temperature. Improvement could be 
noted at increase, until the upper limit previously 
set was reached. 

In the range between 475 and 650 F., many samples 
were completely peeled, requiring little or no additional 
handling. The results of higher temperatures indicated 
that shorter exposure could be used to advantage. 


each 
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This was promptly investigated, with samples of toma- 
toes run at temperatures up to 850 deg. F. and exposure 
time brought down to 8 sec. Skin removed was much 
cleaner, having no adherences, and the fruit remained firm. 
Only very minor evidence of heat penetration was noted. 
These tests were subsequently repeated and verified. 

Pears, carrots, new and old potatoes, bell peppers, red 
beets, and onions were tested. Each product required dif- 
ferent conditions.—Atlas-Pacific Engineering Co., 1321 
67th St., Emeryville, Calif. 





Unit Automatically Diverts Packages 


Uniform width commodities that have one flat, smooth 
riding surface, and are traveling in a single line can now be 
automatically diverted into two lines by a new unit. 

Known as the Auto Diverger, it will take cases coming 
end-to-end from a single line and divide them into two 
lines in whatever proportion is desired. Eleetrie eyes 
across the receiving lines keep each of them filled to the 
capacity required. 

If the demand is greater on one line, then that line will 
automatically receive cases in an amount equal to its 
requirements. Thus, each of the receiving lines will be 
kept filled regardless of fluctuations in demand for cases. 

The diverger should be fed by a horizontal power 
conveyor, either belt or live roller, with a speed to suit the 
eapacity desired. Receiving conveyors should be of grav- 
ity type to permit accumulation of commodity.—Standard 
Conveyor Co., North St. Paul 9, Minn. 


Lubricants Delivered at Constant Pressure 


A new weight-loaded lubricator has been designed to 
deliver lubricant at constant pressure in any desired 
quantity. For use with both greases and oils, it is reported 
to decrease maintenance costs, improve equipment opera- 
tion, and lengthen machinery life. 

Typical uses are application of lubricant to: Stuffing 
boxes of pumps and mixers, motors and engines, heavy 
machinery, line shafting bearings, motorized and lubricated 
valves. 

Because weights of different values may be used and 
adjusted infinitely throughout the length of the lubri- 
cator arm, pressures may be applied to lubricants up to 
150 psi. 

Position of the lubricator arm gives an exact indieation 
of the amount of lubricant in the eup, thus positive warn- 
INDUSTRIES, 1949 
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DON’T MISS THESE .. . 


Motor and fluid-drive coupling are integrated 
it a single frames: v. 2c. cise cen Page 144 


Sanitary pump uses one-piece rotor and shaft 
assembly, minimizes cleaning time...Page 144 


Flavor is distributed evenly in variegated ice- 
cream by a new mixer..........+--- Page 146 


Erosion immunity is high in dust-collector that 
uses new separation principle........ Page 149 


AND WATCH FOR... 


Semi-automatic sealer handles cases of various 
sizes without adjustment...... In November FI 


Walk-in coolers are now built of prefab sections 
of metal-bonded plywood...... In November FI 





ing is given when the supply runs low. Grease eup, with 
capacity of 71% 0z., has a conical bottom to facilitate lubri- 
eant passage. Lubricant is supplied through a standard 
grease fitting located at the bottom of the grease cup. 

These lubricators are furnished as standard equipment 
and are available immediately. Weight is 20 lb—Mizxing 
Equip. Co., 1024 Garson Ave., Rochester 9, N. Y. 





Drive Belts Provided In Adjustable Lengths 


Inventories of endless belts can be minimized, it is 
reported, with the use of “Vee Ply” belting. 

Specially designed to service emergency breakdowns, 
this belting can be adapted to most V-belt drive applica- 
tions, thereby eliminating the need to earry a spare set of 
endless belts for every machine. Belting is easily uncoupled 
from roll stock as required, and it is adjustable to any 
length. There are no waste ends. 

The belting is designed and recommended for continuous 
heavy duty service. It is not recommended, however, for 
severe shock loads or on drives that are under-belted.— 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp., P. O. Box 953, 
Buffalo 5, N. Y. 
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Sanitary Pump Cleaning Time Minimized 


Several improvements have been included in the design 
of the company’s sanitary pumps for handling milk, 
syrups, and food produets. 

The one-piece rotor and shaft assembly eliminates the 
internal shaft and the seal threads in the liquid end. Thus, 
sources of contamination of milk, food and other products 
are done away with. Wetted parts are quickly removable, 
reducing cleaning time to a minimum. 

Controlled internal pump clearances positive 
product flow. Since there is no internal metal contact or 
friction between rotors and housing in the pumping cham- 
ber, flow settings remain constant. 

Another feature is the slow pump speed, eliminating 
undue agitation or aeration of product being pumped. It 
is also stated by the manufacturer that use of a non-rotat- 
ing seal and placing of seal springs outside of pumping 
chamber “product-plug” and all messiness 
caused by leaks and drippage. 

Pumps are available in capacities from 1 to 125 gpm., 
with pump speeds ranging from 50 to 600 rpm., and with 
port connections from 1 to 2144 in—Waterous Co., 80 E. 
Fillmore Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


assure 


avoid stop 





Motor, Fluid-Drive Coupling Framed in Unit 


An unusual electric motor is announced for handling 
loads that require smooth acceleration for protection from 
jamming and shocks. 

The new units, called Fluid-Shaft motors, feature a sin- 
gle frame, integral design of motor and fluid-drive coup- 
ling. 

The design places emphasis on savings in original cost 
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and also savings in. space, since less mounting area is 
required than with conventional units. The company utilizes 
its regular electrie motor frames and end bells, eliminating 
further need for special parts. 

There is no need to overmotor because the motor is 
practically up to speed before any load is applied. This 
permits motor selection closer to actual horsepower re- 
quirements. Use of reduced starting current saves power. 
All starting and operating shocks are absorbed in a cushion 
of oil, assuring protection against jamming of equipment. 

The new units are adapted to installations on conveyors, 
extractors, mixers, and other units. Motors are available 
in standard foot-mounted or round-body frames. All ean 
be mounted either horizontally or vertically, or with NEMA 
flange and face type end bells. No special engineering is 
required for installation. 

Prompt shipment ean be made on 1% to 10 hp. units.— 
Reuland Electric Co., Alhambra, Calif. 





Table Unscrambles Varied Containers 


Capable of handling practieally every type and shape 
of container is a straightline unscrambling table recently 
introduced. A special flask discharge attachment keeps 
such odd shaped containers as flasks and jars moving to 
the discharge conveyor with clock-like precision. 

There are three conveyor belts moving at different 
speeds keeping the containers moving in the direction of 
the discharge opening with rhythmic regularity. The dis- 
charge V-belt of Cyclone mesh and the Rex Table Steel 
No, 815 Chain can be readily interchanged to accommodate 
containers from vials to jugs. 

Rate of discharge depends on the size of the item, run- 
ning from 60 large jars to 240 small bottles per min. 

Field tests reveal the unit operates trouble-free, with 
no breakage. Spilling of bottles is minimized, and there 
is no erowding. This eliminates the necessity to keep a 
vigilant look-out for jam-ups. 

A tilting-table idea eases the job of turning over the 
sarton on the table, and as it is moved forward, the table 
levels off and the containers come in contact with the 
moving conveyors. The table tilts back ready for the next 
carton. No container has to be touched, assuring high 
sanitation for containers to be filled with edibles. 

Unscrambling tables are available in right- and left- 
hand discharge models. Unit is equipped with a 1% hp., 
1,750 rpm. motor with V-belt drive to reducer with variable 
speed control wheel. 

Length is 6 ft. and width 21 in. Height is adjustable 
to fit in virtually every production line—Island Equip. 
Corp., 27-01 Bridge Plaza N., Long Island City, N. Y. 
(Food Equipment Continued) 
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EVERY FOOD PLANT CAN 


(OR LESS) 








This FREE Booklet 
Tells All About the 
New West Method of 
Product Protection! 





Shows how to protect your product 
and employees from all insect pests! 
Explains how the new West Atomizer 
Method destroys crawling and flying 
insects in record time! 

VAPOSECTOR FLUID, an insecticide 
Z especially formulated by West for use 
* cee Bh in all types of Food Plants, is dispensed 
i Yee fa Yew by the West Atomizer into a “dry mist” 

aie fog which is harmless to humans, odor- 


a : Ueda + ee WEST less, non-staining and will not contami- 


nate foodstuffs. Booklet explains how 
ATOMIZER this method can be easily and perma- 

nently installed in your plant—to your 
_ own specifications. 

Learn how your plant—regardless of 
size, shape and number of floors, can 
be freed from insect pests, year after 
year, by the simple twist of a valve! ... 
West's Atomizers pay for themselves in 
time, labor and product saved. 








WEST DISINFECTING COMPANY 
42-16 West Street, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


SEND FOR 
THIS BOOKLET TODAY! 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me a copy of the new West Atomizer 
Booklet. | understand this does not obligate me in any way. 


Products for the Promotion of Sanitation 








Pe eee w ew eee eee eee esseeeasececesa 


WESTssae ~ 
any ee _ 
Be a:xenncontinsinniisinhaipiiatidleinsiipeiniiasiamateisccliasscelniiiiiaactniatidiiinicmibieddmiess 
42-16 West Street, Long Island City 1, N.Y. 
De iiitetissscinncntsteniiiinicieneseennintiapecentaig 
5 
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WOVEN WIRE 
BELTS 


MOVE 





Production Up 


Handling Costs 
Down 


Cambridge Balanced Belts give 
fast continuous handling of 
spinach through washing, sort- 
ing, blanching. Open mesh per- 
mits free drainage and rinsing. 


Combining motion and processing, 
Cambridge Woven Wire Conveyor 
Belts offer these solutions to ma- 
terials handling problems. 

Fast continuous production—im- 
proved, more uniform products— 
work area savings—reduced ac- 
cidents from manual handling— 
PLUS reduced handling costs by 
freeing manual labor for other jobs. 
Cambridge belts can be fabricated 
from any metal or alloy—to the 
mesh or weave that suits your 
requirements best. 


FREE BOOK! “Woven Wire Conveyor Belts 
for Industrial Applica- 
tions.’’ 56 pages, illustrat- 
ed. Describes Cambridge 
Belt construction and use. 
Write today for your free 
copy...or call the Cam- 
bridge office nearest you. 





Cambridge 
WIRE CLOTH CO. 


Department Q + Cambridge 10, Md. 
BOSTON + NEW YORK + BALTIMORE 
PITTSBURGH + DETROIT + ST. LOUIS 
CHICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO. HOUSTON 
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Flavor Distributed Evenly 
In Variegated ice Cream 


Precision veining for all flavors of 
variegated ice cream is stated possible 
with employment of the new Flavor 
Master mixer. 

The metered flavor flow variegates 
the ice cream to the exact percentage 
desired. Eye appeal is thus greatly 
improved, and with the even distribu- 
tion of flavor, taste quality is also im- 
proved. 

Eeonomy feature of the unit is that 
a lesser amount of flavor is required 
because of its uniform dispersion 
throughout the ice cream. Overrun is 
not affected. 

The adjustment valve for metered 
flavor flow has fingertip control to 
assure the exact amount of flavor de- 
sired. There is no flavor leakage. A 
protective layer of plain ice cream is 
maintained around the outside to as- 
sure clean, neat packaging. 

Unit is adjustable to all sizes of 


Lab Spray-Dryer Is Portable 


For experimental work in laboratories, 
a new, compact, portable spray-dryer is 
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freezers up to 300 gph., and it will 
handle all kinds of fudges and purees. 
The sanitary pump used is rotary 
sealed, has positive displacement, is 
precision made, and is demountable 
for easy washing and_ sterilization. 
The whole assembly comes complete 
with stainless steel cabinet.—Bump 
Pump Co., La Crosse, Wis. 


New Ultrasonic Generator 
Simplifies Study Methods 


To provide a simple and practical 
method for studying the effeet of ultra- 
sonie energy on various materials and 
processes, a new ultrasonic generator 
has been announced, 

The new device is for use in re- 
search laboratories. 

Many applications in ultrasonic re- 
search are possible with the new in- 
strument. Biologically, experimenta- 
tion can be done on the destruction of 
some bacteria and the inerease in 
virulence of others. 

Physically, the transforming of im- 
miseib'e liquids into stable emulsions, 
and the colloidal suspension of pre- 
cipitates in liquids can be examined. 
Investigation into chemical reactions, 
such as oxidation, hydrolysis, and re- 
duction, is possible. 

Equipment consists of a power unit 
and a transducer assembly. Simple 
controls on front panel inelude On-Off 
switches for the high voltage circuit 
and the filament cireuit, a voltage con- 
trol to vary the power, and an in- 
strument which indicates the power 
supplied to the quartz erystal. 





stated to afford performance parallel to 
that of the larger commercial units. It is 
constructed of stainless steel—Niro Corp., 
52 Broadway, New York City. 
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Transducer assembly is mounted on 
top of the cabinet. It consists of a 
transparent cylinder to hold insulat- 
ing oil around the high voltage leads 
coming from the electronie circuit to 
the crystal. The transducer, or erystal, 
forms the bottom of a test well which 
is immersed in the insulating oil. Ma- 
terial to be tested is placed in a beaker 
or test tube within this well and is 
directly exposed to vibrations from 
the erystal. 

Unit is 45 in. high, 21 in. wide, and 
19 in. deep. Test well is of 134-in. 
dia. and has a depth of 254 in. 

Power input is 500w. at 115v., 50 
cycles, while power output is 200-250 
acoustical watts.—General Electric Co., 
Schenectady 5, N.Y. 


New 7-Valve Milk Filler 
Has Big-Unit Features 


This new 7-valve filler, being intro- 
duced for medium-size dairies, has 
several mechanical and sanitary fea- 
tures previously available only in the 
large-capacity machines. 


Known as the “Milwaukee 72” it 
has a variable speed range of 20 to 50 


bottles per min. It is available either 
as a gravity or gravity-vacuum type 
machine (latter is seen here), and it is 
so designed that the gravity type may 
be changed over to gravity-vacuum 
filling in the field, if desired. 

Both left-hand and right-hand ma 
chines are available. Either manual 
feed and pick-off or automatie con- 
veyor operation can be furnished. 

The gravity type filler, Model G-72, 
has the new patented stainless steel 
diaphragm type Uniform Filling 
valves. The vacuum unit Model GV-72, 
has stainless steel diaphragm type 
Gra-Vae filling valves similar to those 
used on the larger Model “K” filler. 

The new filler has a stainless bowl 
and eover, and handles all standard 
sizes of glass bottles from 1% pt. to 

(Food Equipment Continued) 
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DAYS 


When the Trojan 
Horse provided 
perfect protection 
to deliver armed 
Greeks safely in- 
side the fortressof 
Troy—it paid off 
with a great vic- 
tory (not to men- 
tion Helen of 
of Troy!) for 
Agamemnon. 













Todty-Tt Pays to Protect Your 
Products for Safe Delivery 


by shipping them to your customers in 


INLAND STEEL 
CONTAINERS 


The quality control which governs your 
production is extended beyond your 
plant — right to the customer — when 
you ship in Inland Steel Containers. 

Strength, color, purity and other spe- 
cial qualities of your products arrive 
unimpaired. Tested linings safeguard 

roducts that need special protection. 

our customers appreciate this extra 
protection which gives them full measure 
and full quality—in anything from the 
thinnest liquids to semi-solids. 

Select your drum or pail from our 
standard line — or let us solve your spe- 
cial problem in our laboratories. Write 
for complete details. 





— Sturdy, leak f 
in capacities from 3 to 55 gallons, with out- 
standing structural and design features for 
added strength. Available with your own 
trademark lithographed in full color. 


Inland Steel C i 





INLAND STEEL CONTAINER CO. onse 


6532 South Menard Avenue, Chicago 38, Illinois 
Plants at: 


Container Specialists 
JERSEY CITY @ 


CHICAGO @ NEW ORLEANS 


It's better to ship in steel! 
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UNITED 


CYCLONE METAL CONVEYOR BELTS 


Free air circulation plus 


perfect liquid drainage 


HE open mesh of Cyclone Metal Conveyor 

Belts permits the free, unobstructed circu- 
lation of air, gas and heat around the product 
you are processing, as well as immediate and 
constant drainage of liquids. 

In fact, Cyclone Metal Conveyor Belts are the 
perfect answer to the whole problem of “circu- 
lating” your product through its various proc- 
essing operations. Flexible, porous, sanitary, and 
heat-resistant, Cyclone Belts are tailored to the 
job at hand. They’re available in three basic 
styles ... Flat Wire (shown), Chain Link and 
Flex-Grid . . . and in a wide selection of metals, 
alloys, widths and mesh sizes. 

For detailed information, write for Catalog 
No. 4. And get in touch with your nearest 
Cyclone office ... they’re in most principal cities. 
CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION “™QucAN SIE 8 wins comrany 


UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 








STATES STEEL 








D.O 


Because assured customer 


or flavored food product 


flavors, Essential Oils 


or Oleo Resins. 
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IF YOU’RE THINKING OF 


Cullenty Silixfadion; 


YOU SHOULD BE THINKING OF 


satisfaction for your seasoned 


can be achieved easily with 
Spiceolate (water-solublized) 


Satisfy yourself — Satisfy your customers — Consult D&O. 


DODGE & OLCOTT, INC. 





180 Varick Street « New York 14, N.Y. 


ATLANTA: BOSTON + CHICAGO - CINCINNATI: DALLAS «LOS ANGELES - PHILADELPHIA - ST. LOUIS- SAN FRANCISCO 
ESSENTIAL OWS + AROMATIC CHEMICALS * PERFUME BASES © VANILLA + FLAVOR BASES @ 
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2 qt. including the new rectangular 
2-qt. bottle. It will also handle coni- 
eal paper containers that take disk 
caps. Disk or coverall type cappers 
ean be furnished. — Cherry-Burrell 
Corp., 427 W. Randolph St., Chi- 
cago 6. 





Sanitary Work Table 
Has Removable Top 

Feature of this new sanitary work 
table is a removable stainless steel 
top, thus facilitating cleaning. It has 
supporting frame of painted steel, and 
galvanized steel ball-foot pipe legs. 
Tables are available in four sizes: 


t ft. x 30 in., 5 ft. x 30 in., 3 ft. 6 in. x’ 


30 in., and 7 ft. x 30 in. All are 36 in. 
high—The Creamery Package Mfg. 
Co,. 1213 W. Washington Blvd., Chi- 


cago ’ @s 





Rubber Vacuum Hand Hose 
Is Flexible, Extendible 


Here is a rubber hose vacuum hand 
tool seen of particular value where 
complicated machines must be regu- 
larly cleaned. 

Its flexibility permits it to be 
stretched more than twice its length, 
and thus it may be bent in and 
around complex machine parts, with- 
out pinching or collapsing. It enables 
the operator to apply maximum suc- 
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tion with a massaging, loosening 
action, at hard-to-reach machine parts. 

Designed originally to clean spiral 
conveyors and ratchet wheel assem- 
blies of flour bucket elevators, it has 
many other applications. 

The tool may be bought separately, 
or can be had with a 2-in.: 114-in. re- 
ducer, or 114-in. connector, in 36-in. 
lengths. Thickness of the convoluted 
side walls is less than yy in., while the 
smooth wall ends are 1% in. thick, 2 in. 
long, and have a 114-in. inside dia. 

While designed specifically for use 
with Doyle vacuum machines, it can be 
used with other makes as well.—Lehara 
Sales Corp., 485 Fifth Ave., New York. 





Ummm...Good! The fishing? because Rhinelander protective 
Well, possibly —but we are refer- packaging papers have kept it 
ring particularly to the aroma of moist, fresh, and fragrant . . . the 
good tobacco—tobacco at its best — right papers for an exacting job. 





Erosion Immunity Afforded 
In New Dust Collector 


Designed to work efficiently even on 
large installations, a dust colleetor 
based on an entirely new principle of 
separation is announced. 

The unit is particularly suitable for 
handling abrasive dusts or grits. Im- 





munity to erosion is notable. The succulent shrimp is a midget in size, Rhinelander is often invited to enjoy the 
The filter surface consists of a spe- but upon his savory flesh is based big business hospitality of YOUR home. Yes, at this very 
cially slotted sheet bent into the form indeed. He's wet, fat, and perishable, and moment it is more than likely that ¢ ur G&G 
f : ‘ \i mene Li packaging him properly has proved certain Task Papers can be found protecting a score 
a cone. Air or gas > cleaned is tile ; ~ 91 . ; - . - 
one ip } se Mts le Roe) er eer Rhinelander G& G* Task Papers exactly right of fine food items on your kitchen and refrig- 
— at high velocity over this sur- | f+ the job. erator shelves. 
ace. 
Beeause of the form of the slots, 
aerodynamie forees are set up, with 
the resultant foree on the dust par- 
icles being in a direction away f 
ticles being in a direction away from *Glassine 


the cone face. This force keeps the 
dust particles suspended in the form 
of a thin cloud layer immediately in 


and Greaseproof 
the functional 


front of the filter surface, while the papers that 
elean air escapes through the slots. do so many 
These slots or passages for the clean tough jobs 


air are many thousand times larger 
than the dust particles which are re- 
removed, so that even with adhesive 


dusts there is little tendency for the 
(Food Equipment Continued) IN THE LAND O’ LAKES © RHINELANDER, WISCONSIN 
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look at your plant 






that’s why 
food industries benefit 
from the 


ay 
] 
pee ’ 
, a 
, its as 
individual 


as your 


fingerprint 


Fingerprint Engineering 


Can an 

ALVEY 
“CONVEYOR 
(//prefit you? 


Anqvire! 
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that comes with 


ALVEYors* 


the word for every conveyor need 


No two food plants are identical. Their conveyor 
needs are as different as two fingerprints. 
Alvey engineers have the experience, the skill 
to analyze your needs and to design and 
install a conveying system that will be an 
integral part of production. It will be as 
individually yours as your fingerprint. This 
Fingerprint Engineering is an Alvey plus... 
another reason why more and more of 

the greatest names in your industry 

are relying on Alvey. 


* trademark 
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filter to become clogged at any time. 

The dust layer is carried at high 
speed to the outlet end of the cone, 
where it is continuously withdrawn, 
together with a very small percentage 
of the air or gas, into the secondary 
cireuit. The concentrated dust mixture 
in the secondary cireuit is then passed 
through a small colleetor for precipi- 
tation into a suitable container. Sec- 
ondary air is returned to the inlet of 
the cone, where it again passes through 
the same process.—Aerodyne Develop- 
ment Corp., 901 Leader Bldg., Cleve- 
land 14, 


Equipment Briefs 


Telescopic Conveyors of roller and 
skate-wheel type, have combined light 
weight with strength. Closed, they are 
54 in., extended 10 ft. 4 in. They can 
carry 75 lb. per sq. ft., yet are light 
enough to be easily portable-—Ma- 
guire Machinery Co., Inc., 1000 N. Di- 
vision St., Peekskill, N. Y. 


Air Purifier called the ‘‘ Food Saver’’ 
is small and compact for use in walk-in 
coolers. Called the “Food Saver”, de- 
vice uses activated carbon as a filter to 
remove gases or vapors (odors) from 
refrigerated air—W. B. Conner Engr. 
Corp., 114 E. 32nd. St., New York 
City. 


Electric Heat-Sealing Plates, newly 
marketed, feature thermostatic con- 
trol for closing hand-wrapped pack- 
ages.—Edwin L. Weigand Co., 7500 
Thomas Blvd., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


Wound-Rotor Motors built in NEMA 
frames 224-505, in ratings up to 100 
hp. and larger now have drip-proof 
frames and shields. They are also 
available splash-proof and __ totally- 
enclosed non-ventilated. — Crocker- 
Wheeler Electric Mfg. Co., Div. of 
Joshua Hendy Corp., Ampere, N. J. 


Kraft Paper Bags having a moisture- 
proof transparent film window have 
been developed. Bags may be used for 
pre-packaging of moist produce.—Un- 
ion Bag & Paper Corp., Woolworth 
Bldg., 233 Broadway, New York 
City 7. 


Dual-Duty Hand-Truck is obtained 
by folding down handle of newly de- 
signed flat truck. Unit is made of an 
aluminum alloy, has a total weight of 
42 |b., and a capacity of 400 lb. Flat 
truck bed is 36 in. by 17 in.—Mar- 
Wenz Mfg. Co., 83 Shipley St., San 
Francisco. —End 
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Crucial 
Quality 
in Flavor 
Control 


Yours with Griffith SOLUBILIZED Seasonings 





@ Penetration is the quality a seasoning has when 
it disperses easily and blends thoroughly with 
the product. When it’s a Solubilized Seasoning, 
it’s a skillfully blended Griffith formula with the 
crucial quality of penetration! 


BLENDED TO A GOURMET'S TASTE 


Solubilized Seasonings are blended by chemists 
who apply Griffith’s unequalled laboratory and 
commercial experience. Converting ground spice 
formulae to Solubilized Seasonings is one of 
their arts. Yet, the quality of every Griffith for- 
mula must be proved in the research kitchen. 


PROCESSED FOR PENETRATION 


The spice extractives in a Griffith Solubilized 
Seasoning are homogenized—to blend them. 
That process reduces them to tiny globules 
which really penetrate and flavor your product 
uniformly. 


Every seasoning formula—even yours—can be 
Solubilized for complete flavor control. Why not 
write us today! 





Remember Griffith Purified Ground Spice, processed under 
U. S. Sterilization Patents No. 2107697, 
2189947, and 2189949. 


The 


GRIFFITE 


LABORATORIES 





CHICAGO 9, 1415 W. 37th St. © NEWARK 5, 37 Empire St. © LOS ANGELES 11, 49th & Gifford Sts. © TORONTO 2, 115 George St. 
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Cold Storage Doors in a 
Machine Shop 


Cold treatment of aluminum castings was 
found to impart desirable machining quali- 
ties to the metal. 


This called for a sub-zero refrigerated space 
from which quantities of castings could be 
moved in and out readily. Jamison-built 
overlap type doors were selected. Ten 
inches of corkboard insulation were speci- 


JAMISON COLD STORAGE DOOR CO. 


Hagerstown, Maryland, U.S.A. 


Oldest and Largest Manufacturer of Cold Storage Doors in the World 
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fied for the doors to equal the insulation of 
the walls. 


Jamison cold storage doors are available 
for every temperature range and every type 
opening to refrigerated space. Our engi- 
neers will be glad to help you solve your 
problems. For information on Jamison-built 
doors, ask for Catalog 175. 
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Catalogs, Bulletins 


Food Plant Equipment 


Enclosed Motors 

Asbestos-protected windings, drip-proof hous- 
ing, lubrication of bearings by flushing, and 
annealed laminations are among the features 
of 4 to 250 hp. motors discussed in multi-color 
Bulletin 1524.—U. S. Electrical Motors, Inc., 
200 E. Slauson Ave., Los Angeles 54. 


Flour and Feed Equipment 

Hammer, roller, attrition and pellet mills, 
mixers, pneumatic systems, cutters, crushers 
and feeders for the flour and feed industries, 
are illustrated and described in Bulletin 45-B.— 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Muncy, Pa. 


Vertical Tubular Heater 

Simplified design of vertical tubular heater, 
for low initial and maintenance costs, features 
bare tubes and absence of metal parts exposed 
to furnace gases, reports 4-page Bulletin 
0-49-7.—Foster Wheeler Corp., 165 Broadway, 
New York City. 


Globe, Angle and Check Valves 

New design and construction of 125-Ib. S. P. 
bronze valves are detailed with specifications 
in colored Circular 582-4-49.—The Lunken- 
heimer Co., Cincinnati 14. 


Chemical Feeding 

New diaphragm pump, equipped with trans- 
parent plastic reagent head, feeds liquids and 
slurries into pipelines continuously, reports 
8-page Bulletin SAN-7. Construction and in- 
stallation details are illustrated —%Propor- 
tioneers, Inc.%, 9-93 Codding St., Providence, 
R. 1. 


Automatic Check-Weigher 

Production line control of weight is accom- 
plished with automatic check-weigher described 
in Selectrol folder, which classifies articles into 
underweight, exact weight, and overweight with 
rejection point accuracy of +lg. Bulletins 
3208 and 3201 cover other scale models, in- 
cluding electrical Shadograph weighers.—Ex- 
act Weight Scale Co., Columbus 12. 


Visual Lubrication 

Gravity feed, wick feed, constant level, vi- 
brating rod and multiple oilers with visible oil 
supply and unbreakable reservoirs are covered 
in 8-page booklet.—Gits Bros. Mfg. Co., 1846 
S. Kilbourn Ave., Chicago 23. 


Packaging Aparatus 

Metal-end fiber cans for frozen foods can be 
overwrapped neatly before or after freezing 
by adaptation of standard packaging machine 
described in Folder 103-7-49. Also covered is 
bundler for small packages.—Package Ma- 
chinery Co., Springfield 7, Mass. 


Rendering and Blood Drying Cookers 

High pressure or vacuum rendering and 
blood drying for food and non-food use are 
functions of Boss cookers covered in Bulletin 
1. Catalog 627 details sausage machinery and 
accessories in 38 pages.—Cincinnati Butchers’ 
Supply Co., Cincinnati 16. 


Pumps for Food Industries 

Quarterly house organ, Viking Vacuum, con- 
tains articles and illustrations of interest to 
prospective or present users of pumps. The 
1949 summer number presents new sanitary 
pump, new line of jacketed pumps, and seed 
and vegetable dryer installation —Viking Pump 
Co., Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
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Steam and Condensate Return Systems 

Fuel savings are secured by returning steam 
and condensate to the boiler at practically the 
same temperature as steam already in the boiler, 
says 4-page folder. Equipment, delineated in 
Returnal brochure, eliminates traps.—Planert 
Mfg. Corp., 2256 W. Walnut St., Chicago 12. 


Feeding Vitamin Concentrates 

Dry bleach, malt and bromate, and vitamin 
concentrates can be fed into flour continuously 
and automatically by means of adjustable-speed 
grooved disc apparatus described and _ illus- 
trated in 4-page Bulletin 55-F1—Omega Ma- 
chine Co., Providence 1, R. I. 


Stepless Speed Control 

Multiple speed performance from machines 
that normally have a single speed or a few 
speeds can be obtained with Vari-Pitch speed 
changers discussed in 12-page booklet.—Allis- 
Chalmers, 715 N. Van Buren St., Milwaukee 2. 


Heat Sealers 

Variety of heat sealing equipment ranging 
from portable heat-sealing iron and portable 
flush-type hot-plate to hand and foot-operated 
bench types is illustrated with specifications on 
information sheets.—Cleveland Lathe & Ma- 
chine Co., 676 Broadway, Cleveland 15. 


Oil Mills and Nut Processing 

Apparatus for cleaning, hulling and sizing 
oil seeds and for roasting, blanching and grind- 
ing nuts and preparing nut butters is classi- 
fied and pictured in Catalog No. 50.—Bauer 
Bros. Co., Springfield, Ohio. 


Heat Exchangers 

Standard heat exchanger construction details, 
as well as general manufacturing facilities and 
information on plate fabrication are covered 
in 16-page book.—Downington Iron Works, 
Downington, Pa. 


Variable Speed A.C. Drive 

Machines in the variable speed category, re- 
quiring constant torque input, can be driven by 
Ajusto-Spede a.c. motors described and _illus- 
trated in 12-page Bulletin 611-D.—The Louis 
Allis Co., 427 E. Stewart St., Milwaukee 7. 


Vertical Batch Mixer 

Bakery products can be mixed with greater 
efficiency and improved texture in Glen “340” 
Dual Ratio vertical batch mixer, reports in- 
formation circular. Dual ratio principle re- 
fers to relationship between speed of head 
and speed of beater, which sheet says should 
be different for whipping and for mixing.— 
American Machine & Foundry Co., 485 Fifth 
Ave., New York City 17. 


Materials Handling 


Portable Conveyor 

Ideas for use of lightweight, portable, ad- 
justable, power conveyors for handling bulk or 
packaged goods, or both, are presented in il- 
lustrations and text of Catalog 495.—Lake 
Shore Engineering Co., Conveyor Div., Iron 
Mountain, Mich. 


New Ideas for Pallet Handling 

“Pallet Handling Down on the Farm”’ is title 
of article in spring edition of house organ, 
Exide Topics. It details unusual use of pallets 
and battery-powered forklift trucks for onion 
storage. Other articles in this publication cover 
unit-loading methods and time study. There is 
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also material on storage batteries.—The Elec- 
tric Storage Battery Co., Allegheny Ave. at 19 
St., Philadelphia. 


Steel Strapping 

Improvement in packaging and car bracing 
with steel strapping is subject of 8-page foldout 
covering proper application of steel strapping, 
package reinforcement, unit-load methods, and 
equipment for using strapping—Acme Steel 
Co., 2840 Archer Ave., Chicago 8. 


Supplementary Units 

Such smaller equipment units as hand lift 
trucks, barrel trucks, pick-up pallets, rectangular 
and triangular dollies, skids, carboy pourers and 
rockeracks (for draining barrels and drums) are 
covered in Bulletin 4881.—Barrett-Cravens Co., 
4609 Western Blvd., Chicago 9. 


Skid Transporter 

Vertical hydraulic lift on motorized hand 
truck makes it possible to handle skid platforms 
of virtually all heights, reports 4-page folder. 
Dimensional and other specifications are cov- 
ered.—Automatic Transportation Co., 101 W. 
87 St., Chicago 20. 


Pyrex Pipe 

Use of glass pipe in the transfer of vinegar, 
fruit and vegetables, baby foods, brines, wines, 
and dairy products during processing is treated 
in 16-page illustrated Booklet EA-1.—Technical 
Products Div., Corning Glass Works, Corning, 
N.Y. 


Materials Handling Movie 

A sement of availability, on loan basis, 
of motion picture showing materials handling 
in variety of plants is made in Vol. 7, No. 2, 
of house organ, Material Handling News, which 
also carries photos and data on fork trucks.— 
Clark Equipment Co., Industrial Truck Div., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Roller Chain 

Data on operating characteristics and new 
features of line of roller chains are included in 
12-page catalog. Photomicrographs, engineer- 
ing drawings, component photos and specifica- 
tions are included.—Atlas Chain & Mfg. Co., 
Caster & Kensington Aves., Philadelphia 24. 





Control Equipment 


Flow Meters for Steam or Air 

Advantages of two different models of by- 
pass flow meters for steam, air and gas de- 
scribed in Bulletins 400-F-1 and 400-F-2 are 
high accuracy over wide range, open upper 
limit, easy installation, low maintenance and 
direct-reading totalizer. — Builders-Providence, 
Inc., Providence 1, R. I. 


Liquid Meters 

Positive-displacement meters for handling 
liquids are reported in 2-page bulletin. They 
provide data on daily or hourly consumption, 
interdepartmental demand and other inventory 
control information, in addition to delivering 
pre-set quantities of liquids to batches.—Nep- 
tune Meter Co., 50 W. 50 St., New York 
City 20. 


Cabinet-Type Instrument Panels 
Minimum overall space of 24” x 72” x 12” 
accommodates variety of instrument units in 
one panel, reports Bulletin Pl-1. Photos of 
available instrument units, specifications and 
(Catalogs, Bulletins Continued) 
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FOR TEMPERATURE INDICATION 


Auto-Lite Ther ters are d d to give you the broad- 
est selection for your needs: Priced low and precision-made 
for accuracy, these instruments point the way to uniformity 
in processing and help to prevent waste. Write for catalog 
showing the many styles and types of Auto-Lite Thermom- 
eters that are available. 



















TYPICAL APPLICATIONS: PROCESSING & CHILL ROOMS, 
FREEZER, STORAGE & CURING ROOMS 


Ilustrated, at top: Model G Indicating Thermometer, flush 
mounting type with capillary tubing for remote reading. 
Priced from $18. At bottom: Model V Thermometer (vapor 












“ pressure type). Rigid stem for direct mounting. Priced from 
ry $10.25. 
a 
ts 
nth THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY 
iis INSTRUMENT AND GAUGE DIVISION, DEPT. Fi-10 

5 TOLEDO 1, OHIO 









NEW YORK + CHICAGO + SARNIA, ONTARIO 
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RECORDING THERMOMETERS 








Get the most out of your Spraying Equipment with minimum power... 
with efficient spraying. 

Use Yarway Nozzles. No internal vanes or other restrictions to clog or 
hinder flow. Two types—Yarway Involute-type producing a fine hollow 
spray with minimum energy loss, and Yarway Fan-type producing a flat 
fan-shaped spray with time-saving slicing action for cleaning. 

Wide range of standard sizes and capacities. Cast or machined from solid 
bar stock. 


Thousands in use. Write for Bulletin N-616. 


YAR WAY SPRAY NOZZLES 


YARNALL-WARING COMPANY 
127 Mermaid Avenue, Philadelphio 18, Pa. 


NVOLUTE-TYPE FOR HOLLOW CONE SPRAY 5 | 


FAN-TYPE FOR FLAT SLICING SPRAY 
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prices are included.—Wheelco Instruments 


Co., Harrison & Peoria Sts., Chicago 7. 


Food Processing Instrumentation 

Series of data sheets for specific operations 
covers necessary instrumentation in text and 
diagrams. No. 3.2-7 applies to automatic con- 
trol of deep fat fryer. Automatic, inexpensive 
control of hot water supply is featured in No. 
1-3-3. Non-indicating controllers and their 
applications are treated in No. 83-3-33M, and 
recording controllers for fruit and vegetable 
blanching in No. 3.2-5. Electronic measure- 
ment of milk receipt temperatures and auto 
matic control of batch pasteurizers may be 
found in No. 3.4-3 and No, 3.4-2, respectively. 
— Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 
Brown Instruments Diy., Wayne & Roberts 
Aves., Philadelphia 44. 


Plant and Laboratory Indicators 

Temperature, humidity, and specific gravity 
instruments of variety of types are illustrated 
and described in 40-page Catalog 15.—H. B 
Instrument Co., 2633 Trenton Ave., Phila- 
delphia 25. 


Plant Supplies 


Analytical Reagents 

Specifications and prices on fine chemicals 
produced by Mallinckrodt are listed in 170 
page pocket-size catalog—Harshaw Scientific 
Division of Harshaw Chemical Co., 609 S 
Grand, Los Angeles. 


Synthetic Vanilla Flavor 

Lignin vanillin of uniform quality is de 
scribed with possible uses in 4-page folder 
Vanillin Div., General Drug Co., 170 Varick 
St., New York City 13. 


Various Chemicals 

Organic and imorganic chemicals produced 
by chlorination, hydrogenation, sulfhydration, 
hydrochlorination and fluorination are covered 
with physical data, descriptions and uses in 
Bulletin 100.—Hooker Electrochemical Co., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Conveyor Chain Lubricant 

Specialized lubricant, Oakite Composition 
keeps conveyor chain surfaces Jubri 
, clean and bright, reports 8-page book 
let. Methods of applying material, and action 
photos are shown.—Oakite Products, Inc., 22 
Thames St., New York City 6 


Small Plugs and Cord Connectors 

Illustrations, dimensional drawings and text 
of Catalog E-49-145 cover plugs and cord con 
nectors for clectrical equipment.—Russell & 
Stoll Co., Inc., 125 Barclay St., New York 
City 7 


Pressure Sensitive Tapes 

Printed tapes, backed with pressure-sensi 
tive adhesives, are offered in various mate 
rials for many purposes in 4-page folder. Speci 
fications and recommended uses are listed 


Topflight’ Tape Co., York, Pa. 


Silicates 

Silica) compounds, and differences among 
them, are discussed in house organ, Silicate 
P’s and Q’s, Vol. 29, No. 7. Of particular 
interest is compound B-W for keeping boilers 
free from  scale-—Philadelphia Quartz Co., 
Public Ledger Bldg., Independence Square, 
Philadelphia 6. 


Aromatics 
Essential oils, aromatics and flavoring mate 
rials for use in food and other industries arc 
(Catalogs, Bulletins Continued) 
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FOR ROOMS MORE THAN 20’ SQUARE 
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How to build a freezer room floor 


Most freezer rooms more than 20 
feet square and built directly on or 
below grade will eventually freeze 
the ground beneath them—even 
though floors are well insulated. 
This freezing of the ground causes 
gradual formation of a frost dome 
that will grow under the subfloor 
until it finally cracks and buckles 
the freezer room floor above. To 
prevent such destruction, Arm- 
strong engineers and laboratory 
scientists have developed a simple 
set of construction specifications. 

Air ducts, either of concrete or 


drain tile, are spaced at regular in- 


ARMSTRONG’S INDUS 
we 


FOR ALL TEMPERATURES FROM 300° F. 


tervals in a cinder or crushed stone 
fill under the subfloor. These ducts, 
laid across the short dimension of 
the floor, allow for maximum cir- 
culation of warm air to dissipate 
frost and keep ground tempera- 
tures above the freezing point. 
Ducts 
smaller size freezer rooms because 


are not necessary for 


enough heat from the outside will 
work its way in under the subfloor 
to prevent frost formation. How- 
ever, these subfloors should be laid 
on a fill of about 16 inches of cin- 
ders or crushed stone so that ade- 
quate drainage is provided. 


These specifications, solving a 
common problem in a practical 
and low-cost manner, are examples 
of the kind of thinking that pre- 
vails among the men who plan and 
erect Armstrong’s insulation jobs. 
When you have an insulation prob- 
lem, consult Armstrong’s Insula- 
tion Contract Service. You'll get 
the advantage of Armstrong’s long 
experience and time-tested engi- 
neering practices. For full informa- 
tion write today to Armstrong Cork 
Company, Building Mate- 
rials Division, 4210 Con- 
cord Street, Lancaster, Pa. 





TRIAL INSULATIONS 


INSTALLATION 


BELOW ZERO TO 2800° F. 
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Catalogs, Bulletins 


listed with suggestions and prices in Third 
Quarter, 1949 Catalog—Magnus, Mabee & 
Reynard, Inc., 16 Desbrosses St., New York 


CORROSION RESISTANCE City 13. 
IS ESSENTIAL Display Units 


Three-dimensional display units in natural 
color for merchandising ice cream and frozen 
foods can be used in wall or shadow box in- 
stallations, or to fit superstructures of mer- 
chandising cabinets, reports 24-page catalog.— 
Pond Displays, Inc., Ardmore, Pa. 


Emulsifiers, Stabilizers, Thickeners 

Products for baking, brewing, candy, cheese, 
chewing gum, chocolate milk, ice cream, marsh- 
mallow, meringue, oleomargarine, peanut but- 
ter, salad dressing, sausage, soups and yeast are 
listed, with suggested formulas for their use, 
in 8-page folder—Glyco Products Co., Inc., 
26 Court St., Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 


Soybean Products 

Uses of edible soy oil in shortenings, marga- 
rines, and salad dressings, and uses of the flour 
and its products in the bakery, meat, and con- 
fectionery industries are discussed in multi- 
color book, Cracking the Soybean.—Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., 600 Roanoke Bldg., 
Minneapolis 2. 





Boxes for Air Shipment 

“How to Ship by Air in Corrugated Boxes,” 
9th edition of Publication 6 in Little Packag- 
ing Library, details proper, economical use of 
air express, air freight and air parcel post, and 
gives case histories on air shipping of fresh 
sea foods, live baby chicks, and other items.— 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 


Adhesives and Facilities 

New booklet covers line of adhesive products 
and facilities, classified into ten main divisions 
and discussions of raw materials and end use 
in industries. Booklet is especially for new 
users of adhesives.—Paisley Products, Inc., 
1770 Canalport Ave., Chicago 16. 


Miscellaneous 


Metal Products Fabrication 
One company’s experience, knowledge and 
facilities in field of metal fabrication of proc- 
essing, materials handling and storage equip- 
H ment are outlined in 24-page Bulletin 490.— 
The Finer L. O. Koven & Brother, 154 Ogden Ave., 


The Finish The : Jersey City, N. J. 
Finer The Product stibiainis 
For The Finest Finish Different models of can washers, weigh 


tanks, and conveyors for cases and cans for 
the dairy industry are illustrated and described 
in detail in bound issue of Bulletins 740, 803, 
814, 793, 749, 815, 817 and miscellaneous 
material.—Rice & Adams Corp., 1150 Military 
Rd., Buffalo 17, N. Y. 





S 


PERMAEL AD PERMACLAD 


STAINLESS CLAD STEEL 
A Product of ALAN WOOD STEEL COMPANY 


Conshohocken, Pa., Dept. P-23 


Anti-Bacterial Cement 

Fewer fungi, fewer bacteria and longer-last- 
ing floors are reported advantages of anti-bac- 
terial cement described in 8-page folder. Ma- 
terial is mixed and used like Portland cement. 
—North American Cement Corp., 41 E. 42 
St., New York City 17. 


Gentlemen: Please send me more information and Free literature about Permaclad 


Name Title. 





Truck Refrigeration 

Complete unit for truck refrigeration to 
45-50 deg. F. is illustrated and detailed in 
question-and-answer style in 4-page folder. 
Folder also announces availability of Catalog 
D49 of entire line of refrigeration products.— 
Kold-Hold Mfg. Co., Lansing 4, Mich. 
FOCSHOOHHHHHOHEEEHOHHHEHEESEH HEHEHE HESELOE: —End 


Company 
City State. 


OTHER PRODUCTS: A W Algrip, Abrasive Floor Plate « A W Super-Diamond 
Floor Plate « Billets « Plates ¢ Sheets (Alloy and Special Grades). 
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Serving Industry. . . 
through Finer Chemicals 


393 SEVENTH Na NEW YORK 1, N.Y. CHICAGO G + PHILADELPHIA 3 + SAN FRANCISCO 11 + RUMFORD 16, R.1. 








NATURE ENDOWED APPLES with important 
health values. Although ascorbic acid (Vita- 
min C) is among these, the content is not 
high or uniform because of variations in spe- 





cies, soil, and climate. When processed into 
juice, the ascorbic acid naturally present is 
largely destroyed with resulting losses in 
flavor and quality. Yet consumers rely on fruit 
juices for Vitamin C, and justly expect integ- 
rity of flavor and color. 

Enrichment with ascorbic acid provides an 
easy solution to these twin problems, permit- 
ting a label claim of standardized Vitamin C 
value, while helping to achieve new high 
standards of color and flavor. 

You Keep Faith with Nature doubly when 
you enrich your apple juice with Vitamin C. 


‘ROCHE’ 
ASCORBIC ACID /o2 
relaining Nalures goodness 


VITAMIN DIVISION - HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE INC.- NUTLEY 10, NEW JERSEY 
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Trommel Increases Capacity of Cheese Factory 


Augmented production of Cheddar 
cheese without the installation of ad- 
ditional vats, has been achieved in 
some Australian factories by the use 
of a portable trommel to separate 
whey from curd. The drained curd 
from two vats may then be placed in 
one vat for final processing, and the 
second vat refilled with milk. 

The trommel (see photo) consists of 
a 16-gage stainless steel drum 15 ft. 
long and 5 ft. in dia., with ends 
tapering to an 18-in. dia. opening. 
Center 6 ft. of the drum is perforated 
with 3/32-in. holes, spaced six to the 
inch, for whey drainage. Four 3-in. 
stainless steel rods are mounted inside 
the drum. They are equally spaced 
and 1 in. from its surface. These im- 
part a rolling movement to the curd 
when the drum is revolved. 

The drum is set in a framework of 
3-in. pipe, which is welded to a box 
frame 8 ft. square mounted on four 
12-in. flanged wheels that run on rails 
set in the concrete floor. The drum 
is mounted on four cast iron rollers. 
It is rotated at about 6 rpm. by a 


5-hp. electric motor through V-belt 
and reduction gears. Drum and top 


section of frame may be tilted to 
discharge curd while drum is in motion. 
Trommel is moved from vat to vat 
by a 1-hp. motor, which drives two of 
the flanged wheels. 

Two curved, stainless steel sheets 
direct the whey from the drum into 
a large funnel mounted in the lower 
frame. The 3-in. outlet from this 
funnel feeds directly into a half-round 


FOOD INDUSTRIES, 


OCTOBER, 


whey chute that extends the length 
of the room and discharges into a 
stainless steel sump. 

Cheese is transferred from vats to 
trommel by means of a portable centri- 
fugal pump. The complete operation— 
from coupling up the pump to re- 
turning curd to vat—is performed in 
17 min. 

Digest from “The Design and Operation of 
the Cheese Trommel—lIts Use in Cheddar Cheese 
Making,” by J. M. Sharkey, Kraft Walker 
Cheese Co. Pty. Ltd., Melbourne, The Aus 


tralian Journal of Dairy Technology, 3-6, Jan 
Mar., 1949 


CANNING 


Brine From Blancher Water 
Improves Canned Peas 


Retention of vitamins and minerals 
normally lost in the blanching of peas 
and other vegetables, and improved 
flavor of the canned products, are 
aims of a recently patented process. 

In the process, blancher water, 
usually discarded, is utilized in making 
brine, which is then added to the vege- 
tables in the cans. Prior to its use, 
the water is filtered to remove tur- 
bidity, suspended sediment, and bae- 
teria. 

Recommended method is pressure 
filtration—either single or 2-stage— 
using diatomaceous earth. Filtered 
water is pumped to a storage tank, 
from which it is withdrawn as required 
and mixed with sugar, salt and fresh 
water to form a eanning brine (flow 


1949 


from blanchers is insufficient to satisfy 
all brine requirements). In addition 
to the vitamins and minerals saved, it 
is claimed that the blancher water 
contains sufficient sugar to reduce by 
25 percent the amount required in the 
brine, and that the water has a dis- 
tinctly pleasing flavor that improves 
the flavor of the canned vegetables. 

Digest from U. S. Patent 2,471,170, issued 
May 24, 1949, on_an application dated Feb. 15, 


1949, to G. C. Scott and R. E. Oltman (de 
ceased), Le Sueur, Minn. 


Sterilizing Canned Food 


Studies have been made on the ther- 
mal sterilization of canned foods, with 
special reference to evaluating the 
effect of: (1) Temperature distribu- 
tion within the container at the start 
of the process, and (2) Retort come- 
up time. Simulating commercial ean- 
ning conditions, heat penetration tests 
for conduction-heating were made on 
a 5 percent suspension of 300-mesh 
bentonite in water, and for conveection- 
heating on a 2 percent suspension. 

Results indicate that the process 
used should be based on an “initial 
temperature” which is the average tem- 
perature of the can contents at the 
start of the process, rather than the 
can center temperature, to compensate 

(New Technology Continued) 
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These durable, precision-built Casters 
assure the easy handling of heavy 
loads. Savings in floor and equipment 
wear soon pay for their cost. Ask your 
supplies dealer about Darnell products. 


DARNELL CORP. LTD. 60 wacker sT., NEY YORK 13, N.Y. 
LONG BEACH 4, CALIF. 36 N. CLINTON, CHICAGO 6, ILL. 











for the effect of cooling of cans be- 
tween closing and processing. The 
effective heating value of the retort 
come-up period in value of process 
time should be accepted as 42 percent 
of the come-up time as found by Ball 
in 1928. 

Digest from “Thermal Processing of Canned 
Foods in Tin Containers. V. Effect of Retorting 
Procedures on Sterilization Values in Canned 


Foods,” by D. V. Alstrand and H. A. Benjamin, 
Food Research, Vol. 14, 253-60, May-June 1949. 


FERMENTATION 


Origin of Chill-Haze in Beers 


Cold-sensitivity, or chill-haze, of 
beer may have its origin at numerous 
points in the brewing process, begin- 
ning with malting of barley. It may 
be a varietal characteristic, and certain 
barleys of Sweden and Germany seem 
to be subject to it. 

Thin-husked, or huskless, barleys 
should be used if possible. Low pro- 
tein barleys do not appear to prevent 
chill-haze formation. Over-modifiea- 
tion of the malt shou!d be avoided, and 
eareful attention should be given to 
drying the malt. It should be nearly 
dry before the final kilning—at about 
176 F. 

Mashing temperatures should be 
carefully controlled (140-145 F.) to 
prevent overheating during the sac- 
charification interval. Beers from 
overheated mashes are generally chill- 
sensitive. Spargings carry haze sub- 
stances into the wort and should be 
well boiled with the hops. 

A high proportion of ecoagulable 
nitrogen in the wort or fermenting 
beer (either from insufficient boiling 
with hops, or from later yeast auto- 
lysis) can result in beer that clouds 
on chilling. Rapid chilling of beer 
from maximum fermentation tem- 
perature to racking cellar temper- 
ature coupled with quick cooling 
of wort prior to fermentation, is a 
good practice. 

Filtering and handling beer in the 
cellars can also affect cold stability. 
Filtration of the colloidal chill-haze 
substances is more efficient with new 
filter mass, which has a greater ab- 
sorptive capacity and surface activity 
than old, used material. Tanks re- 
ceiving beer should be filled from the 
bottom to avoid splashing and foam- 
ing, both of which encourage oxida- 
tion and inerease  cold-sensitivity. 
Carbonation and pasteurization can 
both make beer more sensitive to cold. 
The pasteurization especially should 
be done with great care so that the 
temperature does not exceed 140 F. 

In general, the chill-haze problem 
is less important in Germany than it 

(New Technology Continued) 
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DACHSHUND — For affection, responsiveness and 
playfulness, it’s hard to beat a dachshund. His 
carriage is alert and audacious. Originally developed 
in Germany for hunting badger, he can be trained 
to hunt foxes and hare, and track wounded deer. 


In Boxes, Too @e@e7e @ ®@ AKERS of famous national 











brand products look for con- 
8 Te Oo ae Z sistent quality, consistent service 
age bi and fair price from their box sup- 
pliers. That’s why Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet ship Vel, the household 
detergent used by countless house- 
: —_ , _ wives, in Union Corrugated Con- 
OF BOK MAKER i pe AG gt tainers...the boxes with a pedigree. 








; 75 years of leadership in flexible 
EREIGHT CLASSIFICA D7 yr packaging goes into Union boxes. 

rest 175 : in Every step in the making, from 
_ timber to finished box, is quality- 
controlled by one management in 
America’s largest pulp-to-container 
plant. 

Tremendous forest resources, four 
modern box plants and five of the 
nine largest paper machines in the 
world make Union a dependable 
container source for any large vol- 
ume shipper. 

That’s why, every month, more 
makers of famous brand products 
ship in Union boxes. 


UNION Corrugated Containers 


UNION BAG « Paper Corporation 


Principal Offices: WOOLWORTH BLDG., NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 
Corrugated Container Plants: SAVANNAH, GEORGIA * CHICAGO, ILLINOIS + TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 
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HEALTH 


Vv 


INSURE PURE 


GUARD the critical point where milk 


enters the dairy to be processed. Here, 






samples from each farm are inspected with the aid of 






Spencer Microscopes and Colony Counters so that no 


pencer 







ngle batch can contaminate the entire output. 





Be sure your laboratory has modern, efficient equipment to match the high 
standards set elsewhere in your dairy. New Spencer Microscopes offer many 
advantages to help your technicians do a thorough job— improved optical 
performance, convenient adjustments, newly-designed attached light sources 
if desired. The new Spencer Darkfield Colony Counter has improved illu- 


mination that increases counting accuracy and reduces operating fatigue. 


For complete information about Spencer Optical Instruments, 
write Dept. V49 


American Optical Company 
Scientific Instrument Division 
Buffalo 15, New York 


Makers of Me Microscopes fer over 100 Years 
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is in the U. S., where worts have less 
reducing power because of different 
mashing methods. Under German 
conditions of brewing, careful mash- 
ing and fermentation remove most of 
the chill-haze substances, and careful 
filtration and filling practices can re- 
move the remainder and yield a cold- 
stable beer. 

Digest from “The Chill-Haze Problem in Prac- 
tice,” by Karl F. Kretschmer, Die Brauerei, 


Wissenschaftliche Beilage, Vol 2, 41-7, June 
1949, 


FATS AND OILS 


Citrus Fiber Antioxidant 
Controls Fat Rancidity 


Stabilization of animal fats against 
rancidity with an antioxidant extracted 
from citrus fibers is the purpose of a 
recent patent. In the process, 0.1-1.0 
pereent of dried or raw comminuted 
citrus peel, pulp or white tissue is 
added to the fat, and the mixture is 
heated to 100-200 C. for a period 
sufficient to enable the fat to extract 
the antioxidant from the citrus fiber. 
The spent fiber is then separated from 
the treated fat. When the fiber is 
added to the fat prior to treatments 
such as bleaching, deodorizing and 
rendering, the spent fiber is conven- 
iently removed in the usual filtering 
operation. 

Digest from U. S. Patent 2,461,080, issued 
Feb. 8, 1949, on an application dated June 9, 


1945, to M. M. Piskur and J. W. Higgins, 
assigned to Swift & Co. 


Adsorption Bleaching of Oils 


Vacuum bleaching or bleaching in an 
inert atmosphere, results in fatty oils 
of significantly lighter color. Multiple 
stage bleaching under atmospherie con- 
ditions shows no advantage because of 
the adverse oxidative effects. 

In bleaching fatty oils, an equilib- 
rium exists between two favorable and 
two unfavorable color reactions. Ad- 
sorption of color and oxidative de- 
crease in color are favorable. Oxi- 
dative inerease in color and oxidative 
stabilization against adsorption are 
unfavorable. Experiments were eon- 
ducted to show the effect of oxidation 
on bleaching results, and to eompare 
atmospheric with vacuum bleaching 
using laboratory methods. 

Samples of refined cottonseed oil 
were bleached with 1 percent activated 
clay when exposed to air: (1) Under 
normal atmospheric conditions; (2) at 
1 mm. Hg pressure; (3) at pressure 
below 10 mm. Hg, with water vapor 


constantly bubbling through the slurry ; 


and (4) where the mixture was evacu- 
(New Technology Continued) 
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WHEN THE FIRST 
TRANSATLANTIC 
CABLE WAS LAID 


ow or 


WAS MAKING INDIVIDUALIZED 
FOOD EQUIPMENT 


Because the food industries have always adopted the 
most economical, efficient production methods, more 
people have enjoyed better food at a lower cost. For 
over 68 years, KOVEN has been supplying many of 
the country’s foremost food plants with precision engi- 
neered and built equipment that eliminates waste time 
and motion on the production line, effecting all-around 
savings. The facilities of our two vast plants are at your 
service: machine, welding, painting and galvanizing 
shops, plus X-ray inspection to insure quality control. 


Among the many KOVEN products in all commercial 
and non-corrosive metals: Stainless Steel; Aluminum 
Sheet Fabrication; Boxes, Tote, Waste Cans; Chemical 
Apparatus; Coils and Pipe Bands; Copper Sheet Fabri- 
cation; Galvanizing Work; Mixers, All Kinds; Monel 
Metal Fabricators; Pails, Special Heavy; Pans, All 
Types, All Metals; Sinks, Scullery and Factory; Tables, 
Galvanized or Monel; Tanks, All Types, All Metals; 
Kettles, All Types, All Metals. 


L. O. Koven & Bro., Inc. * 154 Ogden Avenue 
Jersey City 7, N. J. 





PLANTS: Jersey City, N. J. @ Dover, N. J. 


KOVEN FOR INDIVIDUALIZED FOOD EQUIPMENT SINCE 1881 
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saran linec 





resists Corrosion 


e@ reduces shut-downs and lost production! 
@ saves time and labor! 


e readily field-fabricated! 





The conveyance of corrosive liquids can prove as hard on 
profits as it is on equipment. Saran Lined Steel Pipe is designed 
and constructed to protect YOUR profits. It combines the 
desirable features of steel pipe—rigidity and pressure strength 
—with Saran’s unusual resistance to most corrosive chemicals, 
solvents, and erosion. Another advantage is ease of field 
fabrication. For general service, Saran Lined Steel Pipe can be 
used at temperatures between —40° and 190°F. 


Saran Lined Steel Pipe comes in maximum lengths of 10 feet and 
in sizes from 1 to 4 inches. Plug valves and fittings, also Saran 
Lined, include elbows, tees, companion and reducing flanges, 
and gaskets. AVAILABLE IMMEDIATELY. Write us today for further 
information concerning Saran Lined Steel Pipe and how it can 
solve your problem. Manufactured by The Dow Chemical Com- 
pany, distributed nationally by Saran Lined Pipe Company. 


SARAN LINED PIPE COMPANY 
702 Stephenson Building 
Detroit 2, Michigan 


Offices in: New York © Boston 
Philadelphia « Pittsburgh * Chicago 
Tulsa ¢ Indianapolis * Houston 

San Francisco © Los Angeles 

Portland ¢ Seattle * Toronto 
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New Technology————_____ 


ated and N used to break the vacuum, 
after which the oil was bleached (a) 
in an atmosphere of N, and (b) while 
N was introduced vigorously below the 
surface. 

That the beneficial effect of vacuum 
bleaching is due only to elimination 
of oxidation was demonstrated. Ad- 
ditional experiments showed that ad- 
sorbents catalyze the oxidation reac- 
tions, and that low pH earths respond 
better than earths of high pH to vac- 
uum bleaching in improved color re- 
moval and oil stability. 

Digest from “Oxidation Effects in Adsorption 
Bleaching of Vegetable Oils,” by R. R in; 


and F, W. Wharton, Journal of American Oil 
Chemists’ Society, 201-7, May, 1949. 


MEATS 


Proteolytic Enzyme 
Tenderizes Liver 


Pretreatment of liver to tenderize 
the blood vessels that cause difficulty 
in chewing, without affecting the ten- 
derness of the liver tissue, is the aim 
of a recently patented invention. 
Called for is the subjecting of liver 
to the action of a proteolytic enzyme, 
such as bromelin, trypsin or papain 
(in a 0.04-0.08 percent solution with or 
without curing materials), while under 
a vacuum of 25-27 in. Hg. Vacuum is 
maintained 10-30 min., then released 
and the liver removed and washed free 
of enzyme by means of water. Treated 
liver is refrigerated to maintain the 
enzyme associated with the blood ves- 
sels in a dormant state until the liver 
is cooked. 

Digest from U. S. Patent 2,471,282, issued 
May 24, 1949, on an application dated June 16, 


1945, to L. S. Paddock, assigned to Swift & Co., 
Chicago. 


Pre-Freezing Processing 
Affects Poultry Quality 


Quality of frozen poultry is affected 
by processing factors other than freez- 
ing. A bleeding time of 90 sec. fol- 
lowing killing resulted in fewer de- 
fective birds and better feather re- 
moval by the rough plucker, than a 
30 sec. interval. A period of 40 sec. 
in water at 128 F. was considered 
most favorable for feather removal. 
Optimum time and temperature de- 
pend on season and whether hand or 
machine plucking are used. 

By eviscerating the birds and thrust- 
ing the breast surface of one into the 
eviscerated cavity of the next, the space 
required for packing birds weighing 
60 lb. per doz. was reduced from 2,600 
to 1,250 cu. in. The disadvantage of 
this method of packing is that birds 

(New Technology Continued) 
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_ FINDINGS OF FACT CONFIRM 
_ HIGH VALUE OF ENRICHMENT 


‘ (CHMENT has been elevated to a new high 
I level of national and social significance. 
The far-reaching Newfoundland Nutritional 
Surveys* have decisively demonstrated the part 
that flour and bread enrichment can play in 
reducing infant mortality, lowering the tuber- 
culosis death rate and over-all death rate, de- 
creasing signs of malnutrition, and increasing 
the alertness of children and grownups alike. 


BEFORE ENRICHMENT 


The first of these large-scale fact-finding 
surveys was conducted in 1944. Signs of mal- 
nutrition were widespread. Infant mortality 
and tuberculosis death rates were two to three 
times as high as in similar populations. En- 
richment with thiamine, 
riboflavin, and niacin was 
then put into effect. 








“Nutrition ... has its signifi- 
cance in its relation to health. 
Health is defined in the World 
Health Constitution as follows: 
‘Health is the complete state 


AFTER ENRICHMENT 
Four years later, in 


1948, the second survey 
showed a dramatic reduc- 
tion in signs and symp- 
toms related to deficien- 
cies of these essential 
nutrients. Gone to a great 
extent was the apathy 
so noticeable in 1944. 
Deaths from tuberculosis 


of physical, mental and social 
well-being, not just freedom 
from disease and infirmity.’ 
“What can nutrition do? It 
can prolong life, give better 
bodies; make people happier, 
give them greater economic 
status; provide opportunity for 
greater social significance.”’ 
—National Health Assembly, 
May 1-4, 1948 











had decreased sharply, 
and the rate of stillbirths 
and infant deaths was strikingly reduced. 


A CHALLENGE AND OPPORTUNITY 


Here is a clear-cut confirmation of the high 
. value of bread and flour enrichment to the na- 
tional health. Here is a challenge to America’s 
milling and baking industries, which have the 
enviable opportunity of bringing more buoyant 
health and greater physical and mental vigor 
tothe people of America—through ENRICHMENT. 








MERCK VITAMIN PRODUCTS 
FOR ENRICHMENT AND FORTIFICATION 


For Millers, Bakers, Cereal and Macaroni Manufacturers 
Merck Enrichment Ingredients - Merck Vitamin Mixtures for 
Flour Enrichment - Merck Bread-Enrichment Wafers - Merck 
Vitamin Mixtures for Corn-Products Enrichment - Merck 
re Vitamin Mixtures and Wafers for Macaroni Enrichment. 
These surveys were supported by the Newfound- Merck Knows Vitami 
land Government, the Newfoundland Tuberculosis 
Association, the individual investigators, and Merck 
& Co., Inc. (The Canadian Medical Association Journal, 


March 1945 and April 1949.) 





MERCK & CO., Inc. Menufactning Chemits RAHWAY, N. J. 


New York, N.Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. - St. Louis, Mo. Elkton, Va. Chicago, Ill. 
Los Angeles, Calif. In Canada: MERCK & CO. Limited Montreal - Toronto - Valleyfield 
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a perfect 


cleaning team 





N. O more time-consuming hand-scraping 
or wire-brushing to clean walls, floors and equip- 
ment. Now all you do is switch on the Oakite 
Hot-Spray Unit, open up spray-gun valve and begin 
to wet down surfaces with hot cleaning solution. 

Wheel-mounted, this mechanical spray- 
cleaner can be piloted around your plant for quick, 
easy operation wherever cleaning or paint-strip- 
ping is required. 

Unit develops and delivers a controllable 
combination of the three most essential cleaning 
elements—heat, pressure and detergency. Delivers 
1% gallons of hard-hitting cleaning solution per 
minute at 30 pounds pressure. 


The Oakite Hot-Spray Unit has almost un- 
limited possibilities! Using specialized Oakite 
cleaning materials you can remove food residues 
from equipment, floors, tanks. You can strip paint 
with it. Many meat packers use it to derust and 
descale belly boxes and the like. 


Use the Oakite Hot-Spray Unit and ONE man 
to speed up your cleaning chores, simplify them 
and REDUCE YOUR CLEANING COSTS. Your 
local Oakite Technical Service Representative will 
gladly give you details on models No. 482 and 
451. Or write address below for descriptive data. 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 266 Thames St., NEW YORK 6,N.Y. 
Technical Service Representatives in Principal Cities of U.S. & Canada 
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freeze into a solid block unless they are 
separated by waxed paper. 

The undesirable odor that develops 
in the thigh meat of poultry during 
frozen or chilled storage can be traced 
to the viscera of the birds. Poultry 
promptly eviscerated and frozen do not 
develop it. Its presence cannot be cor- 
related with bleeding time. 

Thawed birds retained their fresh- 
ness about twice as long when they 
were dipped in a earageenin gel con- 
taining 6 percent NaCl. The gel is 
easily removed and the salt does not 
affect the palatability of the flesh. Dry 
chemicals dusted on the careass did 
not improve the keeping of thawed 
birds. Cellophane-wrapped or par- 
tially cooked poultry deteriorated more 
rapidly than the controls. 

Digest from “Frozen Storage of Poultry. V. 
Effects of Some Processing Factors on Quality,” 


by J. A. Pearce and C. G. Lavers, Canadian 
Journal of Research, Vol. 27F, 253-65, June 
1949, 


BAKING 


Thiamin Does Not Improve 
Baking Quality of Flour 


Investigating the influence of thia- 
min on the baking quality of flour, 
a Dutch cereal chemist has been un- 
able to reproduce the results claimed 
in a Duteh patent. According to the 
patent specification, addition of 3 
and 6 mg. thiamin per kg. of flour 
exerts a volume improvement of 6.8 
and 15.7 percent, respectively. Tests 
covered wide variations in type of 
flour, yeast concentration, dough con- 
sistency, and fermentation time. 

In concentrations up to 12 mg. per 
kg. of flour, thiamin had no effect on 
the elastic properties of dongh, al- 
though a slight stimulating action on 
fermentation was noted in concentra- 
tions up to 10 mg. The investigator 
concluded that, in the concentrations 
used, thiamin does not cause any im- 
provement in breadmaking. 

Digest from “Influence of Small Quantities 
of Thiamin on Baking Quality of Wheat Flour,” 


by H. M. R. Hintzer, Cereal Chemistry, Vol. 
26, 258-64, May 1949. 


Additive Improves Icings 


Improvement in the manufacture of 
icings by the addition of an algin 
stabilizer mixed with a suitable sur- 
face-active agent is the intention of a 
recent patent. It is claimed that this 
invention will improve texture and ap- 
pearance and produce an icing easier 
to handle and apply to cakes than one 
to which the composition has not been 
added. Also claimed are faster whip- 

(New Technology Continued) 
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Stainless Steel / 


| pstmt TRAILERS that haul produce, 
meats, and other perishable food products 
are real targets for corrosion. But corrosion 
doesn’t have a chance when these units are con- 
structed from Stainless Steel. 

Stainless has high inherent resistance to the 
effects of moisture and the brine, salt and ice 
solutions used for refrigeration. Equally im- 
portant, Stainless is easy to clean and to keep 
clean—a fact proved in hundreds of uses through- 
out the food industry. 

Along with spotless cleanliness and freedom 
from corrosion, Stainless Steel construction 
makes possible bigger payloads and bigger prof- 
its. Since Stainless is 2% times as strong as 
ordinary steel, it permits construction that, 
while much lighter, is much stronger. The extra 
pounds of dead weight it eliminates become 
extra payload on every trip your trailer makes. 

This combination of high corrosion resistance 


and maximum weight saving makes Stainless 
the ideal material, not only for refrigerated 
trailers, but for every type of highway hauling 
job. Add to this the longer life, lower mainte- 
nance, and pleasing appearance of Stainless 
Steel trailers, and it’s easy to see why so many 
fleet operators call Stainless units “the best in- 
vestment we ever made.” 

In U-S-S Stainless Steel, we offer you a per- 
fected, service-tested Stainless that allows the 
widest latitude in design and the use of the most 
advanced manufacturing techniques. You'll get 
more for your money when you order equipment 
built from U-S-S Stainless Steel, because there’s 
no better Stainless produced. 

If you’d like to know more about the advan- 
tages of U-S-S Stainless, write for the booklet 
“An Introduction to Stainless Steel.” Send your 
request to United States Steel Subsidiaries, 2094 
Carnegie Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, GENERAL OFFICES: CLEVELAND, OHIO + CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH & CHICAGO 


COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, SAN FRANCISCO - NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, PITTSBURGH - TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, BIRMINGHAM 


UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY, WAREHOUSE DISTRIBUTORS, COAST-TO-COAST + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


USS STAINLESS STEEL 








SHEETS - 





STRIP - PLATES - BARS - BILLETS - PIPE - TUBES - WIRE - 


SPECIAL SECTIONS 
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These 34-foot Fruehauf Stainless Steel refrigerated semi-trailers, pulled 
by Autocar tractors, are owned by a Chicago, Ill., trucking company. 











Unbelievable 


savings in fuel, 
surprising increase 


in speed of pro- 
duction, gratifying 
uniformity of quality, 
and freedom from the 
usual troubles attendant 
on the customary method of 


condensate removal are the 


results of the installation of the 
Cochrane C-B System. Fast, uniform heat, 
no flash loss, condensate returned to boilers 


at high temperature and high pressure... 
Write today for a copy of Publication 3250 and learn 
how you can secure these benefits in your plant... 


Cochrane Corporation, 3117 N. 17th St., Phila. 32, Pa. 


COCHRANE SYSTEM OF 
CONDEN- 
SATE 

DRAINAGE 


CONTROL 
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ping, enhanced drying, and increased 
stability to changes in temperature 
and humidity. The  surface-active 
agent may be a mixture of the mono- 
and diglycerides of the higher fatty 
acids, or a mixture of sorbitan esters 
of the higher fatty acids with the 
polyoxyethylene derivatives of such 
esters, or one or a mixture of the 
polyoxyethylene stearates. 

Digest from U. S. Patent 2,474,019, issued 
June 21, 1949, on an application dated Mar. 10, 


1947, to A. B. Steiner, and B. Rothe, as- 
signed to Kelco Co., San Diego. 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 





New Apple Juice Process 
Holds Delicate Flavor 


Apple juice in which the delicate 
fruit flavor is not masked by a typical 
cider taste is produced by a process 
developed at the New York State Agr. 
Expt. Station. Important change in 
the method of making the juice is 
addition of ascorbie acid, in an apple 
juice solution, to the apples during 
or immediately after milling, but be- 
fore pressing. The ascorbie acid de- 
lays oxidation long enough to permit 
oxygen removal by deaeration, and 
enzyme inactivation by pasteurization. 
Juice may be concentrated to as high 
as 37 percent soluble solids by freez- 
ing. Juice or concentrate may be used 
in manufacture of an ice containing 
any desired percentage of apple juice, 
or for ice cream with 75 percent on 
the basis of original strength. 

A pleasing, mild flavored apple ice 
was made with 79.2 percent apple 
juice, 20 percent sugar, 0.2 percent 
gelatin and 0.6 percent commercial 
stabilizer. A more pleasant, stronger 
flavored ice was made with 68 percent 
juice, 12 percent concentrate and 19.2 
pereent sugar. 

Digest from “Apple Ice And Apple Ice 
Cream,” by J. C. Hening, Journal Paper No. 


799, New York State Agr. Expt. Station, 
Geneva, N. Y. 


Preventing Discoloration 
Of Fruits and Vegetables 


Raw potatoes and other fruits and 
vegetables may, it is said, be marketed 
in ready prepared form and kept fresh 
for relatively long periods without 
discoloration by a method disclosed in 
a recent patent. Reagents employed 
are dilute acetie acid (3-5 percent) and 
NaCl. The process consists of treat- 
ing the potatoes with heat, in the 
presence of the above mentioned re- 
agents, for a period sufficient to in- 
activate the enzymes responsible for 
discoloration, but insufficient to cause 

(New Technology Continued) 
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Close-up of one of the malt 
cookers. 


Two 430-barrel malt cookers 
and one 345-barrel cereal 
cooker made of Lukens 10% 
Nickel-Clad Steel at Rubsam 
& Horrmann Brewing Com- 
pany, Staten Island, New 
York. Built by Schock, Gus- 
mer & Co., Inc. 


Malt and cereal cookers in Rubsam & Horrmann’s 
new brewhouse are made of Lukens Nickel-Clad 
Steel. Thus the fine quality of R & H Beer is 
safeguarded—flavor, color and bouquet are 
preserved. 

In operation, these clad steel cookers have 
revealed another advantage. Cleaning time has 
been greatly reduced, compared to their old 
equipment. Maintenance men report that at 
least two hours have been cut off of each weekly 
cleaning period. Mash does not cling to the 
smooth nickel surfaces and they can be effectively 
cleaned with little scrubbing. 


LUKENS 





a 
Nickel-Clad Stainless-Clad 
Inconel-Clad Monel-Clad 


STEELS 
‘ “a 


Lukens makes a complete line of clad steels, 
enabling you to meet different conditions— 
Nickel-Clad, Stainless-Clad, Inconel-Clad and 
Monel-Clad Steels. In each, a uniform cladding 
of the corrosion-resistant metal is permanently 
bonded to a steel backing plate. All are available 
in the extra-smooth sodium hydride finish. 

Ask vour supplier to quote on equipment made 
of Lukens Clad Steels. Bulletin 
449 tells you more about them. 
For a copy, write Lukens Steel 
Company, 401 Lukens Build- 
ing, Coatesville, Pennsylvania. 


Come see us at the Metal Show in Cleveland, October 17-21, 
Booth 503, and the Chemical Show in New York, November 28- 
December 3, Booths 558-563. 
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OF APPRAISING FIRE PROTECTION 


TO be best evaluated, fire protection must be considered 
in the light of known results. . results that when honestly 
measured, are evidenced in the qualities of Assured Service... 
Approved Safety... and Accepted Savings. 

From a Service point of view, Gilomalic Sprinklers stand on 
their record of past performance . . . safeguarding commercial 
and industrial enterprise from fire for over half a century .. . 


extinguishing small fires at their inception before major con- 


SERVICE 





flagrations can develop. 

Uilomélié Sprinklers record of approved Safety is attested 
in the reports of ail leading insurance authorities. 

The fact that the cost of Gilomalic Sounkley protection 
at Buhl Sons Company, Detroit, Michigan, will be paid for 
by means of reduced insurance rates 1n about 15 years (nearly 





SAVINGS 7% per annum), substantiates their acceptance as Savings. 
You will find it wise to plan adequate fire protection for 
your business property now, and in that planning, give care- 
ful consideration to those qualities of Service, .. Safety .. . 
and Savings. Wdomalic Sprinkles continue to offer all three 
They're a smportant investment today, . . perhaps welcomed pro- 
tection tomorrow’. 
“AUTOMATIC” SPRINKLER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 


TYPICAL Vitinalic Sorvinkley PROTECTED PROPERTIES 


Industrial Plants Storage + Warehousing Mercantiles 
Piers Aviation Properties Hospitals Institutions 
Hotels Apartments Schools Public Buildings 


at Vi / j 7 ; o ; t 
FOR INVESTMENT PROTECTION 
DEVELOPMENT INSTALLATION 


ENGINEERING MANUFACTURE . 
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changes in their raw and natural char- 
acter. Cucumbers, eggplants, ruta- 
hagas, turnips, apples and unskinned 
bananas may be similarly treated. 
Digest from U. S. Patent 2,472,017, issued 
May 31, 1949, on an application dated Sept. 12, 


1946, to F. L. lungerich, Webster Grove, and 
*. Peche, St. Louis. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Powdered Salad Dressing 
Is Easily Reconstituted 


A dried salad dressing that ean be 
stored for long periods without sub 
stantial deterioration, and that can be 
mixed easily with an aqueous solution 
to produce a wet dressing, is the objeet 
of a recent invention. 

The dressing is made in two steps. 
First, a powdered shortening is pre- 
pared as follows: Water and flour or 
starch are mixed and the stareh is 
gelatinized by boiling. Then, an edible, 
hydrogenated fat is mixed with the 
gelatinized starch, and the mixture is 
spray dried. It is preferable to add 
sugar to the water-flour (or stareh) 
mixture prior to gelatinizing. In the 
second step, the shortening is mixed 
with powdered egg yolk and condi- 
ments such as salt, dry mustard, pap- 
rika, mace, white pepper and pulver- 
ized citrie acid. 

Fresh salad dressing is made by 
mixing the dried produet with water, 
fruit) or juices, or other 
liquids, while stirring or whipping. 


vegetable 


Digest from U. S. Patent 2,471,434, issued 
May 31, 1949, on an application dated Feb. 18, 
1946, to M. H. Kimball, C. G. Harrel and 
R. O. Brown, assigned to General Mills, Inc. 


Wax-Dipped Berry Boxes 
Resist Mold Growth 


Mold growth on berry boxes, which 
has become a serious problem in the 
Pacifie Northwest, may be greatly re- 
duced by coating the boxes with wax. 


This film also assists in removal of 
infected) organie matter when boxes 


are washed prior to return to field. 

Recommended coating mixture con- 
sists of 5 pereent microerystalline wax, 
melting point 160-165 F., and 95 per- 
cent standard paraffin, m.p. 143-150. 
Boxes should be air dried, free from 
sawdust, wood fibers and‘other foreign 
matter. Dipping temperature is 15-20 
deg. above m.p. of wax mixture, with 
time of dip not less than 15 sec. and 
drainage time approximately 40 sec. 
Material cost is estimated at $3.80 per 
1,000 boxes. 


Digest from Tentative Recommendations For 
the Treatment of Berry Boxes (Hallocks) to 
Reduce Mold Growth, by E. J. Barta and EF. 
Lowe, AIC-239, USDA, Agr. Research Admin- 
istration, Bureau of Agr. & Ind. Chemistry. 
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SEAL SPRAY NOZZLE 

















FOREIGN MATTER DEFLECTOR An unusually comy 2 ct easy- 

to-clean, selective speed cen~. 

PUMP COVER trifugal pump...designed to 
IMPELLER meet exacting sanitary and 


mechanical requirements 
rat oust stat imposed by food evapora- 
tion processes that 
operate under high 
vacuums and high 
boiling temperatures. Ca- 
pacity: 20 to 100 gpm. Head: 
50 to 200 ft. Speed: Selective. 


Sanitary Food Process Pump 


This is one of a large number of BJ Sanitary Food 
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Process Pumps installed by Golden State Co., 
Ltd. For standard application, pump is mounted 
on sturdy sheet-metal cabinet containing drive 
motor, as indicated. Selective Vee-belt drive pro- 
vides for flexible adaptation to variable power 
and speed conditions. Discharge nozzle can be 
rotated to any one of four positions. If desired, 
pump is sold separately for special mounting. 
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CONVENIENT DISMANTLING AND 
CLEANING—Pump can be dismantled for 
cleaning with a few simple manipula- 
tions. Case is held by four swing bolts, 
impeller by a simple bolt threaded into 
impeller hub. 


MECHANICAL SEAL—A simple, water- 
cooled-and-lubricated mechanical seal as- 
sures a trouble-free, easily cleaned stuff- 
ing box. 


STANDARD SANITARY FITTINGS— 
Suction and discharge nozzles are ma- 
chined to receive standard sanitary 
fittings. 

STAINLESS STEEL—All parts that contact 
pumped liquid are of polished 18-8 stain- 
less steel. 


Byzon Jackson Co. 


LOS ANGELES 54, CALIFORNIA 


Offices in Principal Cities 











a You don’t use Old-Fashioned 
methods of batch-mixing 


CONTINUOUS PROCESSING 
MACHINERY IN MODERN 
CHEESE PLANT 






CHEESE MAKING 
IN 1882 





when you can use 
MODERN 

CONTINUOUS 

PROCESSING 





Why use Old-Fashioned spice-flavoring methods when you can use 














11 Reasons Why You Should Use 
MMA&R SPICE ESSENTIAL OILS 


No matter what method of processing is followed, flavor- . mag oes wee 
ing with crude spices introduces an element of chance 2. No pte: pn a 
into your operation... for the flavoring content of crude 3. Less bulk in storage 
spices changes both before use and after use! 4. Less weight in shipping 

5. No danger of molding 

6. No loss by exposure in 


To eliminate this “guesswork” in flavoring...and to 
package while being stored 


make certain that your food product is always flavored 


: : ‘ : 7. Free f bacteri 

with uniformity and purity...rely on THE MM&R 8 = sh haaiiiinn. 
BRAND of 100% pure Spice Essential Oils. Perfected ®.. tees cost os compan’ ts 
in the MM&R laboratories, MM&R Spice Oils are not equivalent spice value 
diluted with wetting agents...give you quality and 10. Entire flavor available im- 
economy you can count on! For a quick summary of the - wae kis ; 

ae eee ; - Elimination of the possi- 
reasons why MM&R Spice Essential Oils are truly bility of dust ond dirt 
essential, see panel at right. og 

Send for complete information 
( and ‘Table of Equivalents" show- 


ing comparative flavoring strengths 
of whole spices and spice oils. 


Masnus Masee : Revnaro.ine. 

















SINCE 18695... ONE OF THE WORLD'S GREATEST SUPPLIERS OF ESSENTIAL OLS 


16 DESBROSSES STREET, NEW YORK 13, N.Y. - 221 NORTH LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO 1, ILL. 
LOS ANGELES: BRAUN CORP. + SEATTLE, PORTLAND, SPOKANE: VAN WATERS AND ROGERS, INC. * SAN FRANCISCO: BRAUN-KNECHT-HEIMANN CO. 
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Books 





Soybean Process 


EXTRACTION OF SoyBEAN O1L By TRI- 
CHLOROETHYLENE. By O. R. Sweeney, 
L. K. Arnold and E. G. Hollowell. 
Published by Iowa Engineering Exper- 
iment Station, Iowa State College, 
Ames, as Bulletin 165. 89 pages; 6x29 
in.; paper. Free. 

First of all, the authors here estab- 
lish solid economic reasons why small 
scale soybean oil extraction plants, 
near to their sources of raw materials, 
are desirable. They then proceed with 
the technical and practical problems 
involved in building and operating 
such a plant. 

The bulletin covers the technical as- 
pects of the process from the charac- 
teristics of the material to commercial 
plant operation. This information 
should prove highly valuable to food 
chemists interested in soybeans. 


Nazi Food Developments 


THe Foop MAnvuracrurine INpUsTRY 
IN GERMANY, 1939-1945. Published 
in His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
York House, Kingsway, London, W. 
C.2. 134 pages; 6293 in.; paper. 
Price, 2s. 

Publication of this report brings un- 
der one cover the developments that 
most of us have been hearing about 
piecemeal since the beginning of World 
War II. 

Just about every food classification 
is included, although few if any of the 
operations will excite more than mild 
interest among U. S. food producers. 
The section on egg-albumen substitutes 
offers probably the most promising 
field in the book for further considera- 
tion in this country. 


Flavor and Light 


ADVANCES IN Enzymo.ocy, Vol. 9. 
Edited by F. F. Nord. Published by 
Interscience Publishers, Inc., 215 
Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y., 1949. 
760 pages; 64%, x 9%, in.; cloth. Price, 
$9. 

Two papers in this latest volume of 
critical reports are of particular in- 
terest to the food technologist. M. A. 
Joslyn’s paper, “Enzyme Activity in 
Frozen Vegetable Tissue,” covers the 
enzymic nature of flavor changes, scald- 
ing for flavor retention, and the cata- 
lase and peroxidase activity as an 
index of scalding efficiency. 

“Photochemistry of Enzymes, Pro- 
teins and Viruses,” by Douglas Me- 
Laren, includes a diseussion of the 
effect of light on the physical and 
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chemical properties of proteins, amino 
acids, peptides and enzymes. These 
light-induced changes may cause de- 
naturation of the protein, altering odor, 
color, viscosity, solubility and coagu- 
lation. 


Research Aid 

OvuTLINES oF BrocHEMistRY, 3rd Edi- 
tion. Edited by Ross Aiken Gortner, 
Jr., and Willis Alway Gortner. Pub- 
lished by John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y., 
1949. 1078 pages; 61/4, x 914 in.; cloth. 
Price, $7.50. 


Changes that have taken place in 
general biochemistry since the appear- 
ance of the second edition, in 1938, 
make this third edition welcome to the 
food chemist. 

The authors first lay the foundation 
for this study with a detailed chapter 
on colloid systems. Subsequent sections 
discuss proteins, carbohydrates, fats, 
lipids and essential oils, plant pig- 
ments and, finally, biochemical regula- 
tors. 

Chapters added in this edition deal 
with protein denaturation, and ecarbo- 
hydrate and lipid metabolism. Many 
of the repeated chapters have been 
rewritten or altered extensively. 


Government 
Publications 


THE INSTABILITY OF ASCORBIC ACID IN 
Water, Wirn Appep Copper or Hy- 
DROGEN PEROXIDE, OR Boru. By R. W. 
Bell and T. J. Mucha. Bureau of 
Dairy Industry, BDIM-1062, June 
1949. Mimeographed. DErFERMENT OF 
AN OxIpIzED FLAvor IN FrozEN MILK 
By AscorBic Acip FORTIFICATION AND 
BY HyproGEN PEROXIDE OXIDATION OF 
THE AscorBic ACID OF THE FRESH 
MiLk. By R. W. Bell and T. J. Mucha. 
Bureau of Dairy Industry, BDIM-1063, 
June 1949. Mimeographed. These are 
abstracts from papers prepared for 
annual meeting of American Dairy 
Science Assn., June 1949. 


PUBLICATIONS AND PATENTS OF THE 
EASTERN Regional ResearcH LaAsor- 
ATORY, 1939-1948. Bureau of Agri- 
cultural & Industrial Chemistry, ATC- 
180, including Supplements 1 and 2. 
Mimeographed. 


Some OBSERVATIONS ON THE RELATION- 
SHIP OF QUALITY OF FRESH Sour CHER- 
RIES TO THEIR PROCESSED PropuUCTS 
AND EFFECTS OF PROCESSING ON VAaRI- 


1949 











Do you want 
COST-REDUCING 
Refrigeration? 


The Niagara “No Frost’? Method 
saves you from any loss, delay, shut- 
down, or diminished efficiency 
from frost on your refrigerating 
coils, at any time. You always get 
the full capacity that you paid for 
when you bought your refrigerat- 
ing plant. 

See how this means money 
savings. You run with higher 
suction pressures and lower head 
pressures, saving power. Your wear 
and tear and maintenance is lower; 
you save the loss of production and 
the labor used in defrosting periods. 
You save the power that is wasted 
when refrigeration is supplied 
through coils that are frost-coated. 

The Niagara ‘No Frost Method” 
is not just a means of defrosting. 
It is a means of operating refrigera- 
tion without the formation of frost 
at any time, reducing costs, quickly 
paying for itself. 

There are hundreds of successful 
“No Frost” users who say it is 
saving money, increasing produc- 
tion and improving quality for 
them every day . . . in every type 
of refrigeration installation requir- 
ing temperatures below freezing 
... in food freezing, ice cream, cold 
storage and in special industrial 
applications. 


Write for Niagara Bulletin No. 105 
for further information 


NIAGARA BLOWER COMPANY 


Over 35 Years of Service in Industrial 
Air Engineering 


Dept. F.I., 405 Lexington Ave. 
New York 17, N. Y. 
District Engineers in Principal Cities 


INDUSTRIAL COOLING HEATING @ DRYING 


yp 


NIAGARA 


HUMIDIFYING @ AIR ENGINEERING EQUIPMENT 
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TYPE “SA” 
(For use where steam 
is available) atomizes 
thoroughly and burns 
completely, the lowest 
and cheapest grades of 
fuel oil and tar, re- 
quiring only low oil 
pressure and tempera- 
cures. 





TYPE “’S-A-L” 
(Large capacity burner 
similar to TYPE 
“S-A-R’’) is adapt- 
able in combination 
with powdered coal 
burners in large 
boilers. 


TYPE “'S-A-R” 
(Where steam, or gas 
is available for atom- 
izing) safely and effi- 
SE ee 


ciently burns residu- 
ums obtained from 
process. 


COMBINATION 
GAS AND OIL 
BURNER 
—the ‘AIROCOOL” 


Gas Burner in combi- 

nation with a TYPE 

“S-A-R” Oil Burner. 
OR GAS “AIROCOOL” 
GAS BURNER 


(Of venturi type), as- 


sures low turndown 
without burnback. 


MECHANICAL 
PRESSURE 
ATOMIZING OIL 
BURNERS 
with multi-vane type 
air diffuser to give a 
positive swirl to en- 


YOUR tering combustion air. 


TYPE “S-A-D” 


(Refuse Oil Burner) 
burns acids or caustic 
oils, sludges, asphalts, 
tank bottoms, polymer 


oils, heavy petrolatum, 
organic oil residuums 
waste cutting oils, sul- 
phite pulp liquors, etc. 


Whether you burn oil, gas or a combination 
of these fuels, there’s a NATIONAL AIR- 
OIL BURNER for your job. 


Our more than 36 years’ experience in the 
design, development and manufacture of all 
types of industrial burners is at your service. 


Ask us about your requirements . . . we'll 
gladly comply with full information. 
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Boson BURNERS and GAS BURNERS for industrial 
Process and heoting purposes; STEAM 
Arowizing Oi agen MOTOR-DRIVEN 
L BURNERS; MECHANICAL PRESSURE 
AIOMIZING OIL BURNERS; LOW AIR PRESSURE 
OIL BURNERS; GAS BURNERS; COMBINATION 
GAS ond OL BURNERS; AUTOMATIC OIL 
BURNERS, for aig eee furnaces and heating 
plonts; FUEL OIL TERS; FUEL OIL PUMPING 
ond greeny UNITS. FURNACE RELIEF DOORS; 
AR DOORS; OBSERVATION PORTS; 
SPECIAL REFRACTORY SHAPES. 











NATIONAL ANAT TUT RT Pe 


= . Main Offices & Factory: 1272 EAST SEDGLEY AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA 34, PA) 
Texas Office: 2512 South Boulevard, Houston 6 


INDUSTRIAL OIL BURNERS, GAS BURNERS, FURNACE EQUIPMENT 
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ous Types or Derecrs. By E. R. 
Thompson and R. L. Spangler. Pro- 
duction & Marketing Administration, 
Department of Agriculture, June 1949. 
Mimeographed. 


PACKAGES FOR SHORTENING, SALAD 
Or, AND Cookina Or. National Bu- 
reau of Standards, Simplified Practice 
Recommendation R193-49.  (Super- 
sedes R193-42). Price 5c. A recorded 
voluntary recommendation of the trade. 


RECOMMENDED SPECIFICATIONS FOR 
STANDARD PACKAGES AND PACKS FOR 
Frozen Eacs. Production & Market- 
ing Administration, Department of 
Agriculture, March 1949. Mimeo- 
graphed. First recommended stand- 
ards and uniform terminology for use 
as a common basis for buying, selling 
and diseussion. 


COOPERATIVE MARKETING OF APPLES IN 
THE Unirep States. By J. H. Heck- 
man and G. H. Goldsborough. Farm 
Credit Administration (Department of 
Agriculture), Bulletin 55. Price 25c. 


MARKETING PRACTICES OF COOPERA- 
TIVES PROCESSING CANNED AND FROZEN 
Fruits AND VEGETABLES. By Anne L. 
Gessner. Farm Credit Administration 
(Department of Agriculture), Miscel- 
laneous Report 130. Mimeographed. 


Economic Inpicators. New monthly 
publication of Congressional Joint 
Committee on the Economie Report. 
Price $1.75 per year. 


PURCHASED ITEMS AND PURCHASING 
LocaTIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
THE Army. By Current Procurement 
Branch, Logisties Division, General 
Staff, U. S. Army, July 1949. Mimeo- 
graphed. Available from Procurement 
Information Center, The Pentagon, 
Washington 25, D. C. A pamphlet de- 
signed to assist small business. 


Commopity Cope Book. Economic 
Cooperation Administration, June 15, 
1949. Available from Office of Infor- 
mation, Economie Cooperation Admin- 
istration, Washington 25, D. C. Con- 
tains groups into which all food, 
agricultural and industrial commodi- 
ties, as well as services and transpor- 
tation costs, may be classified, together 
with ECA numbers which identify each 
group. Supersedes Sept. 10, 1948 
Edition. 


The above recently issued documents 
are available, at the prices indicated, 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. When no price is indi- 
cated the pamphlet is free and should 
be ordered from the bureau responsi- 
ble for its issue. —End 
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VODOL-xx is the exclusive product of Refining Unincorporated 











VODOLxx 


Famed th rcoughoul the industries as the 


CORN-OIL LECITHIN 


(BONE-DRY) 


IN THEIR OWN PRODUCTS—in continuous use of VODOL-XX 
over long periods—representative food industries have 
proved its unequalled advantages to their complete satis- 
faction. Pure virgin corn oil provides nature's finest lecithin! 
Processing by Refining Unincorporated has brought its 
incomparable qualities to perfection. 


THE BONE-DRY CHARACTERISTIC OF VODOL-xx positively prevents 
eny moisture disturbance. (important to the chocolate manufacturer.) 





Free-flowing VODOL-xx also means 


@ No pre-heating, pre-dissolving, straining nor thinning 
@ Instant solubility at low temperatures 

@ Ready dispersion in fats 

@ Freedom from lecithin taste and odor in end product 
@ Longer shelf-life and freshness 


Join the others who have found VODOL-xxX the most 
satisfactory on all counts in 


Lacking Gndushie: « Ba 


hing e Confections e Drags and Cosmetics 
All processing using Lecithin i 


Judge VODOL-xx in your own plant — 
F R E E i at ovr expense. Mail Coupon Today! 
@ FOSSSS SSS S06 SESS seeee cesses eeeeesenesene 
& Refining Uni F1-849 
VODOL-XX for plant test H 407 © Ncaten ts. Cilinge 5, illinois 
$S Without obligation, I'll be glad to give 
: VODOL-XxX a trial in our plant. 
a 
a 
a 
a 
H 
a 
a 
t 
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CORN CANNERS 
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FMC 
DOUBLE HUSKER 


Ee Assures practically 
* 100% perfect husking, 
*) due to vibrating hopper and 

advanced husking-roll design. 
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No. 2 Universal Corn Cutter 


Stainless Sanitary Batch Mixer 











Peerless Corn Washer 
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Model 8 Corn Silker 





FMC 


sweet corn 
harvester 


We now offer the first commercially 
successful Sweet Corn Picker for the 
Canner. Ithas been thoroughly tested 
from Texas to Canada, from Maine to 
Oregon. Its dependable operation 
insures a continuous supply of freshly 
picked corn to the Canning Plant. 


Cypreatee SPEED —QUALITY¥Y—YIELD 


The FMC Sweet Corn Harvester is a two-row type, suitable for 
méunting on commercial farm tractors. It picks the ears from 


- two rows ata time, and its precision operation prevents bruising 


or crushing of kernels, thus stepping up yiéld and’ quality. 
Rapidly rotating cutters sever the ears at the shank and they are 
carried up by conveyor and discharged intoa trailing corn wagon. 


Write for detailed information today or 
get in touch with your nearest FMC 
Canning Machinery Representative. 


A-500R 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SPRAGUE-SELLS DIVISION © HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS 

Soles Branches: Baltimore, Md. © New York, N.Y. © Rochester, N.Y. 

Bradford, Vt. © Cedarburg, Wis. ¢ Lakeland, Fla. (Florida Division) 
San Jose, Calif. (Anderson-Borngrover Division) 








Stainless Sanitary Blending Mixer 


1949 
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Patents 





Freshly Baked Soft Loaves of Bread Tempo- 
tarily Packaged for Delivery in Tubes With 
Rectangular Cross Sections—R. W. Thomas, to 
Quality Bakers of America, New York City. 
No. 2,472,993. June 14, 1949. 


Ground Peanut Hulls Combined With Copoly- 
mer of Vinyl Chloride and Vinyl Acetate 
With Plasticizer to Form Plastic Molding Mix 
—H. M. Kulman, to Kulastic Co., Inc., At- 
lanta. No. 2,473,030. June 14, 1949. 


Tenderness of Food Material Mechanically 
Determined by Shear Resistance to Reciprocat- 
ing Blades—C. E. Kerr, to Food Machinery & 
Chemical Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. No. 2,473,063. 
June 14, 1949. 


Vegetable Oil Containing Gamma Tocopherol 
Treated With Hydrogenated Gas in Presence 
of Metallic Catalyst and Hydroperoxide to 
Form Soap—W. Lange and R. G. Folzenlogen, 
to Procter & Gamble Co., Ivorydale, O. No. 
2,473,154. June 14, 1949. 


Fruit Dried by Contacting With Edible Liquid 
of Low Vapor Pressure at 70 to 100 Deg. C. 
and Pressure Less than % Psi. Absolute— 
W. A. Webb, San Jose, Calif. No. 2,473,184. 
June 14, 1949. 


Casein Modified For Food Use by Digesting 
With Pepsin in Presence of Ammonium Sul- 
phate—I. A. Parfentjev, to American Cyanamid 
Co., New York City. No. 2,473,255. June 14, 
1949. 


Hops Frozen to Retain Fresh Aroma, Held 
Frozen in Storage and Thawed Prior to Dry- 
ing—G. Segal, Great Neck, N. Y. No. 2,- 
473,395. June 14, 1949. 


Ice Cream Cones Baked in Electrically Heated 
Mold—M. E. Wood, Staten Island, N. Y. 
No. 2,473,402. June 14, 1949. 


Fluid Milk Heated to About 150 F. With 
Mineral-Modified Milk Solid (Calcium to Phos- 
phorus Ratio of 0.15 to About 0.75) to 
Control Viscosity and Curd-Forming, Then 
Evaporated—H. E. Otting, L. H. Chrysler and 
E. F. Almy, Columbus, O., to M & R Dietetic 
Laboratories, Inc. No. 2,473,493. June 14, 
1949 


Oyster Shells Opened by Mechanical Means— 
J. L. Plock, Southhold, N. Y. Nos. 2,473,608 
and 2,473,609. June 21, 1949. 


Green Vegetable Color Preserved by Soaking 
in Dilute Solution of Ammonium Hydroxide 
Before Canning—L. F. Gieseker, Preble, Ind. 
No. 2,473,747. June 21, 1949. 


Riboflavin Produced by Growing Fungus 
Eremothecium ashbyii in Medium Containing 
Protein, Malt Extract and Sugar—A. S. Phelps, 
to American Cyanamid Co., New York City. 
No. 2,473,817 and 2,473,818. June 21, 1949. 


Bakery Icings Stabilized by a Hydrophilic Col- 
loid and a Surface-Active Agent—A. B. Steiner 
and L. B. Rothe, to Kelco Co., San Diego. 
No. 2,474,019. June 21, 1949. 


Lactic Acid Produced From Waste Sulphite 
Liquor Containing Lignins, Sugars and Free 
and Loosely Combined Sulphur Dioxide—K. 
W. Fries, to Rhinelander Paper Co., Rhine- 
lander, Wis. No. 2,474,046. June 21, 1949. 


Food Frozen During Passage Through Tunnel 
Equipped With Distributing Ducts and Dif- 
fuser Apparatus—A. Silvera, to Carrier Corp., 
Syracuse, N. Y. No. 2,474,069. June 21, 1949. 


Clear Liquid From Fermented Mash Treated 
With Activated Carbon for Removal of Ace- 
tone and Butyl Alcohol—M. Sulzbacher, to 
Butacet Ltd., London, England. No. 2,474,170. 
june 21, 1949. 


Fruit Juice Made Resistant to Microorganisms 
by Treatment With Dehydroacetic Acid or 
Its Sodium, Potassium, Ammonium, or Cal- 
cium Salts—G. H. Coleman, and P. A. Wolf, 
to Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. Nos. 
2,474,226 and 2,474,227. June 28, 1949. 


Foods Rich in Proteins and/or Fats Given In- 
creased Resistance to Microorganisms by Treat- 
ment With Small Quantities of Dehydroacetic 
Acid or Its Sodium, Potassium, Ammonium, 
or Calcium Salts—G. H. Coleman and P. A. 
Wolf, to Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. 
No. 2,474,228. June 28, 1949. 


Light Alcoholic Beverages Given Increased Re- 
sistance to Microorganisms by Addition of 
Small Amount of Dehydroacetic Acid or Its 
Sodium, Potassium or Ammonium Salts— 
G. H. Coleman and P. A. Wolf to Dow Chemi- 
cal Co., Midland, Mich. No. 2,474,229. June 
28, 1949. 


Apricots Mechanically Halved and Pitted— 
Joseph Perrelli and John Perrelli to Perrelli 
Freestone Machine Inc., Richmond, Calif. No. 
2,474,492. June 28, 1949. 


Vegetables Blanched to Inactivate Enzymes by 
Subjecting to High Frequency Electric Field 
in Atmosphere of Predetermined Humidity— 

(Patents Continued) 
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HURON MILLING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY 7 


1949 





DO 
YOUR 
SPRAYS 
CLOG? 


Fig. 629 


Here is a nozzle with a single 
round tangential inlet (in- 
stead of several small slots) 
which permits relatively 
large solid particles to pass 
right through and out the 
orifice. Produces fine 
breakup, even distribution, 
and hollow cone spray suit- 
able for numerous applica- 
tions. 


Available in Brass, Stainless 
Steel and Hard Rubber or 
made to order in any ma- 


chinable material. 4%” to 1” 
L.P.S. 


Send Monarch an outline of 
your spray problem — if the 
liquid can be sprayed with 
direct pressure at all—Mon- 
arch can furnish the nozzles. 


NOZZLES FOR: 
© ATOMIZING 
AERATING 
COOLING 
HUMIDIFYING 
MOISTENING 
RINSING 
WASHING 
SPRAY DRYING 


Do you have our Catalogs 
6A and 6C? 


MONARCH MFG. WORKS, INC. 


2517 E. ONTARIO ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. 
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SPECIAL TECHNIQUE 





ALLOWS FOR SECURE 
ROLLING OF TUBE INTO 
TUBE SHEET, WITHOUT 
DAMAGE TO COPPER 
LINER.... 























The above photo is of a bimetallic tube bic 
Exchanger. These tube b 
tubes. The tubes are 3%" O. D. steel, “083” thick, 
with a liner of 70-30 cupro-nickel which is .049” 
thick. Downingtown developed techniques allow 
installation of these tubes without abnormal damage 
to the liner when the tube is rolled into the tube 
sheet, and at the same time to make sure a per- 
manent seat is obtained between the tube and tube 
hole. Downingtown has made bimetallic tube 
ammonia condensers as large as 6’ in diameter, 
with 2” 12 gauge steel tubes having .049” copper 
liners, securely rolling the tube into the tube sheet 
without damage to the copper liner. This special- 
ized tech is available for other combinations 
of metals, such as stainless steel with cupro-nickel 
or other liners. 








We of DOWNINGTOWN solicit your inquiry 
for heavy duty and tube equipment: 


Alloy materials, including aluminum, inconel, 
nickel, phosphor bronze, or welded copper. 
Many of these are Ided by Heli Bimetal 
and finned tube jobs, to our own performance 
designs. Karbate jobs for very high corrosion 
resistance. Special stainlesses, for difficult 
service conditions. 





Design and construction meet standards of A.S.M.E. 
or other agency specified by customer. All equip- 
ment of our design is sold on a guaranteed per- 
formance basis. We also fabricate to customer's 
drawings. Modern facilities available for checking 
of welding operations by X-Ray. Write on your 
letterhead for Downingtown literature on shell and 
tube heat exchangers. 








N IRON WORKS ] 


DOWNINGTOWN. PA 


HEAT EXCHANGERS 
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C. Birdseve to Dehydration Inc., Gloucester, 
Mass. No. 2,474,649. June 25, 1949. 


Vegetables Subjected to High Frequency Elec- 
tric Field to Inactivate Enzymes Without 
Leaching, While Removing Moisture Con- 
tent by Evaporation Before Coating With 
Proteolytic Enzyme Solution and Dehydrating 
—C. Birdseye to Dehydration Inc., Gloucester, 
Mass. No. 2,474,650. June 28, 1949. 


ice Cream Made in Continuous Freezer Fitted 
With Perforated Screw Agitator—G. H. G 
Espinasse and J. P. C. Espinasse, Ales, Gard, 
France. No. 2,474,730. June 28, 1949. 


Partial Esters of Glycerine and Fatty Acids 
Made to Have Larger Number of Free Hydro- 
xyl Groups Than Starting Glycerides Possess— 
M. H. Ittner, deceased, to Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet Co., Jersey City, N. J. No. 2,474,740. 
June 28, 1949. 


Grain Fortified With Water-Soluble Vitamin 
and Coated With Non-Toxic Material Con- 
sisting of Prolamine, Saturated Higher Fatty 
Acid and Abietic Acid—M. F. Furter, and 
W. M. Lauter, to Hoffman-La Roche, Inc., 
Nutlev, N. J. No. 2,475,133. July 5, 1949. 


Wheat Flour Slurry Aged in Water From 10 
to 50 Hours to Give pH Less Than 7 Pre- 
liminary to Recovery of Wheat Starch—R. L. 
Slotter and J]. M. Toumy, Peoria, Ill. to 
U.S. A. No. 2,475,261. July 5, 1949. 


Ground Mcat Extruded Into Casing, ‘Tied Ott 

Into Units Similar to Link Sausage and Cooked 

Sufficiently to Become Rigid Upon Cooling 

and to Permit Slicing—C. T. Smelzer, to 

r laruel Food Products Corp., New York City. 
No. 2,475,408. July 5, 1949 


Edible, Non-Toxic Liquid Oil of Nondrying 
Type Obtained by Extraction of Pits and 
Kernels of Olives—-F’. C. Battistella to R. F 
Bishop, New York City. No. 2,475,419. Jul 
5, 1949. 


Natural Fat Containing Stearic Acid Hydro 
lyzed, Distilled, and Treated to Produce Light 
Colored Commercial Stearic Acid—A. C 
Brown and V. J]. Muckerheide to Emery In 
dustries, Inc., Cincinnati. No. 2,475,420. July 
5, 1949. 


Plastic Food Material Contained in Reservoir 
Hopper Mechanically Forced Through Rotating 
Divider Mechanism and Discharged Under 
Pressure Into Shape-Forming Mold—S. Santo, 
Deep River, Conn. No. 2,475,463. July 5, 1949. 


Precooked Dried Flour or Meal Made From 
Peas and Beans by Cooking and Drving on 
Rotary Drum at Temperature Above Gelatiniza- 
tion Point, Pressing Into Thin Layer to Com 
plete Drying, and Grinding—F. A. Moller, to 
N.V.W.A. Scholtens Chemische Fabrieken, 
Hoogezand, Netherlands. No. 2,475,554. July 
5, 1949. 


Fruit Cored and Juice Extracted in Same 
Manually Operated Machine—G. E. Wilson, 
Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. No. 2,475,559. July 5, 
1949. 


Peaches, Nectarines and Apricots Dipped in 
Water Solution Containing Inorganic Chloride, 
Ascorbic Acid, and Sulphiting Agent to Pre- 
vent Browning—G. Johnson, and D. G. 
Guadagni, Albany, Calif. to U. S. A. No, 
2,475,838. July 12, 1949. 


Provitamin ID Obtained From Natural Sterol 
Contained in Saponified Fat of One Species 
of Mussel—H. R. Rosenberg to E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. No. 
2,475,917. July 12, 1949. 


(Patents Continued) 
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Along with many other 
specialized types of General 
American cars, this refrig- 
erator car serves the nation’s 


Bi i ee 
mee ee bad 


se 


GENERAL AMERICAN 


Whether you ship fruits or vegetables, 


meats or liquids, there is a General Amer- 
ican Refrigerator car equipped to handle 
your products. 


To serve you further, General American 
representatives located in most major 
producing areas are ready to help you 
solve your own individual shipping 
§ problems quickly and economically. 


So whatever and wherever you ship, you 
may take advantage of General Amer- 
ican’s 50 years of experience serving the 
nation’s shippers. And you may rely 
absolutely on General American’s out- 


m< standing reputation for complete de- 


pendability. 


TRADE MARK 


builds and operates 
specialized 
refrigerator cars 
for shipments of 
all kinds of 
perishables 


UNION REFRIGERATOR 
TRANSIT LINES, 
MILWAUKEE 


A Division of General American 
Transportation Corporation, Chicago 90 








Many plants in the food industry are faced with the problem of 





securing continuous dust recovery with constant air volumes. 
This cannot be achieved when dust filter sections must be shut 
down for cleaning or rapping. Shutting down sections overloads 
the balance of the equipment, builds up high back pressures 


and reduces air volumes. 


If your plant has this problem, The DAY Company can help 


you solve it! 











licensed by 
H. J. Hersey, Jr. 


Actual installations are op- 
erating successfully with air 
to cloth ratios of 15 or 20 to 
1, and with back pressures of 
only 1 to 2 inches water gauge. 
Such performance is made pos- 
sible by the type of filtering 
felt used and the gentle, yet 
effective action of the contin- 
uous reverse jet cleaning 
mechanism. 


vilis, 
ly 








The D 
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was designed for industries requir- 
ing continuous-automatic filtering 
with constant air volumes and 
provides: 





ba 









= 


o 


1. Conti i ic op . 
with a minimum of excess cloth 
area. 4 

2. Constant air volumes. \\ 
Parallel air flow. , 

. Higher cleaning effi- Me 
ciency. \ 

5. No flat surfaces or ledges Ea 
within filter to accumu- A —pb 
late dust. 

. Economical first cost, be 
operation and mainte- bea 
nance. 

Write-to-DAY for New “Autoclean" 

Dust Filter Bulletin No. 491. 


_— 7 7 
817 3rd Avenue N.E., Minneapolis 13, Minn. 
IN CANADA: P.O. Box 70D, Ft. William, Ont. 


Branch Plants in Ft. Worth, Buffalo and Welland 
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Patents 


Tea Extract Made by Steam-Distilling Tea 
Leaves, Extracting Leaf Residue With Boil- 
ing Water, Concentrating Water Extract and 
Mixing Distillate With Extract Concentrate— 
D. K. Tressler, Westport, Conn. No. 2,476,- 
072. July 12, 1949. 


Partially Roasted and Shelled Cocoa Bean Nibs 
Treated With Solution of Sodium Carbonate 
and Sodium Potassium Tartrate and Given 
Second Roasting Preliminary to Making Into 
Cocoa—H. M. Hintemann, Jersey City, N. J. 
50 percent to H. Ricker and Sons, Poland 
Spring, Maine, 24 percent to H. E. Jones, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 1 percent to F. T. Cotter and 1 
percent to G. E. Cotter, both of New York 
City. No. 2,476,092. July 12, 1949. 


Citric Acid Produced by Submerged Oxidative 
Fermentation With A. niger in Carbohydrate 
Medium Containing Ammonium Carbonate 
and Morpholine—L. B. Schweiger and R. L. 
Snell to Miles Laboratories Inc., Elkhart, Ind. 
No. 2,476,159. July 12, 1949. 


Sour Rye Cultures for Bread Made by Progres- 
sive Multistep Fermentation of Rye Flour, 
Water and Yeast Sponge, Drying Sponge for 
48 Hr. at 50 Deg. F. and Grinding to Flour 
Fineness—H. Ginsburg, Atlantic City, N. J. 
No. 2,476,242. July 12, 1949. 


Eggs Inoculated With Reducing Sugar-Fer- 
menting Organisms, Fermented and Dried— 
B. R. Harris, to The Emulsol Corp., Chicago, 
Ill. No. 2,476,412. July 19, 1949. 


Donuts Made in Deep Fat Frying Machine 
Equipped With Means to Direct Flow of 
Cooking Fat Along Entire Channel Donuts 
Travel—P. J. Toews to Dough-King Inc., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. No. 2,476,467. July 19, 
1949, 


Bread Packaged in Container Having Tear 
Strip and Reinforced Reclosable Member— 
S. Rosen, to Milprint, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 
No. 2,476,564. July 19, 1949. 


Dry, Powdered Beverage Mix Containing 
Irish Moss or Iceland Moss and Herbs— 
C. H. Bloss to C. H. Bloss Corp., Chicago. 
No. 2,476,581. July 19, 1949. 


Chewing Gum Given Dental Therapeutic 
Properties by Inclusion of Reducible Silver 
Compound Which is Present in Reduced 
State in Finished Product—J. A. Smith to 
Southern Research Laboratories, Memphis, 
Tenn. No. 2,476,687. July 19, 1949. 


Wheat and Rye Mashes for Alcoholic Fermen- 
tation Containing Clay Filter Aid and Decolor- 
izing Agent—L. Wallerstein to Wallerstein 
Co., Inc., New York City. No. 2,476,785. 
July 19, 1949. 


Packaged Food Containers Edibly Coated With 
Gelatin, Vegetable Adhesive and Small Amount 
of Levulinic Acid to Retard Mold Growth— 
W. F. Bollens to Swift & Co., Chicago, IIl. 
No. 2,476,802. July 19, 1949. 


Fruits, Meats and Vegetables Comminuted 
During Vertical Passage Through Rotatin 
Unit Equipped With Bottom Discharge po 
Reciprocal-Acting Closure for Discharge Open- 
ing—J. A. Hohman, Baltimore, Md. No. 
2,476,867. July 19, 1949. 


Sugar Cane Wax Recovered by Organic Sgl- 
vent After Compressing Mud, Dewatering to 
Moisture Content of 36 to 42 Percent and 
Drying Into Rod-like Coherent Mass—W. F. 
Goepfert, to Interchemical Corp., New York 
City. No. 2,476,974. July 26, 1946. 

—End 
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HEATING 
DRYING 
CHILLING 
CRYSTALLIZING 


- YOU GET MORE UTPUT 
or coolant Wid way 





from steam 




















narrow passage 


om bet speed cir- 
§ and positive 
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@ STEEL 


The thinner section 
assures that heat is 
transferred rapidly — 
and uniformly. 5: 
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Lukenweld Jacketed Steel Rolls move heat duction increases of more than 60% over old style 





rapidly—in or out. Their welded steel plate con- 
struction permits thin sections. Whether the task 
is heating or chilling, surface temperatures are 
more uniform and constant. 

High steam pressures are employed with safety 
with Lukenweld Rolls. Records covering dozens 


of installations in a variety of industries show pro- 


LUKENS 


LUKENWELD 
DIVISION 
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rolls. Bulletin 358 tells you more about them. 

If you’re interested in learning what Lukenweld 
Jacketed Steel Rolls will do for you, if you’re 
needing an addition to present equipment or a 
complete new machine, get in touch with us. 
Lukenweld, Division of Lukens Steel Company, 
401 Lukens Building, Coatesville, Pennsylvania. 
Come see us at the Metal Show in Cleveland, October 17-21, Booth 
ie and Se Shentent Show in New York, November 28-December 3, 


Rees 




























© 
PURIFIED Put Your Products 
WHEAT 
STARCH Wheat 
on a\ Starch Diet 
Sales go up and costs go down when you 
use General Mills Modified A-22 Wheat No cereal taste or oder. 
Starch in your food products. The unique Greater absorption and 
properties of this starch permit ingredient thickening power. 
savings—keep your products looking bet- Clear sols, clear firm gels. 
ter—longer! High temperature 
If you make salad dressing, pie filling, resistance. 
ice cream cones, candies, dessert mixes, Dust-free crystalline form 
soups or similar foods, it will pay you to (powdered on order.) 
investigate A-22 Wheat Starch. Write or 
wire— 
La 
General Mills, Inc. 
Checial Commodities Division 
400 2nd Ave. So. 208 So. La Salle St. Room 906, 80 Broad St. 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. Chicago 4, Ill. New York City 4 
® 





FOR HIGH SPEED, UNIFORM FILTRATION 
REQUIRED IN FOOD PROCESSING 


Capacities 50 G.P.H. 
to 5000 G.P.H. 


HERE ARE A FEW Sparkler Filters operate on a distinctive principle, using 
FOOD PRODUCTS horizontal plates, that are particularly efficient in maintain- 
THAT SPARKLER ing uniformity in operation over a wide range of pressure, 


FILTERS HANDLE a “ bas 
perature, 
WITH EASE: temperature, or viscosity conditions. 


Candy Scrap Filters water sparkling clear, removes all off-tastes, odors, 
_—* Broth color, sediment, chlorine, sulphur, algae, pipe rust, etc. 
Hd Albumen Because filter media are supported on a horizontal plane 
asus” and filter aids floated into position uniformly, filtration takes 
Honey place uniformly over entire filtering areas. Flow through 
—. filter is always with gravity. The patented scavenger plate 
Milk filters the last drop, leaving no hold over in batch filtration. 
Yeustable oil We invite correspondence on your problems. You will 
oes a receive the advice of filtration engineers with over a quarter 
Wines of a century experience in a specific field. 

rvit Juices 
Alcohols SPARKLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Beverages MUNDELEIN, ILLINOIS 
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area of Germany, Jan. 21, 1839. Fol- 
lowing the 1848 revolutionary move- 
ment, his family, like many others, 
suffered exile from their homeland. 

The 11-year-old boy landed in Phil- 
adelphia, in 1850 and walked to New 
York, where he found a job hauling 
charcoal. At 15 he reached Chicago, 
where he found work in the old Myrick 
Stock Yards. Within a month he had 
decided upon his future, and never 
deviated from his plans. 

From his employer, John B. Sher- 
man, so closely related to the Chicago 
livestock market, he drew encourage- 
ment which led him to start slaughter- 
ing cattle in 1859. In the intervening 
years he had bought, sold and traded in 
cattle until he was recognized as one 
of the best judges of cattle to be found. 
His first plant was built in 1859, and 
slaughtered cattle only. 

The outbreak of the war between the 
States found him ready to supply the 
demand which followed the assembly 
of the many Union soldiers. His con- 
tract with the government required 
him to ship thousands of live cattle 
to the Eastern killers, and he also had 
a contract to supply virtually all 
dressed beef for the armies in the 
Middle West. 

Following the war, he undertook the 
export of live cattle to London and 
Glasgow in 1868, and this continued 
until after his death. He was by far 
the largest exporter of cattle. 

His dissatisfaction with domestic 
deliveries of beef led to his experiments 
with rail transportation. Although 
William Davis of Detroit obtained a 
patent, June 16, 1868, on a refrigerator 
ear, it was ten years later before it 
came into practical use. 

Meanwhile, Nelson Morris shipped 
the first carload of dressed beef from 
Chicago to Boston in 1869. It was 
shipped in a box ear during the winter. 

The railroads were content to haul 
live animals, and did naught to en- 
courage the perfection of the refrigera- 
tor ears. It was necessary for the 
major packers to build their own 
equipment, and Mr. Norris was always 
pushing his plans for this. 

In March, 1879, the first cargo of 
refrigerated beef was shipped by his 
firm to England on the steamship 
Circassian. 

Later, in 1879, he built his first hog 
killing plant, the better to compete 
with other packers. 

His wizardry in the packing indus- 
try led him inevitably into the pro- 
duction field. He owned and leased 
tremendous ranches in Texas, Neb- 
raska, South Dakota and later in 
Mexico. His operations were syn- 
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THE BEST LIFT TRUCK FOR INSIDE WORK 





with a HYSTER LIFT TRUCK 


Saves Floors...Cuts Maintenance Costs. More 
Speed, More Traction, More Manevverability. 


The Hyster Pneumatic Tire “Easy Ride” is easy on floors— 
easy on the load—engineered for greater maneuverability 
im narrow aisles and crowded warehouse spaces. HYSTER IS 
THE IDEAL LIFT TRUCK FOR INSIDE WORK. 

Big PNEUMATIC TIRES CUT DOWN FLOOR SUR- 
FACE REPAIRS, practically eliminate damage to costly floors. 
TRACTION and RAMP CLIMBING ability is increased. 
Operator fatigue is reduced. 

Your Hyster Distributor will demonstrate a Hyster 20 
(2,000 Ib. capacity) or a Hyster 40 (4,000 Ib. capacity) for your 
inside and outside materials handling jobs. You can check your 
own savings. SEE FOR YOURSELF or write for literature. 


HYSTER COMPANY 


The complete Hyster line of trucks—7 models (2,000 THREE FACTORIES 














i to See = pony mvmirhe siamemae ae cll 2902-35 N. E. CLACKAMAS STREET.. PORTLAND 8, OREGON 
On See ee _ ct top = 1802-35 NORTH ADAMS STREET........PEORIA 1, ILLINOIS 
of page is Hyster 20; above, Hyster 40. 1010-35 MEYERS STREET.........--- DANVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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THE @) LINE 


FOR 


BETTER PACKAGING 


Whether your product goes to 
the consumer in bottles or 
cans, odd shapes, boxes or 
bags, there's an S & S packag- 
ing machine with speeds to 
suit your needs. 


Our Engineering staff is al- 
ways available to help in the 
solution of your packaging 
and filling problems. 


Write for 
further information 





NO Wh WN = 






- Bag & Envelope Sealer 

. Neverstop Carton Filler & Sealer 
- Automatic Tight Wrapper 

« Universal Filler 

. Stokeswrap Packaging Machine 
. Automatic Double Unit Filler 


. Duplex Packer & Weigher 





STOK EAQMITH © 


PAPER BOX MACHINERY 


PACKAGING MACHINERY 


Subsidiary of Food Machinery and Chemical Corporation 


4911 Summerdale Ave., 
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Exclusive 
West Coast Distributor: 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER 
DIVISION OF FMC 


San Jose 5, California 
Philadelphia 24, U.S. A. 
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chronized with the greatest feeding 
operations ever contracted for, vir- 
tually all of the distillery feed avail- 
able. The story would fill a book. 

Thousands of carloads moved from 
ranch to ranch, to feed yards, and 
from feed yards to market or packers. 

His two sons, Edward and Ira 
Nelson, took over his packing opera- 
tions, but Mr. Morris continued his 
active interest in the live cattle busi- 
ness, as long as he lived. 

With all of his business activities, 
he was always a leader in civie activi- 
ties, and his donations to many, many 
charities—never publicized—warrants 
well-deserved recognition for this man 
as a fine American. 

—End— 
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At present, workers cleaning equip- 
ment often spill milk onto the floor 
and wash it down the drain. 

But the utilization of all constitu- 
ents of milk as human food is the in- 
dustry’s outstanding problem. Cheese 
should be developed which contains 
all milk constituents in the normal 
proportions. Utilization of milk con- 
centrated to 50 percent solids offers 
some possibilities, as does the manu- 
facture of ice cream from concen- 
trated milk. And an ice cream which 
contains all constituents of milk 
would help the dairy industry—and 
would be nutritionally better. 

There is a need to reduce the high 
cost of distributing market milk, esti- 
mated to be a billion dollars a year. 
This might be achieved through im- 
provement in evaporated milk and 
dry milk. Dry milk does not recon- 
stitute properly. Spray drying gives 
a wide range of particle size, and the 
fat in whole dried milk greases-up 
the particles. In evaporated milk, 
the use of stabilizing salts should be 
permitted. 

It should be possible to develop a 
continuous method of making proces- 
sed Cheddar cheese, and_ special 
cheeses might be made in bulk to re- 
duce labor costs. 


Apples Improved by Syrup Treatment. 
Means of syrup-treating apple slices 
for freezing preservation, as carried 
out at Western Regional Research 
Laboratory, Albany, Calif., were des- 
cribed by D. G. Guadagni. The meth- 
od was designed to prevent browning 
and to retain color and flavor. 

It consists in removal of tissue 
gases by vacuum and replacing them 
by use of solutions of sucrose contain- 
ing small amounts of antioxidants. 

Success of the process depends on 
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preg ARE TWO WAYS of regarding 
the valves in your plant. You 
can think of the relatively small cost 
of a single valve, and dismiss them 


os 


as a minor, “petty cash” investment. 
Or, you can think of all valves in 
your plant as one valve, as pictured, 
by photo-magice, in this pharmaceu- 
tical plant,—and see them in 
proper perspective. 

YOU'LL FIND IT PAYS to take the lat- 
ter view, for in any plant, any 
building where fluid control is in- 
volved, valves, collectively, are as 
important, in terms of investment 
and operating expense, as larger 





Hae, 1CTICAL PIPING LAYOUTS” is a 32-page 


-ontaining diagrams and descriptions of 


Optional Illusion 


—but you save 


if you see valves this way 


plant units, and should be selected 
with the same sharp eye to quality 
and economy. 

EXCESSIVE MAINTENANCE of one in- 
ferior valve is insignificant, but 
multiplied by thousands, it is a 
serious drain on operating budgets. 
JENKINS BROS. helps you meet this 
problem two ways. First, by build- 
ing extra endurance into Jenkins 
Valves, making them the longest- 
lasting, lowest-upkeep valves that 
money can buy. Sec- 

ond, with advice from 





of proper selection, installation, or 
maintenance. 

For all new installations. for all 
replacements, rely on Jenkins qual- 
ity and engineering for lowest valve 
costs in the long run. Sold through 
leading Industrial Distributors. 

e 
Jenkins Bros., 80 White St., New York 13; 
Bridgeport, Conn.; Atlanta; Boston; 
Philadelphia; Chicago; San Francisco. 
Jenkins Bros., Ltd., Montreal. 





Jenkins Engineers 
on any question 


see ogee 
JENKIN si 
:| VALVES 





ing layouts with complete recomme ndations 
-ction and location in the lines. Tells 







which valve where for best performance a 
on request. Write JENKINS BROS., 80 


A T , Sizes, P: , Metals for Every Need 
White Street, New York 13, N. ybes, Sizes, Pressures f . 





PRACTICAL PIPING UyouTs 
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Without the help of advertising campaigns or promo- 
tional ballyhoo, the sales record of ALVA MAPLE has 
shown a persistent increase year after year from the time 
of its introduction over 30 years ago. This is a success 
story based on MERIT alone. ALVA MAPLE is preferred 
throughout all phases of the food industry by bokers, 
confectioners, ice cream makers, extract and syrup manu- 
facturers—the armed services, too, ordered ALVA MAPLE 
in great quantities because of its outstanding goodness. 
A sample of ALVA MAPLE is ready for you = write for 
it — test and com- 
pare it on merit 
alone. 
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maintaining vacuum. If this is done, 
an overall improvement results, par- 
ticularly in the texture of soft varie- 
ties of apples. The ‘‘drip’’ or drain- 
ing of liquid from the slices during 
defrosting. is materially reduced by 
the vacuum-syruping method, and the 
flavor of the frozen product is termed 
far superior. 

The amount of SO, required to pre- 
vent browning during defrosting is re- 
duced by a third to a half of that 
required by usual sulphiting proce- 
dures. 

A 40 to 60 percent syrup seems best; 
a 20 percent syrup results in a softer 
slice. Additional firmness can be 
secured by adding calcium salts to 
the impregnating syrup. 


Pickles and Pickled Products. The 
leaders of this discussion pointed out 
the basic methods in the pickling 
cyele and various developments in 
recent years. The salinity of the first 
brine, used in pickling, is of prime 
importance to the ultimate product, 
observed Dr. I. D. Jones. He pointed 
out that chemical changes in the 
product begin immediately, and hence 
control of the salt content must be 
given careful attention. 

Recent experiments in de-salting 
indieate that pickles should be fresh- 
ened within 24 hrs., Dr. F. W. Fabian 
told the group. He observed that 95 
percent of the salt is removed in the 
first 8-hr. bath, and that subsequent 
baths remove a like percentage. The 
alkalinity of water in different parts 
of the country can greatly alter the 
effectiveness of alum in the final 
finishing process, he continued, and 
the aluminum element is often pre- 
cipitated out as aluminum hydroxide. 

Experiences with new equipment, 
which utilizes stainless steel needles 
for piercing the cucumber, were dis- 
cussed, relative to the elimination of 
“bloaters”’. 


Action of Enzymes in Onion Powder. 
Flavor formation in dehydrated garlic 
and onion is an enzymic reaction, 
according to R. M. Stephenson, chief 
chemist, Basie Vegetable Products, 
Ine., Vacaville, Calif. 

Powders cannot be successfully 
spray dried because in that process 
all cells are ruptured and flavors de- 
stroyed. And onions and garlie can- 
not be sulphited or blanched, because 
these methods destroy flavor-giving 
enzymes. Control of microorgan- 
isms depends on plant sanitation and 
on natural antibiotics in the material. 

After drying onion or garlic, en- 
zymie action stops, so no odor or 
flavor is apparent. But as soon as the 
product becomes moist, enzymic ac- 
tion develops flavor. 

Rehydration of dried onion slices 
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@ Smooth operation and freedom from mechanical troubles are 
assured with NORTON OSLUND Labelers by simple design, 
fine workmanship, heavily constructed parts, bronze bushed bear- 
ings, and hardened steel cams. 
Change-over to different sizes of containers is quickly accomplished 
by changing a few simple parts easily accessible on top of the 
machine. 
New catalogs on both the Single and Duplex Labelers on request 
—no obligation. 

NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER, MASS. 

Labeler Section 
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Steam lines on machinery 


Titeflex 
~ ALL-METAL 
FLEXIBLE TUBING 


4 


If your operation requires moving 


gases or liquids under pressure, 
chances are Titeflex can increase 
your efficiency and lower your costs. 
Titeflex is made in five metals, to 
solve problems of heat and corro- 
sion as well as pressure. It's made 
in a complete range of sizes, and 
it lasts longer because it’s all-metal 
It remains flexible even when under 
pressure, with no danger of leakage. 
Write us for complete catalog de- 


scribing Titeflex roTohZolal role l tama) full 


INC. 


3. N;J 


TITEFLEX, 


Frelinghuysen Ave . Newor 


Titeflex All-Metal Flexible Tubing 











must be conducted in a medium of the 
correct pH—water is best. The 
onion cannot be rehydrated in vinegar 
because the high acid content pre- 
vents enzymic action. 


Vitamin Retention In Processed 
Beans. Dr. Agnes Fay Morgan, U. of 
California, Berkeley, reported find- 
ings on vitamin retention in raw, 
cooked, dehydrated and canned dry 
beans. Five kinds of beans were used : 
Small navy, baby lima, soya, red 
kidney, and garbanza (chick pea). 

Thiamin analysis indicated that 
raw navy and red kidney beans had 
originally about 0.8 mg. per 100 g., the 
others 0.4 to 0.6 mg. per 100 g. of 
raw beans. Loss in cooking was about 
50 percent, while there was very little 
lost in dehydration, and little or 
none lost in canning. 

Riboflavin varied between 0.2 and 
0.4 mg. per 100 g. of the raw beans 
and 20 to 80 percent of it was lost in 
dehydration and canning. It ap- 
peared to be increased in the cooked 
navy and lima beans. 

Niacin assays showed 1.4 to 2.7 
mg. per 100 g. of raw beans. Of this, 
15 to 50 percent was lost in dehydra- 
tion, 40 to 65 percent in canning. 
Canned soybeans, however, retained 
nearly all the niacin. 

Iron and calcium were little af- 
fected by the precooking and dehy- 
dration. 

Dry beans may be _ successfully 
cooked and dehydrated with about as 
good retention of vitamins in storage 
as is shown by raw or canned beans. 

Beans have anti-metabolism and 
anti-enzyme factors. Even after pro- 
cessing, a factor remains that slows 
up digestion of both starch and pro- 
tein. Thorough cooking is needed to 
rid beans of anti-enzymes. 


Starch Coating Improves Dehydrated 
Carrot. Starch coating of dehy- 
drated earrots, a process originated 
by the Western Regional Research 
Laboratory, Albany, Calif., was dis- 
cussed by M. P. Masure. 

Treated in this way, carrots 
showed relatively great stability at 
all stages of storage. Carotene con- 
tent, color retention, and organoleptic 
quality were good. Starch-sprayed 
carrots showed no tendency to stick 
together. 


Peroxidase Inactivation Improves 
Frozen Asparagus Flavor. W. V. 
Cruess, U. of California, noted that 
peroxidase, if not destroyed by 
blanching, gives a stale and hay-like 
flavor to asparagus. 

Peroxidase is killed in 15 min. at 
71 deg. C. It survives 100 deg. C. 
for 5 min., but is killed in 10 min. 
These times and temperatures indi- 
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STANcase 


STAINLESS STEEL 


EQUIPMENT 








The three units of STANcase Stainless 
Steel Equipment illustrated below have 
wide application in all types of food 
handling plants. ECONOMY dictates 
their adoption for all operations which 
entail sanitary control, corrosion haz- 
ards and where it is necessary to pro- 
tect quality and flavor of products. 

The units illustrated are standard 
STANcase items which we manufac- 
ture to highest quality-specifications 
with production-line economy. Write 
for descriptive literature. 





STAINLESS STEEL 
FOOD HANDLING TRUCK No. 18 


Rugoedly constructed of 14 gauge, sanitary Stainless 


Inside dimensions: 4312" x 22%" 16” deep. 

Also available in other sizes. 

Seamless construction; all corners are generous! 
rounded; maintained clean and sanitary wi 
minimum labor. 








STAINLESS STEEL TUB 
Constructed entirely of sanitary, Stainless Steel. 
Inside dimensions: Diam. Top 19’—Bottom 16’— 

Depth 1334’ 
Inside surfaces ‘highly polished and seamless. Main- 
tained clean and sanitary with minimum labor. 





STAINLESS STEEL TABLES § 
Top, back and sides 14 gauge, sanitary Stainless 


teel. 
Standard lengths: 8 ft., 10 ft., 12 ft. 
Table a with cutting board extensions: from 30” 


to 
Table eights adjustable from 32” to 36”. 
Fully Approved by Health Authorities 
MANUFACTURED BY 


THE STANDARD CASING Co., Inc. 


121 Spring St. |New York 12, N.Y. 
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Above: Showing one of four 3H.P. Philadelphia earthen reeeey rages 
he R. M. Hollingshead Corp., Camden, N. J. Motor spee’ riggs 
papa 350 R.P.M., Reduction ratio is 5:1 Driving a square cal ° 


Here are some of the reasons why the Philadelphia 
GearMotoR is being used by hundreds of companies 
throughout industry: It is a self-contained, extremely com- 
pact unit that conforms to recommended standards of 
A.G.M.A, and N.E.M.A.; it is available in single, double 





itadelphia GearMotoRs installed in the 


and triple reductions . .. and the range of speeds run from Frnt ya Pa of Ameran Vict CD. Motor Speed—1750 R.P.M.; output 
von ratio is 
780 through 7.5 R.P.M.; motor rating from 1 H.P. through alia ciate 


60 H.P. ... A-c or D-c. Motors are precision-built and fit 
perfectly with gear unit. Gears are of the helical type, 
long-lived and quiet in operation; made of quality alloy 
steel, precision machined (teeth shaved) and induction- 
hardened. Assembly is very simple: Motor and gear units 
are each self-contained, yet readily separated; gears in 
multi-reduction units may be inspected without uncoupling 
from driven machine. Lubrication is of the positive “splash 
type,” with large reservoir. Gear housing is leak-proof, 
and motor, which is greased independently, has double- 
shielded ball bearing design. 

















ERIE AVE. AND G ST., PHILADELPHIA 7 PA. 
NEW YORK © PITTSBURGH © CHICAGO © HOUSTON 
IN CANADA: WILLIAM AND J. G. GREEY LIMITED, TORONTO 






Industrial Gears and Speed Reducers 
LimiTorque Valve Controls 
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eate the amount of blanching neces- 
sary for successful storage of frozen 
asparagus. 


Co. 


NEW YORK—BOSTON—CHICAGO—BALTIMORE—SAN FRANCISCO—SEATTLE—LOS ANGELES—SAVANNAH—LONDON, ENGLAND 


Reduction of Spoilage of Fresh 
Fruits and Vegetables. Dean E. 
Pryor, Wallace & Tiernan Sales ‘ ri 
Corp., Monrovia, Calif., reported on 
the necessity of reducing spoilage of 
fresh fruits and vegetables. ~ 

Carbon dioxide, sulphur dioxide, P 
ozone, and nitrogen trichloride have 
been found useful in the storage and 
shipment of specific fruits and vege- 
tables. Wraps treated with pine oil 
or with diphenyl have been used on 
apples and citrus fruits with marked 
success. 

Washes used to reduce spoilage 
include soda ash, borax, hot water, 
sulphur compounds, phenolics, hy- 
pochlorite, hypochlorous acid, copper 
sulphate, potassium permanganate, 
quaiernary ammonium compounds, and 
formaldehyde. 

Chemieally treated ices, not widely 
used, contain chloramine-T, benzoic 
acid, quaternary ammonium com- 
pounds, or aldehydes. 

Waxes are of little commercial im- 
portance, though they have been ex- 
tensively employed to improve ap- 
pearance and prevent moisture loss in 
fresh fruits and vegetables. 


HIGH SPEED 


BREAKAGE IS MINIMAL 
NOISE REDUCED UP TO 75% 


EMPLOYEE-FATIGUE GREATLY LOWERED 
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CINCINNATI, U. S. A. 








—End ; 
4 CASE HISTORY 73 a 4 
Lice erate, ay ey Co., 


National Distributors of imported 
food products, desired consumer 
packaging for one of their bulk 
imports. 

Plant conditions had to meet most 
stringent standards for cleanliness 
and supervision: 

The product required humidity con- 
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Can we 
help you 
with your 
Experimental 
Work ? 


Gry Ho aL arnt aL re SY ee 


BUFLOVAK AT WORK ON ONE OF OVER 6,000 PROCESSING PROBLEMS 


BUFLOVAK Equipment is available to process your product. The 
results are positive, right from the start. You will know every 
detail of cost, production, and characteristics of the finished 
product. This BUFLOVAK service is strictly confidential. Will help 
you to determine what equipment is needed to most profitably 
do your work. 

The new BUFLOVAK Low-Temperature Evaporator, operating at 


temperatures as low as 58° F. and at safe pressures, brings 
improved results to a wide range of delicate liquids. 


A complete line of BUFLOVAK Equipment for processing chemicals 
and foods, including Dryers, Solvent Recovery Equipment, and 
Processing Equipment, is available to complete your process on a 
pilot plant scale. 


Full information on request. 


BUFLOVAK EQUIPMENT 
Dedsion of Slaw-Ruor Ca 
1551 FILLMORE AVE. BUFFALO 11, N. Y. 
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STEAM-JACKETED KETTLES 
OF ENDURO STAINLESS STEEL 
help to assure “original” taste, flavor and 
purity of processed food products at the 
dining table. Other ENDURO applica- 
tions include sorting tables, sinks, hop- 
pers, mixing tanks, pails, utensils, sanitary 
piping, valves and fittings—practically 
every type of processing, packing, pack- 
aging and distribution equipment used 


throughout all phases of the food industry. - “s 


J 


ge malne.reI 
é METAL OF 19999 USES 





-.. AND NOW FOR LOWER MAINTENANCE COSTS 





Equipment made of Republic ENDURO 
Stainless Steel offers many maintenance 
advantages. Faster, easier cleaning... 
fewer production interruptions . . . sub- 
stantially lengthened equipment life . . . 
all result from the adoption of stainless 


steel for food processing equipment. 


ENDURO is not an ordinary metal. It is 
unusually strong and tough—highly resis- 
tant to wear, rough usage and abuse. It is 
as inherently clean and easy to keep clean 


as glass. Like glass, too, it is unaffected 


STAINLESS 


V Check ALL 10 Advantages: + RUST AND CORROSION- 

RESISTANCE * HEAT-RESISTANCE ¢ HIGH STRENGTH ° 

NO METALLIC CONTAMINATION * SANITARY SURFACES « EASY TO CLEAN 
* EASY TO FABRICATE * LONG LIFE * LOW COST 


by food products and has no effect upon 
them. These qualities, plus the fact that 
it never needs refinishing or resurfacing, 
make ENDURO a match for the most 


exacting food requirements. 


There are many ENDURO analyses, each 
designed to meet specific application 
needs. Talk with your equipment manu- 
facturer or write for more information. 
REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
Alloy Steel Division * Massillon, Ohio 


GENERAL OFFICES e CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, New York 





STEEL 


EYE APPEAL 
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VIRTUALLY 
UNBREAKABLE? 


So strong that the pH-sensitive 
bulb can withstand as much pressure 
as the thick stem itself! 

Abrasion resistant — unusually 
rugged for long life and reliable 
measurement even in highly abrasive 
slurries! 

Chemical durability—excellent 
in the strongest acids and alkalis... 
even at elevated temperatures! 








COVER EXTREME 
TEMPERATURES! 
30° to 130° C at high pH — 
with the new high temperature—high 
pH glass. 









—20° to 100° C—with 
the new general-purpose 
glass. Will withstand even 
repeated freezing. 


UNPRECEDENTED 
pH RANGE! 


0 to 14 pH —with the high-tem- 








IMPROVED 
















Only Beckman Glass Electrodes offer all of these features: 


PD RAPID RESPONSE... accuracy with 
speed and convenience. 

> STABILITY ... to match the high preci- 
sion of BECKMAN pH METERS. 

PD INTERNAL SHIELDING... gives com- 
plete freedom from outside electrostatic 
interference. 

PD INTEGRAL LEADS... Continuous insu- 
lation into the electrode ... connections 
located on protected panel board. 


PD EXTREME TEMPERATURE RANGE... 
Several types permit use from below 


perature high-pH glass . . . only small 
reproducible deviation near extreme 
limits, even ot high temperatures. 

0 to 11 pH—at room tempera- 
perature and 0 to 10 pH at boiling “= 
for the general-purpose glass... = sal 
without correction for sodium ions! — 












freezing to boiling and above! 

> ENTIRE pH SCALE... Very smal! sodium 
ion errors ...e.g., with high-temperature 
high-pH glass, only 0.2 pH deviation at 
13.7 pH in 1 N sodium hydroxide. 

PD FACTORY SEALED... rigidly tested... 
no maintenance. 


> UNIQUE CHEMICAL DURABILITY ... in 
alkali... in acid... in dilute solutions. 


And... REALLY TOUGH ...can even 
be used as a stirring rod! 


These new electrode glasses are now being used in several Beckman electrode styles. As 
rapidly as possible, they will be available in the full line of Beckman Glass Electrodes. 


BECKMAN INSTRUMENTS e National Technical Laboratories, South Pasadena 


CONSTRUCTION? 


Simplified, heat-resistant 
construction eliminates wax filling 
... retains patented Beckman internal 
shielding . . . increases measurement 
) oe precision. 





Constant Research over the years has 

maintained Beckman Leadership in the 

instrumentation field... 

—Beckman pH Meters and Glass Electrodes 

—Beckman Ultraviolet, Visible and 
Infrared Spectrophotometers 





y Meters and a 





Special | 
for Reliability! 


BECKMAN INSTRUMENTS 


control modern industries 





18, California 
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NEW Dodge 


B-2 Series 


Engine Features 


FOOD 


1. SUPER-FRICTION 

CLUTCHES. Large any 
. “Job-Rate f 

on action and long life. 


5- 
2. RUGGED 3-, 4 or 
SPEED SYNCHRO - prov 
TRANSMISSIONS — Job- 
Rated” for the load. Carbu- 
rized gears; heat-treated 
shafts; antifriction bearings 
throughout. 
3. FULL-FLOATING REAR 
AXLES... Hypoid —_ 
-o.type housing... Job- 
pang the load. Long 
life . . - low upkeep cost. 
brake 
4. CYCLEBONDED 
linings (no rivets) prolong 
brake life. 
5. CROSS-TYPE STEERING 
. Sharp turning angle; 
easier handling . . - simpli- 
fied parking. 


@ FAMOUS DODGE L-HEAD TRUCK ENGINES . . . “‘Job-Rated” 


NEW Dodge B-2 Series Chassis Features 


6. SAFETY-LOCATED 
GAS TANKS... Outside 
the cab, NOT inside! 


NEW STEERING enum 
GEARSHIFT . . - ge 
equipment on ”- Ya - pe 
1-ton models with Se 

transmissions . - - Prov! es 
easier handling, more un- 
obstructed floor space, 
greater safety of operation. 


“RIGHT-SPOT”’ HAND 
BRAKE... under the center 
of the cowl. .-- right oe 
you want it. Standard on a 

VY-, %- and 1-ton models. 
Provides unobstructed floor 
space; easier passage 
through either cab door. 


for your loads. Save gas, oil—cut service expense. 


@ COMPLETELY SPLASH- AND DUST-PROOF ELECTRICAL 
SYSTEM . . . with high-output generator. Resistor-type spark 
plugs, and high-output coil, provide amazingly smooth engine 
operation; insure longer plug life. 


@ EXHAUST VALVE SEAT INSERTS . . . resist wear, pitting. 


Reduce valve grinding; preserve performance. 


@ REPLACEABLE PREFITTED MAIN BEARINGS . . . precision, 


long-life quality. Reduce maintenance costs. 









 igpacaase more-for-your-money any 
way you look at them! 


Read why . . . on this page. See why 
. . at your Dodge dealer’s. 


New B-2 Series Dodge ‘‘Job-Rated”’ 
trucks are designed throughout to 
last longer . . . to save you money! 


Compare them—feature for feature, 
price for price, value for value—with 
any other trucks! Know what you’re 
getting for what you pay. 


Switch to Dodge. See your Dodge 


dealer . . . now . . . and save money! 


@ FULL-LENGTH CYLINDER COOLING . . . uniform cooling of 
cylinders, protects . . . reduces wear. 


@ 4-RING ALUMINUM ALLOY PISTONS . . . for top performance; 
longer bearing life; low oil consumption. 


@ FULL-PRESSURE LUBRICATION . . . positive pressure to 
main, connecting rod and camshaft bearings and camshaft 
drive; prolongs engine life. 


@ OIL-BATH AIR CLEANER . . . highly effective in protecting 
the engine from dust and dirt. 


356 BASIC CHASSIS MODELS, RANGING FROM 4,250 TO 23,000 LBS., G.V.W.... PRICED WITH THE LOWEST 


INDUSTRIES, 


OCTOBER, 


1949 
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How Fruit Pressers 
Save Pressing 
Time ...increase 
juice yields with 


CELITE 


Pressing Aids 


WHAT USERS FIND 


$3 Bag of Celite Pressing Aid 
Returns $57.40 Profit 
(reported by J-M Engineer H. G. Martin) 


Recently, one of my customers asked if 
we could increase his grape pressing yield. 

I added one pound of a Celite Pressing 
Aid (about 4% by weight of grapes) and 
stirred it throughout the mass. The mix- 
ture was then placed in cheese racks under 
the hydraulic press. 

Previously, the pressing operation had 
taken 16 minutes. With Celite, the press 
closed completely, producing a dry cake in 
nine minutes. Instead of requiring a total 
pressure of 1100 libs. psi the press was 
finished at 600 lbs. psi. There was no slip- 
page of the frames, the cloths cleaned 
better, and there was no breakage of 
cloths. In addition to this, the final yield 
of juice was so much greater that each 
$3.00 bag of Celite used resulted in an 


Hae is an easy, low-cost way to in- 
crease your juice yields, cut down 
pressing time and save wear and tear 
on your equipment. 

Simply add a small amount of a Celite 
Pressing Aid to the pulp before pressing. 

It works like this: 

Celite Pressing Aids are diatomaceous 
silica powders. The tiny Celite particles, 
open and porous in structure, interpose 
themselves between the particles of solid 
pulp matter, opening up countless chan- 
nels through which the juice escapes— 
freely and at lower pressure. More juice 
is thus extracted in less time. Press slip- 
page is also eliminated, the drier cake is 
more easily removed and the cloths may 
often be replaced without the need for 
washing. 





Photomicrograph showing a few of the 
many varied shapes which make up a Celite 
Pressing Aid. These minute particles form 
countless channels for the juice to escape. 


Celite Pressing Aids are being success- 
fully used in the pressing of practically all 
types of fruit products. They require no 
special equipment. And the saving in 
pressing time, together with the increase 
in juice yield and the saving on cloths and 
other equipment which results from their 
use generally more than pays for the cost 
of the small amount of Pressing Aid 
required. 


For further information on Celite 
Pressing Aids, write Johns- Manville, 
Box 290, New York 16, N. Y. 
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overall profit of $57.40. 





One Hydraulic Press Load 
Convinces Jelly Maker 
(reported by J-M Engineer T. A. Feuss) 


When I attempted to sell a Celite 
Pressing Aid to this jelly manufac- 
turer, the thought of putting a filter 
powder in his fruit to get more juice 
quicker seemed ridiculous to him. 

However, a run was made, adding 
1%% Celite to the guavas at the 
cookers. Observers remarked that 
they had never seen the press close 
so rapidly or so far. On emptying the 
press, the cheeses were quite dry and 
one laborer could remove them from 
the cloths because they sheared off 
by gravity. No cloths or lattices were 
broken, the juice was noticeably free 
from suspended mud and the cloths 
were replaced in the press without 
washing. 


centrifuges had to be cleaned 3 times 
a day. With Celite, they required 
cleaning only once a day. The cus- 
tomer also noted that the cloths were 
in better condition after pressing 
with Celite. Production of juice re- 
mained about the same, but the jelly 
was much clearer—it had better sales 
appeal—and judging from its appear- 
ance, a considerably longer storage 
life could be expected. 

These advantages were obtained 
by the addition of 20 pounds of 
Celite to each 900-lb. batch of grapes 
pressed. 





Celite Makes 
Apple Pressing Easier 
(reported by J-M Engineer F. D. Richards) 


During my first call on this customer, 
I ded the use of 2% of a 





Sales Appeal Improved 
with Celite 
(reported by J-M Engineer W. A. Reschke) 
A trial run convinced this customer 
that he had much to gain by using 
Celite Pressing Aids in making jelly 
from frozen grapes. 


The equipment used was a vertical 
hydraulic press. Without Celite, the 


rece 
Celite Pressing Aid in their apple 
pulper. 

Recently, when I called again, he 
informed me of the results. Ordi- 
narily, with the kind of apple they 
are using at present, the press cake is 
squashy and slippery. With Celite, 
the cake is much firmer and they are 
able to operate the press at a higher 
pressure. This, according to their 
estimate, has increased the juice yield 
by approximately 5%. 








Johns-Manville JM 


Cote Pressing Aids 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 
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CELLOPHANE gives you all this in one package 


Name your packaging requirements! What- 
ever your product calls for, there is a Sylvania 
Cellophane to give it the utmost in protection 
and gleaming beauty that means sales. 

For example take Sylvania Cellophane in one 
of the MS types. Because they are truly trans- 
parent, they give your product extra visibility 
... let it sell itself. They resist grease ... keep 
foods from drying out and free from contamina- 
tion. Their uniform strength and heat sealing 


qualities make them easy to apply either by 
hand or automatic equipment. 

Talk over your packaging problems with the 
Sylvania representative. He'll be glad to help 
you determine the combination of properties 
needed for your products. Or write to Market 
Development, Dept.F-10, for information, men- 
tioning the specific application in which you 
are interested. 

You'll find us most cooperative. 





Pretzels become a real profit 

maker when packaged in a gleam- 

ing Sylvania Cellophane bag. At- 

tractive printed designs build 

brand identification ... make for 
repeat sales. 
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SYLVANIA 


CELLOPHANE 


SYLVANIA DIVISION AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 
Manufacturers of cellophane and other cellulose products since 1929 
General Sales Office: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y 
Plant: Fredericksburg, Va 
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Sandvik steel-belt conveying tables in use on beef boning operation. 


SANDVIK STEEL-BAND CONVEYING WORK 
TABLES IMPROVE MASS FOOD PROCESSING 


Moving Table Top of Type 302 or 316 Stainless Steel 
Offers Many Cost Cutting Advantages For Processing And 
Inspection Of Meat, Fish, Candy, Bakery Goods, etc. 









Sandvik stainless 
steel conveying 
work toble with 
adjustable sides. 








ConveyorsA gedTo Fit The Op 


Sandvik steel-belt conveying tables 
can be arranged to suit whatever 
worker position is called for. 





alll Standing height 
— 
Sigel 
Sitting height ——— 
te 
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Sandvik Steel, Inc.—Manufacturers of Steel-Belt Conveyors For Over 30 Years 





andi 


Sandvik has incorporated a flat, 
unbroken strip of stainless or car- 
bon steel into a work table ar- 
rangement adapted to the specific 
operation. The basic design is 
flexible and can be fitted to vir- 
tually any food handling need. 


Some of the ADVANTAGES 

Easy to Keep Clean—Live steam 
or boiling water can be applied 
directly. 

Smooth Impermeable Surface — 
No place for food particles to 
lodge. 

Long Service Life — Sandvik 
steel belt has inherent high 
strength and resistance to time 
and wear. 

Engineered To Fit Application 
—Lengths to meet any center dis- 
tance. Standard work table belt 
widths are 20° and 12” but special 
widths are also available. Correct 
working height of belt from floor 
can be arranged despite special 
floor conditions. Painted frame- 
work is standard but can be gal- 
vanize dipped when required. 
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_ SECTIONALIZED 
DESIGN OF SANDVIK 
CONVEYING TABLES 

COMBINES STANDARDIZATION 
WITH ADAPTABILITY 


Sandvik steel-belt conveying work 
tables are constructed with stand- 
ardized intermediate sections. The 
supporting structure and station- 
ary table surface between the two 
pulley mountings is made up of 
standard four foot sections. 

Any conveyor length in multi- 
ples of four feet is available. The 
sectionalized design simplifies as- 
sembly and reduces construction 
costs without impairing flexibil- 
ity or adaptability. 





two, four-foot intermediate sections. 











For complete information on 

Sandvik steel-belt food han- 

dling tables and conveyors 

write: 

SANDVIK STEEL, INC. 
Conveyor Department 


111 EIGHTH AVE., NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 4 
WaAtkins 9-7180 g 


SANNY 


STEEL 
BELT 
CONVEYORS 









Sandvik conveying work table with hed 
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Toothed Lock Washer 
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Sure-Grip 
Handwheel 


Stuffing Nut 
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Molded Packing 








Union Bonnet Ring 
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Disc Retaining Nut 
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1 ! 
TO MAKE 
' i 
| A GOOD VALVE ! 
1 ! 
| BETTER 1 
I 1 
| | 
. ! 


if 


Walworth has redesigned — 
__and improved its No. 95 — 
_ Quality Bronze Globe Valve. a 


eye 










150 pounds working steam pressure at 500F 
300 pounds cold water, oil, or gas. 
Can be repacked under pressure when fully opened. 


The Walworth No. 95 Bronze Globe Valve has always been tops 
with piping men because they liked these features: Renewable 
composition disc; lock-on, slip-off disc holder; union bonnet con- 
struction; deep stuffing box; tough bronze body made of Compo- 
sition M (ASTM B61). 

Now Walworth has added these improvements: (1) New 
cylindrical disc holder that accurately guides the disc to the seat, 
regardless of the position in which you install the valve. (2) Newly 
designed, air-cooled, sure-grip handwheel that you can grab and 
turn, even when wearing greasy work gloves. It hes a tapered 
square hole sized to gage to fit snugly on the finished square of the 
stem. (3) Toothed lock-washer to prevent the stem nut from 
becoming loose. (4) All parts have been redesigned to give maxi- 
mum service and strength. 

Walworth Quality Bronze Valves are available in Globe (No. 
95), Angle (No. 96), or Check (No. 97) types and in sizes from 
4, to 3 inches (check valves 4 to 2 inches). Ask your Walworth 
distributor to show you the improved Walworth No. 95 Bronze 
Valve, or write for further details. 
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walves and fittings 
60 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL 
CENTERS THBOUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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WIN WITH UNITED 


UNITED’S packages give your product protec- 
tion against crushing. Guarantee freshness, 


quicker, safer—they speed sales. 


UNITED'S Packages are: 


*designed for you _assures freshness 
* handy to use give longer protection 
*more durable resist crushing 
*sales-boosters get customers 














WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE UNITED TODAY, WE ARE READY TO SHOW YOU WHY 
IT PAYS TO PACKAGE WITH UNITED 


UNITED BOARD & CARTON CORPORATION 


Folding Cartons and Package Specialties * From Pulp to Finished Product 
P. O. BOX 1318, SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


CARTON PLANTS: VICTORY MILLS, SYRACUSE, COHOES, N. Y., SPRINGFIELD, O., 
BROOKLYN * BOARD MILLS: LOCKPORT, THOMSON, N. Y., URBANA, O. 
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— CORK INSULATION SAFEGUARDS 


MILLIONS IN FOOD STORAGE 
DURING POWER FAILURE..... 









Mundet district offices are located 
in these cities: 


ATLANTA 
339-41 Elizabeth Street, N.E. 


BOSTON 
57 Regent St., North Cambridge 40 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
206 E. Stonewall St. 
CHICAGO 16 
2601 Cottage Grove Avenue 
CINCINNATI 2 
427 West 4th Street 
DALLAS 1 
601 Second Ave. 
DETROIT 21 
14401 Prairie Street 
HOUSTON 1 
Commerce and Palmer Streets 
INDIANAPOLIS 
1S E. Washington St. 
JACKSONVILLE 6, FLA. 
800 E. Bay St. 
KANSAS CITY 7, MO. 
1428 St. Louis Avenue 
LOS ANGELES 
(Maywood) 

6116 Walker Avenue 
NEW ORLEANS 16 
315-25 N. Front Street 
PHILADELPHIA 39 
856 N. 48th Street 
ST. LOUIS 4 
2415 South Third Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 7 
440 Brannan Street 
In Canada: 

Mundet Cork & Insulation, Ltd. 
35 Booth Avenue, Toronto 
Write us for name ot our nearest 
representative if there is no Mundet 
office in your city. 





MUNODET 


CORK INSULATION 
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power. 
Half a foot of cork insulation 
would keep temperatures low for 
several days, it was said. 


The emergency came suddenly in a 
teeming metropolitan area. Power 
failed while the city wilted in record 
heat. Perishables in storage, worth 
millions of dollars, were threatened 
with spoilage . . . and then someone 
remembered that the cold storage 
warehouses affected by the power 
‘black-out’ had cork insulation. The 
public was assured that this would 
keep temperatures low despite the 
heat blight; perishables would be safe 
for several days. 

The incident serves to show how 
important is the reassuring depend- 
ability of cork insulation. This wide- 





Insulation Division 


Name ......... 
Company 
Address 
City 


MUNDET CORK CORPORATION 
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Newspaper clipping 


spread confidence in cork comes from 
tested and proved performance .. . 
from the record of service over many 
years. 

Your plant may never be faced 
with a power stoppage, but it is re- 
assuring to know that under the most 
severe conditions, your cold rooms 
have the best insulation that money 
and science can provide. 

In Mundet Corkboard you get cork 
at its best . . . processed to insure 
longest, most efficient insulating ser- 
vice. Whether you have small or large 
facilities for low temperature it pays 
to specify Mundet Corkboard. 


The best insulation requires competent installa- 
tion. You benefit from the experienced erecting 
services that are offered by Mundet branch 
offices. Corkboard is available for prompt ship- 
ment from nearby warehouses. Send coupon for 
copy of Mundet Cork Manual. Prepared in con- 
venient filing size, with cork specification data. 


7101 Tonnelle Ave., North Bergen, N. J. 


Please send copy of Mundet Cork Insulation Catalog in handy reference size, 





FOOD PROCESSING 


Gas-fired cooker assures the 
absolutely uniform tempera- 
tures required for English 
muffins, 








Gas-fired revolving tray 
ovens used for specialty 
baking. 





Immersion tank units used 
for blanching nuts are typi- 
cal of the GAS units at work 
in this far-flung operation, 





Excerior of Plant, 100 Oakman Blvd., Detroit 3, Mich, 


Specialized Production Methods at 


FRED SANDERS- DETROIT 
Emphasizes Versatility of GAS 


MADE-TO-oRDER baked goods and con- 
fections prepared by productioneer- 
ing methods—that’s the success for- 
mula of Fred Sanders. Wherever a 
manufacturing operation can be 
streamlined, modern machinery takes 
over the task. And, wherever heat is 
required for cooking or baking, GAS 
and efficient Gas Equipment are fitted 
right into the production system. 
Versatile GAS performs a variety 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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of operations for this Detroit food 


manufacturer— 


VARIETY BAKING—thousands of cakes, 
pies, coffee cakes, and cookies, of all 
varieties. 


GRIDDLES—griddle cooking of English 
muffins at precisely 315 degrees. 


MELTING— batch-melting of ingredients 
for 25,000 to 30,000 pounds of assorted 
candies daily. 





BLANCHING—deep-fat blanching of nuts 
for toppings. 
COOKING—processing of fruits and syr- 


ups, for confectionary, and finishing 
candy and baked goods, 


BREAD OVENS—continuous travelling 
tray ovens keep pace with retail shops 
and sandwich service demands, 


In each of these product groups the 
temperature requirements vary 
widely and automatically controlla- 
ble GAS is essential to uniformity 
and finish. Modern Gas Equipment, 
with its high productive capacity 
and operating flexibility, fits per- 
fectly into the Fred Sanders stream- 
lining program. In addition, clean- 
liness of GAS and simplicity of equip- 
ment facilitate plant housekeeping 
and sanitation. 

Wherever heat is required in food 
processing there's a task which GAS 
can do to perfection. Your Gas Com- 
pany Representative has some valuable 
information for you—call him soon. 
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at a Saving 
SPECIFY ( arpenter... 


SMOOTH SURFACES on I.D. and O.D. of Carpenter 
Stainless Tubing reduce the danger of bacteriological 
contamination and make it easy to flush or sterilize lines. 


STAINLESS remains Stainless. It helps to maintain flavor, 
color and natural qualities of foods. 

LOW COST FABRICATION results when you work with the 
exceptionally uniform walls of Carpenter Stainless Tubing. 
Rush delivery of orders for Carpenter Stainless Tubing 
and Pipe is made daily from your nearest Cherry-Burrell 
warehouse. 


THE CARPENTER STEEL COMPANY 
Alloy Tube Division « Union, N. J. 





arpenter 





doaomn* STAINLESS TUBING 


AVAILABLE FROM CHERRY-BURRELL WAREHOUSE STOCKS THROUGHOUT THE U. S. A. 
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“De Laval Centrifugal Force is my name. I speed up many 
processes in food plants by making separation or clarification 


continuous. 


“When I replace slower, obsolete methods of separation or 
clarification, I reduce labor and production costs by saving time. 


“What’s more, my centrifugal force is so much stronger than 
obsolete separation methods that the product is often improved 
as well. It discharges from the machine clearer...more free 
from impurities... than ever before. 


“In some food plants speed is all-essential. In some, added 
clarity of product is more important than anything else. It 
depends, of course, on the application.” 


@ Which Can I Do For You? 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 
165 Broadway, New York 6 427 Randolph St., Chicago 6 


DE LAVAL PACIFIC CO., 61 Beale St., San Francisco 5 


THE DELAVAL COMPANY, Limited, Peterborough, Ont. 
CENTRIFUGAL 


y Lai rai 


For Better, Faster Food Processing 
SEPARATION - CLARIFICATION - CONCENTRATION 


CONTINUOUS 
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Courtesy The Ohio Leather Company, Girard, Ohio 


is your hose problem solved in this tannery ? 





FOOD 


Acids—greases—chemi- 
cals... hose killers in every 
industry ... were long a ma- 
jor problem at The Ohio 
Leather Co., Girard, Ohio. 

Cooperating with Mr. 
W. F. Burr, president of 
The Youngstown Rubber 
Products Company, a Republic Rubber distribu- 
tor, Republic engineers licked. the problem and 
made worth-while dollar savings for Ohio Leather. 

Faced with the necessity of furnishing a hose to 
overcome not only the damaging effects of lime 
liquor, sodium sulphide, Bate liquor, sulphuric 
acid, salt, chromium sulphate and alkalies, but also 
to stand up under the abrasive wear suffered by 





W. F. Burr, President 
The Youngstown 
Rubber Products Co. 
Youngstown, Ohie 


Pioneers in the use of COLD RUBBER 


REPUBLIC RUBBER DIVISION 
LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Lee Deluxe Tires & Tubes Conshohocken, Pa. 
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any floor-lying hose, Republic recommended its 
Creamery Hose. Today, this hose features a spe- 
cially compounded tube to withstand hot water 
and low pressure steam . . . has a carcass carefully 
constructed to remain firm but flexible, and has a 
pliable, tough Reprene cover. Republic Creamery 
Hose now cleans tannery floors thick with damag- 
ing fluids and greases, fills pickle paddles, tanks, 
drums . . . and lasts 50% longer than ordinary 
water hose. 

Republic’s 47 years of experience serving all in- 
dustries make it well qualified to aid you in any 
problem concerning Mechanical Rubber Goods. 
Look in the classified section of your telephone 
directory for your local Republic Distributor’s 
name, or write direct. 
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How to be Right 


the first time 







































































WHEN APPLICATION nd toed 
' cuoice | cHoice 

SELECTING 

Process Tanks, small A Cc 
STEAM 

Process Tanks, large B @ 

RAP 
T S Dryers, Coil Type B A 
bye single type Dryers, Fan Type B am 
Oo trap 1s suit- 
ing Tumbl 

able for all ap- |_Drins Tumblers BIA 
plications. But | Water Heaters Bic 
oar of the four Preheaters, Fuel Oil B C 
distinct Sarco 
types will be ex- Rotating Cylinders B B 
actly right a Slashers B B 
any given appli- 
cation. Some |_PY@*s B B 
provide —_— Flat Work Ironers Cc! B 
vee age ene Presses, Laundry C A 
morning, some 
extract more of | Stocking Forms om Fi 
the heat, some Presses, Plastics Cc A 
are better for 
fluctuating con- | Press, Plaren CIA 
densate loads Evaporators B Cc 
and others are Steam Lines Outdoors, A D 
better for out of (smal! 
doors. * Ask for Technical Bulletin No. 2 


THERMOSTATIC 


Wide open when cold for quick starts. 

Retains more of the heat before releasing 

condensate. Large valve orifice purges air quickly 

when starting. No seat changes when pressures 
change. Cannot freeze. Bulletin No. 250. 


FLOAT 


Ball float allows continuous discharge with- 

out shock to temperature controls and other 

instruments. Automatic thermostatic by-pass takes 

care of air and gases without steam waste. All pres- 
sures up to 200 psi. Bulletin No. 450. 


BUCKET 


Intermittent, but very rapid —can handle 
large volumes of condensate. Air goes out 
with the condensate. All parts attached to cover 
provide easy inspection. Straight-through connection 
makes installation easy. Integral strainer inside. L 
Bulletin No. 350. o 


D LIQUID EXPANSION 


A low cost combination of trapping and 
approximate temperature control. Ideal for 
outdoor tanks and lines and other points where 
condensate cannot be returned. In other forms, used 
as combination trap and control for wash tanks, 
food equipment, etc. Catalog Nos. 250 and 550. 
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SARCO COMPANY, INC. 


Represented in Principal Cities 


Empire State Building, New York 1,N.Y. 


SARCO CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 5, ONTARIO 





SARCO 


SAVES STEAM 






IMPROVES PRODUCT QUALITY AND OUTPUT 
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MAILING 
LISTS 


THAT 
WORK 


OVERTIME 


M. cGRAW-HILL Industrial Mailing 
Lists are a direct route to today’s pur- 
chase-controlling executives and _ tech- 
nicians in practically every major in- 
dustry. 

These names are of particular value 
now when most manufacturers are ex- 
periencing constantly increasing difficulty 
in maintaining their own lists. 


Probably no other organization is as 
well equipped as McGraw-Hill to solve 
the complicated problem of list main- 
tenance during this period of unparal- 
leled changes in industrial personnel. 
These lists are compiled from exclusive 
sources, based on hundreds of thousands 
of mail questionnaires and the reports of 
a nation-wide field staff, and are main- 
tained on a twenty-four hour basis. 


Investigate their tremendous possibili- 
ties in relation to your own product or 
service. Your specifications are our guide 
in recommending the particular McGraw- 
Hill lists that best 
cover your market. 
When planning 
your industrial ad- 
vertising and sales 
promotional activi- 
: ties, ask for more 
- me \P——y facts, or, better still, 
| Mc GRAW-HILL write today. No ob- 
DIRECT MAILLIST SERVICE T Jigation, of course. 











McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 


Direct Mail Division 


330 West 42nd Street New York, 18, N. Y. 
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i SR aEN ES 


Eas tone 


When your product 


Hitch on to this star! 


needs a lift 


! 





ON’T think of Allegheny Ludlum as a steel 
producer in the ordinary sense. We don’t 
make “‘ordinary”’ steels. 

Our job is to create and develop materials in 
the special alloy field: stainless and heat-resistant 
steels, tool and die steels, carbide metals, special 
electrical and magnetic materials, and super- 
alloy steels for high temperature service. The 
function of these products is either to do existing 
jobs better than ordinary steels or other materials 
can do them; or to reach out into new fields and 


Complete technical and fabricating data—engineering help, too—yours for the asking, — wav 2380 


ALLEGHENY LUDLUM STEEL CORPORATION” 
We aliens Leacling Producer yf Hninlest Hoel tie Att fovmas 


Pittsburgh, Pa. . . . Offices in Principal Cities. 





do jobs that previously couldn’t be done at all. 
In practically every case, the use of these special 
alloy steels proves not only to be economically 
sound, but actually cheapest in the long run. 

Do you want to add something to present 
products: longer life, more wear, better looks, 
greater strength, less weight, finer performance? 
Let us help you doit. Do you have a new device, 
or re-design, still in the “‘good idea, but haven’t 
found the right material” stage? Call us in—~ 
that’s our job! 





Allegheny Metal is stocked by all Jos. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Warehouses 
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ee 


ELECTRIC 
VIBRATORS | | 


With variable control of power 





PACKERS and JOLTERS 
Electric-Hydraulic-Pneumatic 


— 





STOP TRAMP IRON 
with the Powerful 
Dings MAGNA-TRAP 





Assure 








FREE FLOWING Up to, Hundreds peaieatier THE new Dings Permanent 
Moar — Ghost ete ee Alnico Magnetic MAGNA- 


. TRAP fits right into your 
Materials When You liquid lines to stop stray iron 
Want Them 


in its tracks! No restriction 

to flow. Highest grade extra 

No Pounding and Poking or Cuss- i _ 

ing with SYNTRON-equipped Bins, agi Decay re See a0 
Hoppers and Chutes—Just flick the 


ing — poles covered by stain- 
switch and 3600 controlled vibrations less plate. Choice of polished 
per minute go to work. 


bodies of No. 316 stainless, 
Waukesha metal or SAE 
40 bronze. Sanitary IAMD 
threads. White neoprene dairy 





VIBRATING SCREENS i i 
Wet or Dry — Single or stock gasket. This magnetic 
Multiple Decks trap meets all sanitary require- 

. — ments, is easily cleaned sim- 

m4 ply by removing wing nuts. 


Available to fit 1 through 4” 
lines. Magnetic permanence is 
guaranteed for the mechanical 
life of the installation! The 
sooner you install MAGNA- 














VIBRATING GRIZZLIES 
Both Feed and Scalp : TRAPS, the sooner you save | 
i _____ With One Unit ‘= money. WRITE FOR BUL- / 
Ee NET LETIN AND PRICES. 7 
DINGS MAGNETIC 
SEPARATOR COMPANY 
4741 W. Electric Ave. 
Mil kee 14, Wis. 
Whether it’s a small 1 cu. ft. —— ’ 
hopper or a big 100 ton bin—there z ho Cenethe Guenat seinen £48. 
is a Syntron Vibrator that will elim- ce Bee _ Stmsee, Ontario. 
inate arching and plugging. , 
Write for catalog data. : Biv een al @ 
“CONSTANT WEIGH” FEEDERS 
SYNTRON CO. Accurate, Continuous Feed Inds 
460 Lexington, HomerCity,Pa.! _ ~ _ by Weight eae | omeen snranseTy” 
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Good luck 








any day of t 


Tradition has it that eating herring on 
New Year’s Eve brings good luck. But 
any day is your lucky day when you have 
these Vita Brand herring delicacies for 
canapes, with dinner or as a late evening 
snack. The taste thrill you get from these 
delectable herring fillets and snacks is a 
reward in itself. They have a flavor all 
their own. Just the thing to perk up 
jaded appetites. 

In coming to Crown for closures, Vita 
Food Products, Inc., of New York, has 


2 


made sure that these products are sealed 
dependably and efficiently. 

The smartly decorated caps plus the 
product itself make an attractive shelf 


display. 

No matter what product you pack, come 
to Crown for scientific research service 
on your sealing problems .. . and, too, 
our artists will design your closure dec- 
oration. These services are free. Crown 
Cork and Seal Co., Baltimore 3, Md. 
World's Largest Makers of Metal Closures. 
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"TARRY-OVER' 
TO CONTAMINATE 
THE AIRY 





HUMIDITY CONDITIONING 


=> Prevents Frost on low temperature coils 
=> Operates at any femperature 

=> Provides any relative humidity 
=> 100% Automatic Operation 


...No regeneration problem 
*K Kathabar System Installations Available for Inspection 


The Kathabar System is being used to control humidity accurately 
and dependably —independent of temperature—in over 300 installa- 
tions in the food and chemical industries. 

Definitely, the KATHABAR System is the better way 
to condition the air wherever humidity is a problem. 


Get All The Facts Today! 





x 
, 


fa 


RETURN THE COUPON for your copy} L 


(DD Send booklets on Industrial and Comfort Humidity Conditioning. | 





(D Have Humidity Engineer Call. No obligation. 


NAME... cccccccvvccccccccccccccceecenccccs esc ceeererscerccrescencseseseerseeres ve 
Serpe eT eee reer re Take EET eT ee ee Cok . 
oo | ne ere rere MM rrr err Teer Per Oe ee 
it. WP rrrrTTrTrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrirrrrrii iri ee 
HY . vcvnccccnsevevecovcsvetenvescvvessveseoee STATE. .ccccccccccccseccccocccecces . 
SURFACE COMBUSTION CORPORATION © TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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UNLOCKS TREASURE HOUSE . . . 





. . . of Buying Information 


Mr. E. R. Warner, shown above, is respon- 
sible for specifying, buying or otherwise 
influencing the purchase of food processing 
machinery, equipment and supplies for the 
Pennsylvania Frosted Foods Corp., South- 
hampton, Pennsylvania. 


For saving time in locating suppliers and 
comparing their products, he finds the 
McGRAW-HILL PRE- FILED FOOD IN. 
DUSTRIES CATALOGS invaluable as a 
“treasure house” of product data. 


Mr. Warner says of FOOD INDUSTRIES 
CATALOGS: “A very valuable volume of 


information.” 


If PRE-FILED FOOD INDUSTRIES CAT- 
ALOGS is not available for buying refer- 
ence at your plant, write to McGRA 
HILL CATALOG SERVICE. 330 West 
i2nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 





What makes one man worth 


$40,000... another 


only $4,000? 






Paty SxeOUTIVES 
are — Sa bar 


to their succes: 

similar. They follov 

A particular patter’ : 
Telep certain’ aitituae , 2 Set ogee 

an ts—a 

cause they press on, they ar - ‘you can take 

ive at the top—as planned. this proven route to 

executive success 


re is a eactical. in- 
prt took hich 


28 
Z 


tek ¥- fliznt bi usiness leader 
tae nating each 


SEE THIS BOOK 
10 DAYS FREE 














McGraw-Hill Book Co. i 42d St., NYC I 

Send me Smith's DEVELOPING YOUR ‘execUTivE 

a for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 

gg 1 ey $3.00 plus a few cents postage or wes 

he book pos 

WERMRE ccccccvcccccccccncccccessevcessessccessssesecces 

BRGIONE oc cccccsccccsveccsecsosce 

Clty amd Bate. ...cccccrccccccccccccencvcsecsecsoccoce 

COMPANY 2.2... ce cecserccccersorseesesvesserscevescace 

Position F FI-10-49 
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HAT DO THESE NUMBERS DO? They 
pinpoint the six advantages of packaging 
products in metal containers. 


ONE: Cans fill and close easier ... faster. 
TWO: Cans are break-proof. 


THREE: Cans protect contents from light, 
air, dirt, insects, moisture. 


.ssPERHAPS ‘MAGICAL" PROFITS FOR YoU, TOO 












FOUR: Cans are lightweight... mean lower 
shipping costs. 


FIVE: Cans stack easier...stay that way. 
SIX: Cans meaneye-appeal forimpulse buying. 


What other type package gives you all the ad- 
vantages of metal containers? 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


New York « Chicago « San Francisco 


This trademark Kcanco) is your assurance of quality containers. Look for it! 
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INGREDIENTS 


FOR THE FOOD PROCESSOR 





























Vitamin A Activity character- 
istic of ‘‘June” butter and nat- 
ural plant materials offered as— 





Nature’s own palatable 


CARROT OIL 


makes foods 







golden yellow 





4 





1, like butter, contains carotene. Carrot oil ge 
ted res carrots, and each pound contains %”, 1” letters. For sample stencil, Shippers’ Hand- 
million units of carotene, the international book, prices, pin this to business letterhead with 
of vit 4 
oil is preferred for vitaminizing foods because your name. 
. : it is a natural vegetable oil, and because it contrib 
in vegetable oil, powder, emul- utes vitamin A of high stabi MARSH STENCIL MACHINE CO. 
. . ity anc desirable golden 
sion and crystalline forms. A yellow color. Carrot oll | 48 Marsh Building « Belleville Ill.,U.S. A. 
P hot synthetic, does not con 
most economical source of tain animal fats of any kind. 
a does not produce shy 


flavor 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 


QUALITY CONTROL oa 








“SAVES s600 a year in shipping room,” sa 
users of Marsh Stencil Machines, Brushes, I Inks! 
Electric and Hand Operated machines cut 2”, 














Through properly 
code dating. Fighteon ot A First 
machine delivered on trial. Write for in- 
formation giving details on a_ specific 
problem. 

KIWI CODERS CORPORATION | 
3804 N. Clark S Chicago 13, 


POINT OF SALE 
ADVERTISING 


Colorful - Self Adhesive - Cellophane, processed 
in Rolls. Easy to buy - Easy to apply - used for 





Impc pr for most 
tood processors. Write today! 


NUTRITIONAL RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 
205 Broad St., South Whitiey, Ind. 





Available in several convenient 
potencies for food and pharma- 
ceutical use. Immediate delivery. 
Write or wire. 

























NEW ADVERTISEMENTS 


must be received by October 20th to ap- 
pear in the November issue. 


GENERAL BIOCHEMICALS, INC. 




















50 LABORATORY CHAGRIN FALLS, Address copy to the 
s ted i Packaging - Point of Sale Advertising - Deaier 
PARK OHIO Classified Advertising Division Instructions - Distributor literature imprints. 
FOOD pe big pe io 
t.. N y Mit 
fog US Pot. OF pease tae seman TOPFLIGHT TAPE CO. YORK, PA. 











QUICK, ACCURATE 
ANSWERS TO TROUBLESOME 
ENGINEERING PROBLEMS 
deta cans Bred ray favend- 

qu et ee ces ee, re 


‘actice, 
ts 16 big sections of carefully selected and 
authoritative facts. 


Marks’ 
MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERS’ 
Handbook 


STANDARDIZED GANE SUGAR SYRUP 


made by a manufacturer with over 
38 years of KNOW-HOW! 


Edited by 
LIONEL S. MARKS ¢ 
y, Prenee- ¢ 





rs, 2276 pages, cer 
*lliustrations, 800 § 





CONTROL your batches by the humbeindex. 
This Handbook branch of § 
by the turn of a valve. use of chanical engineering i . from areonauties to mechani. nani. CONTENTS « 
cal refrigeration, from power generation to welding. 1. Mathematical Ta- ¢ 
from 1 cu machi to hoist d S P 
DECREASE your labor costs. a stable, roving . profusion of eons descripelons. bles and | Weights ¢ ‘ 
: - tals, s, methods, t % 4 sures 
INCREASE your production . P =—uniform ete. Here is ‘the means of avoiding errors, saving 2. Mathematics 
LI UID pone oa oo yl seatos & vital ef te pe 3. Mechanics of Solids 
. assurin, yourse. o! resu! ina 
ELIMINATE bag dust, lint, Q of problems. * 2276 pages of “descriptions, data, = iquids 
. SUGAR and diagrams. © Written by almost 100 engineers Hea 
and sugar spillage and specialists in your field. 5. = of Mate- 
rials 





=10 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION® a 
sane Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42 St., NYC 18 i 
copy of Marks’ MECHANICAL ENGI 
NEERS’ HANDBOOK for 10 daye’ examination oo 

B approval. If satisfactory, I will pay $10. 
rate of $4.00 in 10 days and $3.00 per — 


Order direct or through your Sugar Broker 


TANK CARS—TANK WAGONS—DRUMS 


not wanted, I will return the book. (We pay for { : 

Sven ets ee Oe 7 

THE NULOMOLINE DIVISION B wame CERIO eee tion and Equipment § , 
AMERICAN MOLASSES COMPANY 1 ok ~peteedhieed : 

120 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. Pe 14, Pompe and Com- ¢ fe 
f ressors = 


Plants at ee : . Zone 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 15. Electrical Engineer- ¢ 


BROOKLYN, N. Y 





Co yany .... 
CHICAGO, iLL MONTREAL, CANADA eee uae Engineering Meas-§ 
nee SF) eek: ded osition : 10-49 urements, Mechani- 
R F | Books sent ¢ on approval in U. S. and Canada only. cal Ratriseration: ¢ 
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CROSSE & BLACKWELL CUT COSTS 


with Tc aylor A utomatic Juice Heater Control 


ELOW is a new Chain Belt Juice Heater at Crosse 

& Blackwell's big plant near Baltimcre. The unit is 
a combination pre-heater, sterilizer. regenerator. cooler 
and deaerator. Masterminding the operation is that pan- 
el of Taylor Fulscope* Recording Controllers, left. 


Lower costs and greater product uniformity have re- 
sulted from the unique control system which has minim- 
ized shut-downs to remove “burn-on”’. Special over-ride 
pressure control holds steam pressure at a minimum 
during critical start-up period, compensates for ac- 
cumulated “burn-on” as it takes place. With pasteuriza- 
tion outlet temperatures held within +1° F.. more 
uniform flavor, appearance, and maximum production 
capacity are assured. This high accuracy of control 
results from the Taylor High-Speed Sanitary Thermal 











System (thermal lag of 2 seconds or less), the time- 
proven Fulscope Controller mechanism, and_ plenty 
of know-how in applying instrumentation to food pro- 
cessing problems. 
You can get this kind of accuracy from properly selected 
and adjusted Taylor Control Systems. Your Taylor 
Field Engineer will give you full details on controls for 
juice heaters and many other food processing units: 
Blanchers, Lye Peelers. Exhausters, Retorts, Continuous 
Cookers, Cooling Canals, Deaerators, Jam and Jelly 
Kettles, ete. Write for catalog 500! Taylor Instrument 
Companies, Rochester, N. Y., and Toronto, Canada. 
Registered Trade-Mark 
Instruments for indicating, recording and controlling 
temperature, pressure, humidity, flow and liquid level. 





ABOVE: Taylor Fulscope Re- 
cording ‘Temperature Control- 
lers (left) on new Chain Belt 
Juice Heater (right) at Crosse 
& Blackwell's big plant near 
Baltimore. Results —uniform 
juice quality at lowest possible 
ent heating cost. 
a at LEFT: Shell steam pressure is 
—, automatically controlled by Re- 
hte cCOrding Pressure Controller (1), 
the control point of which is re- 
set by Recording ‘Temperature 
i Controller (2) having its tem- 
J ; oe + @ OD verature-sensitive bulb in steri- 
be outlet. 


| 4 

\ af ' pst orimty 108 _| In event of improperly heated 

“def > ‘ re , ' produet, Controller (3) actuates 
: 4. tk d ae lO, sy ct xte ; Diversion Valve (4) to return 
DNDENSA > i oom aes a =x =. product for re-heating. 
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| PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 








FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 
Research Chemists and Engineers 


A staff of 75 including chemists, engineers, 
teriologists and medical personnel with 10 Sheva 
of laboratories and a pilot plant are available for 


iT Write today f r Booklet = 
The C Chemical ‘Consultant Bary Your Business’ 


29 West 15th St. New York 11, N. Y. 











Harold G. Abbey & Co. 
Consulting Engineers 
INDUSTRIAL PLANNING 


for 
Construction & Installation 


23-03 45 Rd. LIC, N. ¥ 


LEWIN ASSOCIATES 
juste 


tal tg ints 
DAVID N. LEWIN OD CONSULTANT 
JOSEPH D. LEWIN, CONSE TING ENGINEER 
Designs——Layouts——Investigations—Consultations, 
Reports—Market Ip oer mg tS ‘onsultations 
in all phases } Preserving by Heat, Drying, 
eezing—-Consultation in Managing, Md cara 
Distribution—Control and Time Studies 


200 W. 57th St., N. Y. 19, N. Y., Clrcle 6-0785- 6 


JOHN |. THOMPSON & CO. 
Consulting Engineers to the Food Industries 


Mechanical Management and Process Engi- 
neering. Investigation and Reports. Plant 
Layout and Design. Methods and Procedures. 


912—17th St., N. W Washington, D. C. 








J. Paul Bishop and Associates 
Cm Chemical Engineers and 
= ‘echnologists 

Reports—-Layouts—Canning and Freezing Processes 
—Food Bectorietony—-Sanitary Control—Food En 
gineering — Atmospheric Pollution — Unit Opera 
tions—Process, Product and Equipment Design— 
Industrial Heating, Ventilating, Air Conditioning 
and Refrigeration. 

Wri r brochure—mentioning this publication 


105 North Second Stree! Champaign, Illinois 


MODERN VINEGAR SERVICE 


Large recirculating vinegar making units to fit any 
requirements Design, Installation, Operation, 
Alterations, Consultation, 


P. O. Box 103, Station M 
Los Angeles 32, Calif. 





DONALD K. TRESSLER & ASSOC. 
Food T logists and Engi 
Specialists in Food Preparation and Preservation ; 
Equipment Testing and Evaluation; Food Freez- 
ing; By-Product Utilization ; Manufacture of Pure 
Fruit Flavors. 
North Compo Road 





Westport, Conn. 








FOOD RESEARCH 
LABORATORIES, INC. 


Philip B. Hawk, Ph.D., President 
Bernard L. Oser, Ph.D., Director 
Research, Analyses, Consultation for the Food 

(Drue and Allied Industri 
yrite for descriptive broc' ll 
48-14 33rd Street, Long Island City, N. Y 


GUSTAVE T. REICH 


Consulting Chemical Engineer 


Development Continuous Processes 
Carbohydrate Industry —- By-Products 
. Design —- Waste Disposal 
Carbon Dioxide 


Packard Building Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


A. WEISSELBERG, M.E. 


Designers of Special Equipment and 
Complete Plants 


Quality Dehydration and Conditioning 
a Specialty 


Established 1930 
31-04 Northern Blvd. Long Island City, N. Y. 








LANCASTER, ALLWINE 
& ROMMEL 


Registered Patent Attorneys 
Patent Practice before U. S. Patent Office. Validity 
and nfringement Investigations and Opinions. 
Booklet sine 9 fee Ncsdes lence of Conception’’ for 
warded upon 
Bulte 4 rhe '815-15th St., N. W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 








SCHWARZ LABORATORIES, INC. 


Chemical and biological analyses of food materials 

and products. Food design, inspection, proc- 

ess examination and control, More than 75 years of 

experience anaes” the food and beverage industries. 
Write for bulletin 

“Scientific Quality Control of Foods and 

Beverages’ 


202 East 44th St New York 17, N Y. 








WISCONSIN ALUMNI 
RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


Laboratory Services 
Vitamin Assays 
Mineral Determinations 
Food ericlogy 


P. O. Box 2059 
Madison 1, Wisconsin 











What 





mae 
Mc GRAW-HILL 
DIRECT MAIL LIST SEAVICE 








Makes A Mailing CLICK ? 








Ask for more det: 


hand- picked selections. 


Advertising men agree—the list is more than half the story. 


McGraw-Hill Mailing Lists, used by 
trial service organizations, direct your advertising and sales promo- 
tional efforts to key purchasing power. They offer thorough horizontal 
and vertical coverage of major mar! 
plants. Selections may be made to fit your own special requirements. 


di facturers and indus- 








ets, including new personnel and 


New names are added to every McGraw-Hill list daily. List revisions 
are made on a twenty-four hour basis. And all names are guaranteed 
accurate within two per cent. 


In view of present day difficulties in maintaining your own mailing 
lists, this efficient personalized service is particularly important in 
securing the comprehensive market coverage you need and want. 
information today. You'll probably be sur- 
prised at the low over-all cost and the tested effectiveness of these 





Direct Mail 
Division 
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330 West 42nd Street 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 


New York, 18, N. Y. 
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HOW TO IMPROVE 
QUALITY OF MILK 
AND MILK PRODUCTS 








Modern methods of 
manufacture and 
sanitation for 


dairy farms and plants 





H micro- 
biology, that explains principles of bacteri- 
ology and chemistry and applies them to everyday 
problems of producers and processors of milk and 


ERE'S a practical guide to dair 


milk products. 

Market milk and cream, butter, domestic and 
foreign-type cheeses, fermented, condensed and 
dry milk, and ice cream and related products are 
dealt with fully in terms of controlling growth 
of helpful and harmful microorganisms at every 
stage of production, processing and distribution. 


@ Lower Operating 


Latest sanitation procedures are detailed, Cc 
showing proper methods of cleaning dairy farm ost... 
and plant equipment, effectiveness of various 


germicides, etc. You get a full explanation of 
tests used to determine sanitary quality, and dis- 
cussions of diseases borne by milk and milk prod- 
ucts. 


@ Complete Uniform 
Dispersion of 
Ingredients... 


@ Write for free bulletin: 

ENTOLETER DIVISION, The Safety 
Car Heating & Lighting Co., Inc., 
P. O. Box 904, New Haven 4, Conn. 


Just Published 


PRACTICAL DAIRY 
BACTERIOLOGY 


By Poul R. Elliker 
Professor of Dairy Bacteriology 
Oregon State College 


391 pages, 6 x 9, illustrated, $4.00 


McGraw-Hill Publications in the Agricultural Sciences 


@ Continuous or Batch 
Process... 











Tuts is a well-rounded, 


clear explanation of bacteria, H H 

yeasts and molds—thelr nu- Hiahliahts 
trition, growth, reprodue- ° 

tion, cultivation, inhibition of this manual 


and destruction—and the use : : 
of modern scientific methods dry milk oo pia 


fermented mi 





for controlling them in dairy 
production and processing. 
fou get a complete re- 
view of ways of handling 
lactic acid starter cultures, 
emphasizing the prevention 
and overcoming of difficulties 
caused by bacteriophage and 
antibiotics. Recent research 
is embodied in the extensive 
material on dry milk, and 
latest developments are in- 
cluded in the discussion of 
fermented milk manufacture 
Numerous illustrations 
photomicro- 
explanations 
Schematic dia- 
grams are used instead of 
ehemistry of compounds 
products derived 
in simple table form. 


crystal clear. 





ation on approval. 
Plus few 


(We pay for delivery if you remit with this coupon; 


same return privilege.) 


1 

| 

| 
Perera 
| CT Peer eer eres 
| city 

: Company 

| 
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manufacture 
BP mastitis diagnosis 


tests 
phosphatase tests 
prevention of disease 
borne by milk, milk 
products 

® improving butter and 
cheese starter cul- 
tures. 

& making foreign-type 
cheeses 





attacked 
Wherever possible 


SEE THIS BOOK 


10 DAYS FREE 


MAO ae. 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
w. 
Send me Elliker’s Practical Dairy 
Bacteriology for 
days I will remit 


In 10 das 
y cents for delivery or return book postpaid 


“This offer applies to U. S. only. 


ee ee ee ee 


INDUSTRIES, 


formulas to simplify the 
and decomposition 
data are presented 


42nd St., NYC 18 


10 days’ examin- 
$4.00 


. .Food-10-49 
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INCLINEBELT 












LIFT OR LOWER — FLOOR TO FLOOR 


Mere boxes, cases, cartons, sacks or bundles from 

basement to first floor, or any floor to floor — 
continuously with the Standard Inclinebelt. Compact 
— simple to install — minimum maintenance and 
attention. Lifts or lowers 10 to 20 Ibs. of live load 
per ft.; floor elevations of 8 ft. to 14 ft. 6 inches in- 
clusive; two belt widths to handle commodities 15% 
inches to 25% inches wide. Electric motor operated. 
Write for Bulletin No. FI-109. 

Standard Conveyor 
Company 
North St. Paul, 
Minn. 





RAVITY & POWER 
CONVEYORS 





Sales and Service 
in Principal Cities 
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EMPLOYMENT e BUSINESS e 





UNDISPLAYED RATE: 

ilable for i advertising 
$1. 20° 4 Line—Minimum 4 Lines. 
To figure advance payment count 5 average words 
as a line 
INDIVIDUAL EMPLOYMENT WANTED undisplayed 
advertising rate is one-half of above rate, payable 





in advance 
PROPOSALS, $1.20 a line an insertion. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


INFORMATION: 


BOX NUMBERS in care of any of our New York, 
Chicago or San Francisco offices, count as one 
additional line. 

DISCOUNT OF 10% if full payment is made in 


advance of four consecutive insertions of undis- 
played ads (not including proposals). 


¢ EQUIPMENT—USED or RESALE 


DISPLAYED RATE: 


The advertising rate is $9.50 per inch for all 
advertising appearing on other than a contract 
basis. Contract rates quoted on request. 


AN ADVERTISING INCH is measured %_ inch 
vertically on one column, 3 columns—30 a 


to a page. 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS received by 10 A. M. October 20th will appear in the November issue subject to limitations of space available 














REPLIES (Bor No iddress to office nearest you 
NEW YORK: 330 W j2nd st 18) 
CHICAGO: 520 N. Michigan Ave 11) 


SAN FRANCISCO: 68 Post St. (4) 








POSITIONS VACANT 


GRADUATE IN Dairy Husbandry or related 


Capable of assuming position 
mmediately or with limited 





r : Prefer at least two years 
prac tical experience in milk processing plant 
Able ate in Se uth ¢ entral Penna. or North- 
roM aryiand In reply ple ase state age, educa- 
tion, experience, and salary desired "P-9R64 
Food Industr es 
WANTE se PLANT Manager Handling 1000 

gallons iy Pure-pak exclusively, also want 
know ice-cream an¢ a mix, At least 10 years ex- 
perience Strictly sober Dairy school back- 
ground prefe rred Location central South Car 

na Good salary right man, good house 
W e P-9857, Food Industries 
FOOD TECHNOLOGIST desire recent grad- 

uate for contre 4 and a evalaninaic ance | with 
a Weaters New ork manufacturer of bakers 
and confect aft 1 ee Include full de 
tails with reply P-1635, Food Industries 





PRODUCTS WANTED 


If your product has trade acceptance 
we cang you llent cover- 
age in Tennessee, Kentucky, Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, Georgia. 


Cold storag 
available. 








and pr ing facilities 


We are seeking a good company to 
represent in those states. 


Financial responsibility unlimited. 


Write 


GOLDHILL FOOD CORP. 
1217 Ist Ave. No., Nashville, Tenn. 
r 


GOLDHILL FOOD CORP. 


183 Madison Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 





SALARIED PERSONNEL $3,000-$25,000. This 
confidential service, establishe 1927, is 
geared to needs of high grade men who seek a 
change of connection under conditions assur- 
f employed full protection to present 

on end name and address only for 

ils Sone invited. Jira 








da a Ite ation 
Thayer Jennings, De “ 
New Haven, Conn 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Orange St, 


FOOD CHEMIST, capable analyst and super- 
visor with production experience desires 

position as control chemist, PW-9905, Food 

Industries 

FC ae CHEMIST, B.S. 3% years food analysis 


immaterial, 
Junction, 


Vitamin assays Location 
John Baker, P. O. Bex 206, Grand 
Colorado 
Products fish and meat 


SPECIALIST FOOD 





Particularly fish Instructor control produc- 
tior PW-1019, Food Industries. 
FOOD CHEMIST, thorough experience manu- 
facturing many food products, flavors, sup- 
s and specialties used by bakers, confec- 
“rs, candy makers, bottlers, grocers, hotels, 
taurants, etc, Able to handle entire prennee 
Desires position in or around we 4 


tion 
PW-9464, Food Industries 
GENERAL OR Works 

years experience in processing and packaging 
industries as chemical, soap, confectionery, ete 
Knows manufacturing, sales, costs, finance, 
labor relations. 
Manufacturing and Director, also as General 
Manager. Degrees in industrial engineering and 
business. Desires r $10,000 minimum 
PW-1041, Food Prdinsteine 





Manager—Age 39, 16 | 


Experienced as V.P. in Chg. of 





COURSES IN 
FOOD TECHNOLOGY 


MEN OR WOMEN 


} lab + 


Fund work in 
Canning, alla Preserving, Science of 
Nutrition, Food Analysis, Mold Counting, 
Menu Planning. Night classes. Veterans 
paid while learning. 


MIAMI SCHOOL 
FOR FOOD PROCESSING SPECIALISTS 
Box 383, Coral Gables 34, Florida 














WANTED 














GET MORE FOR YOUR 
SURPLUS EQUIPMENT 


List it with our bureau 
And Sell Directly to the next user 


50,000 Manufacturers Get Our Offerings 
Regularly. They need such units as: 





PRODUCTION SUPERVISION 


Technologist, 41, available as manager or superin- 
tendent of small- to medium-sized food, fine chemi- 
cal or pharmaceutical plant. Cost and quality 
control assured. Presently employed — nationally 
known manufacturer. 

83, Food Industries 


Pw. 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y 


LABELERS DICERS PEELERS 
RETOR WASHERS KETTLES 
| ORYERS STILLS MIXERS 
or what have you to sell? 
For Quicker Action and Better Price 
Send Full Details and YOUR price 


EQUIPMENT FINDERS BUREAU 
6 Hubert Street New York 13, N. Y. 








WANTED 


Large concn firm wishes to acquire several 
complete food plants through purchase of (1) cap- 


ital stock, (a irae (3) machinery and equip- 
ment, wh a retained where 
possible; whe th confidence 


Box 1219, 1474 Broadway, N. Y. 18, N. Y. 


WANTED TO BUY 


NUT GRANULATOR 


Give 





f er, price, etc. 


W-9894, 
520 N. Michigan Ave., 





Food Industries 
Chicago 11, Il. 








and address for details 


TOMSETT ASSOCIATES 
1203-2 Berger Bidg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 





FROZEN FOODS 








Engineers - Executives - Technical Men When 
Salaried Positions, $4,000 to $30,000. This Con- WHERE TO STORE 
Sdential servies for aon due desire a new connec- he 
w develo 
ton: wilt dcvelog and conduct preliminary segota: Ansnering 


BOX NUMBERS... 


to expedite the handling of your 








CHEMISTS 
Juniors and Senior deg. men 


Ass't to Director Ph.D. milling exp. 
Dairy Technologist Ph.D. Junior seen 
Exec. Chemist deg. Cellulose 0 
Cali, write, or wire:—Gladys Hunting {Consultant} 


DRAKE PERSONNEL 
7 W. Madison St. Chicago 2, Ill. 


he 000 











QUAKER CITY 
COLD STORAGE CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 
3 WAREHOUSES 
Proper Temperature for Frozen Foods 


correspondence and avoid confu- 
sion, please do not address a 
single reply to more than one in- 
dividual box number. Be sure to 
address separate replies for each 
advertisement. 
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Stokes & Smith Gl and G4 and Auto. 
Duplex Auger Powder Filler, cap-press- 
ing attachments. 


Noti. 1 Pack 


ing JK Two Station 
Automatic ' bene Powder Filler, with 
cap-pressing attachment. 





Burt Auto. Wraparound Can or Jar 
Labeler. 

Colton and F. J. Stokes Late Style Ro- 
tary and Model T Tablet Machines. 
Triangle Package Models Ul Auger, 
G2C and A60A Electri-Pak Fillers. 
Triangle Model SHA Auto. Net Weigher 
with High Speed Adjustable Semi-Auto. 
Carton Sealer. 

Standard Knapp No. 429 Carton Sealer, 
10 and 18 ft. Compression Units. 
Package Machinery Co. FA. FAQ, FA2; 
Hayssen 3-7 and Knapp JS Aut ti 


Mikro 4TH, 2TH & 1-SH, Jay Bee 3AT 
and U1, Schutz-O’Neill, Stedman Mills. 


Baker Perkins and Readco Heavy Duty 
100-150 gal. Double Arm Jacketed Mix- 
ers with Sigma or Fish-tail Blades. 


J. H. Day 8-gallon Pony Mixer 


F. J. Stokes, J. H. Day, New Era, Hott- 
man Mixers, from 2 gallons up to 450 
gallons, with and without Jackets, 
Single and Double Arm Agitators. 


Day and Robinson 100, 800, 1000, 2400, 
4000 Ibs. Dry Powder Mixers and Sifters. 


J. H. Day No. 71 Ro-Ball and Schutz- 
O'Neill 23 Sifters: Gayco 8’ Air Sepa- 
rator. 

Pony M and MX Duplex Labelrites, 


Ermold and World Semi- and Fully 
Aut tic Rotary and Straightaway 





Cellophane Wrappers. 






Untou 





STANDARD EQUIPMENT CO. 
318-322 LAFAYETTE ST., NEW YORK 12, N.Y. 


Labelers. 





Late Type Processing Equipment ¥% 


NOW AVAILABLE AT BARGAIN PRICES 


Horix, MRM Stainless Steel Rotary Fill- 
ers, Elgin 24 Head Rotary Filler, Bagby 
Twin Piston Filler, Bottom Feed. 

Ertel 12 Head S.A. Vacuum Filler. 
Sweetland, Vallez, 
Johnson and Republic Filter Presses. 
Pneumatic Scale Auto. Tite-Wrapper. 
Ceco Auto. Carton Closing Machine. 
Filler Single Head S.S. Piston Filler, 
m.d. 


Filler 4 and 8-head Stainless Steel Auto- 
matic Piston Filler, 
feature and automatic feed. 


Huhn, Steam & Gas-fired Rotary Dryers. 
A. 


Doughboy No. 40 and Amsco Rotary 
Bag Heat Sealers. 


Enterprise, late model, 6K, 6-inch motor 
driven Fruit and Meat Grinder. 


ALL EQUIPMENT GUARANTEED TO BE IN GOOD WORKING CONDITION. 
Write, Phone, Wire Collect for Details and Prices on your Requirements. 
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Sperry. Shriver. 













with Rising Bed 








O. Smith 20-ft. Rotary Vacuum Dryer. 












TOP PRICES PAID 
FOR YOUR 
SURPLUS EQUIPMENT 














“CONSOLIDATED OFFERS 


1—Buffalo 32 x 90°’ Atmos. Double Drum 
Dryer, 20 HP AC Motor, s/s hood. 
8—Baker Perkins Size 15 Mixers, jacketed, 
gal. working capacity. 
1—8 x 12’ Oliver Acid Proof Filter. 
1—wW 64 P, Size 16 seal unjacketed, 150 
gal. working cap 
1—2000 gal. Steel, qn Kettle, open 
top, Agitated, 7’ dia. x 7’6’’ deep. 
1—Anco 3’ x 6’ Chilling Roll, M. D. 
1—-Louisville Steam Tube Dryer, 6’ x 50’. 
1—Rotary Vacuum Dryer, 5’ x 33” 
1—+12 Sweetland Filter, 4” centers, iron 
or copper leaves. 
20—250 gal. Copper, Jacketed Kettles, open 
top, with stands, 50” dia. x 42’' deep. 
3—7500 gal. Steel Kettles, with copper 
coils, closed Agitated, 10’ dia. x 12°6” 
deep, 15’ overall height. 
3—Pkge. Machinery Type F9 Cellophane 
or Wax Wrapping Machines. 
8—Day Powder Mixers, up to 2,000z. 
1—Standard Knapp #429 Automatic Gluer- 
Compression Unit. 
1—Stokes & Smith Powder Filler, M. D. 
2—World Rotary Automatic Labelers. 
1—York 6” x 6” Refrig. Unit, 20 HP Motor. 


ONLY A PARTIAL LIST 





13-17 Park Row New York 7, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 


7—Vert. Stainless Tanks, 11°10” dia x 13’ high, 
10,000 gal. cap. 


30—Stainless Steel Tanks, open top, 30 gal. to 
500 gal. 

33—Ptaudler Horiz. Sectional Glass Lined Tanks, 
7500 and 8250 gal. 

100-—Horiz. welded steel tanks, mammut lined, 
3300, 6600 & 7000 gal. 





LARGE STOCK 
PACKAGING & BOTTLING MACHINERY 
AUTOMATIC & SEMI-AUTOMATIC 


Fillers for liquids, —— and 7 
Cappers and Cap Tig ; Wrap 

and spot labelers; “Bottle Rinsers; Case 
Gluers and Stitchers; Gravity Conveyors; 
Belt Conveyors. Complete lines. 














8—NEW Tri Clover Stainless Sanitary Centrifugal 
Pumps, models 2EJ, 2EBH, 2'2EH, below list. 


1—Copper Vacuum Pan, 6’ dia., jacketed, coils. 
2—Copper Vac. Stills, 100 gal., jktd., agit. 
4—Steam jacketed continuous dryers, 10” dia x 
10° long, and 6” dia x 10° long, 2 and 4 
section units. 
1—Screw press extractor 12” dia x 5° long. 
t—Aluminum Reactor, 1000 gal., jkt., coils, agit. 
15—Stainless Clad Kettles, 40= jkt., 60 & 80 gal. 
Kettles, 100= jkt.—50 to 500 gal. 


10—Staint 














WE CAN FURNISH AT ANY POINT NEW 
AND USED TIGHT AND SLACK BARRELS 
AND STEEL DRUMS, PAILS AND KITS. 
LET US HAVE YOUR INQUIRIES. 


BUCKEYE COOPERAGE CO. 
3810 Orange Ave., EXpress 3383, Cleveland 15, 0 








3-—Stainless Shaker Screens, 2’ x 10’. 
i—Stainless Pebble Mill, 21” x 28”. 


=" EQUIPMENT CORP. 


1511 W. THOMPSON ST . PHILA. 21, PA 











FOR SALE—MODERN 
PACKAGING EQUIPMENT 


————- NEW—-NEVER USED——— 


PNEUMATIC SCALE CO. ste SPEED 
AUTOMATIC CARTONING LINE 
Hi-speedAutomatic ble ie 
Hi-speed Bottom Sealer 
Hi-speed Six Station Net Weight Filler 
Hi-speed fa? = —_ with Twister and Wide 
Compressic 


on 
STANDARD- KNAPP CASE LOADER 


































PNEUMATIC SCALE CO. Per Minute 
AUTOMATIC CARTONING ‘LINE 
Automatic Feeder m Sealer, Filler, 
Top Sealer & © Soecant n Unit 
PNEUMATIC SCALE CO. Tightwraps 
PNEUMATIC SCALE CO. Wax Inner Liner 
PNEUMATIC 4 Scale Net Weight Filler 
PNEUMATIC Top Tucker for ¢ ns 
PNEUMATIC Single 
CAPEM 4 Head Autom 
pap ict age t baniah 12 Spc ‘ 
* Vacuum Fill 
FILLER call co. 2 and 4 Spout Stainless 
el Pis Fillers 
MATSON. TieDE Semi-Automatic Top & Bottom 
JOHNSON * ‘Con bine 1 >. “< Bottom Carton Sealer 
N € 
é Units ao ene 
STOKES Py “SMITH Mo. diel eee ‘Duple x Aug 
STOKES & SMITH Mode! 
pe Gt. = P ae B witl 
i } 
ceco 12” “Ad able Top ttom Cart al 
STANDARD Top & Bottom Case Sealer wit 
Compress t 
WORLD Automa + aights a Labele 
J Pony Le te ube le odel ML, MX 
NATIONA WORLD. ERMOLD Si veler 
PACKAGE MACHINERY CO. Wrappe 
POWDER MIXERS & SIFTERS 2 000 Ibs 
COLTON Tablet pach nes le pr 
LEHMAN 12”\24" er re unite M 


WANTED 
| Single Machines or Entire Plants 


ALLIED EQUIPMENT CO. 


940-946 Nepperhan Ave., Yonkers 3, N. Y. 
Phone: Yonkers 5-0442 
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CALL ON 
@0e 


Call on FMC for all your equipment 
needs by letter, wire, phone or in per- 
son. In San Francisco we'll be at the 
SHOW . . Booth 204 . . Nov. Ist at the 
Civic Auditorium: and in New York, 
Equipment Headquarters is at 157 Hud- 
son St. 


FOOD AND CANNING EQUIPMENT FOR 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. COOKERS— 
EVAPORATORS—VACUUM PANS 
40—Steam Jackets Kettles in Stainless, Aluminum 

or Copper (some with agitators) up to 500 


allons. 
2s—Vaeuun Cookers, jacketed or coiled in copper, 
stainless and steel—50 to 1000 gallons. 
4—Pfaudler Glass Lined Vacuum Cookers, coiled 
or jacketed; with agitators, 500 gallons to 
2500 gallons. 
RETORTS AND STERILIZERS 
35—Standard F.M.C. or Robins 40” x 72” Retorts 
with crates and instruments, complete, vertical 
4 Sie larger horizontal Retorts up to 
DRYERS AND DEHYDRATORS 
2—Staint Steel Drum Dryers, 
5’ x 10'—Other ee and double drum Dryers 
in cast iron up to 4’ 
on Tube Dryers by Louisvitte, Davenport 
others, up to 
s—Rotary Vacuum rye. x 20’, 5° x 10’ and 
x 





4—Proctor & Seeererte | Coonever and apron Type 
Dryers, up to 72’ 
PASTEURIZERS—HEAT EXCHANGERS 

2—Chisholm Ryder Stainless Tubular Heat Ex- 
meneire. 10’ long—Model 

2—CRCO American Vac — 'Pre-Heaters in 
Pte 15’ long, Model 

urrel Pasteurizers, nickel tubes, 6° 

tong, 8 hie h. 

6—Sets of Kook- More Coils in copper or stainless. 

PULPERS—FINISHERS—JUICE 
EXTRACTORS 
©—Staintors juice Extractors, Model B—CRCO; 4 


4—Indiana Pulpers, bronze, No. 112-119. 
5—Food Machinery Co. Pulpers, Models 750-100. 
6—Langsenkamp Brush Tye Finishers. 
5—CRCO Tomato Choppers and PreHeaters. 
COLLOID MILLS—HOMOGENIZERS— 
VISCOLIZERS 
i—Cherry Burrell Sanitary Stainless Viscolizer, 


2—Union Stainiess Steel Viscolizers with 20 HP 
motors, 800 GP 

&—Marco Flow Master Homogenizers, all s 

24—Eppenbach, Charlotte, Premier, U. S. on 
and other opaters make Homogenizers from 
Lab. size to 50 H 


FILTERS AND areig PRESSES 
7—Ertel, Alsop, Star Dise ters, single and 
multiple in bronze aio pot other non- 
corrosive contact parts, 
38—Fiiter Presses by Shriver, Sperry, Johnson in 
wood, cast iron, bronze, etc. 
FILLING EQUIPMENT 
15—Vacuum Fillers, rotary one straight 4 by 
Kiefer, Pneumatic Scale, FMC, Horix, 
19 EC. Berlin Chapman, Horix, Haller Juice 


—F men and Chishotm- so — Hank Pack 

rare ry No. 2's 
M & S 6 pocket Filler 

12—Piston Type Fillers free —_ to 1! pistons by 
Filler Machine Co., ~~ . Ptaudier. 

25—Dry Powder Fillers by tokes "’ Smith, Prew- 
matic Scale, Triangle, National Packaging 
and others. 


LABELING EQUIPMENT 
20—World, Ermold, New Jersey semi-automatic 


Labelers. 
ete automatic meomane Seale, World, 
New rood aand o' 
10—Can Labelers by Standard Knapp, Burt, Nu- 
Way, Chishoim-Ryder and others 
an Casers state size and pack required. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Centrifugal Extract 
Rietz and Fitzpatrick | Disintegrators 
Hereules Ice and Bone ppers 
Urschel and Sterling Dicers—Cutters 
Meat Mixers, Grinders, Choppers 

Washers, Peelers, Cutters, Grinder 
Equipment for Corn, Peas and Bean, Pumpkin 


OUTSTANDING 
EQUIPMENT 
AT THE RIGHT PRICE 


i—New Ptaudier Glass Lined Reactor—500 gals. 

i—New Ptaudler Stainless Steel Jacketed & Agi- 
tated Reactor, 150 gals. 

i—New Glasscote 1000 gal. Jacketed Agitated 
Glass Lined Reactor. 

i—Code Welded Type 316 Stainless Steel Jacketed 
Reactor 1000 gals. with Agitator & Exp. Pf. 
Motor. 

2—Stainiess Steel Tanks, 11,000 gals. 

6—Stainless Steel Centrifugal Pumps, 1-5 H.P. 

1—Sperry 42” Wood Plate & Frame Filter Press, 
Hyd. Closure 57 ch., 1-3/4" cake. 

i—Shriver 12” Lead Plate & fn Filter Press, 
4 chamber, 1” cake, cl. dely. 

12—Horiz. Spiral Mixers 50 to 2500 Ibs. capacity. 

i—Stokes 30” x 8’ Rotary Vacuum Dryer. 

10—New 100 gal. Stainiess Clad Jacketed Kettles. 


New Stainless Steel Jack. Kettles, Tanks 
Agitator and Conveyors 


We Buy Your Surplus Send for Latest Bulletins 


@ Machinery@ 
Equipment Corp. 


533 West Broadway 
New York 12, N. Y. GR amercy 5-6680 


FOR SALE 


Mixer: Day rg wvige ae. Fee oy Tag steel. 
F dow Mixers 15. 





Pen saa’ Davenport hot air rotary. 
Lage a Vi 


Kettles: Stain. iste all sizes. (New). 


a 


Pumps: Stain. Steel Centrifugal, 2 hp. 
Hammer Mill: Prater with 7% hp. motor. 
Carton Gluer: Ferguson with sealer. 
Labelers: tor bottles, jars, cans. 

Filler: M&S. Universal 6-pocket 

Carton Giuer: Ferguson with comp wat. 
Powder Mixer: 106 cu. ft. st. st. jac! 


Send us a list of your idle ES 


LOEB EQUIPMENT SUPPLY CO. 
1931 W. North Ave. Chicago 22, Ill. 











GLASS FOR SALE 


Approximately 1200 gross 17 oz. Econ- 
omy Jars. Hazel-Atlas item No. 6747 
with 63-2600 finish, packed 2 dozen in 
C cases. Also 100,000 white coated 
caps to match. Priced considerably 
under current list. Write for samples 
and prices to: 


SOUTHGATE FOODS 
Norfolk 1, Va. 











FOR SALE 


24”x20" Buflovak Vacuum Drum Dryer. 
32°x72” and 36x120” Double Drum Dryers. 
5’x12’ Buflovak Single Drum Dryer. 
100 to 300 gal. S. Mix. Tanks, water “yg 
200 and 400 gal. S.S. Tanks, insul. 
2500 gal. S. s Tank with coil Loe 
3’ to 6’ S.S., also Copper Vacuum P: 

lad, also Alum. “Kettles, kt. 
pper Jacketed Kett 
‘00 to 1000 . Homogenizers or a 
3’x5’ Tyler Hummer Screen, S.S. 
“Lightnin” Portable Mixers, 1/3 and 1/4 H.P. 
12” Bronze Filter, 14 plates with pump. 
Kron Susp. Scales, 7500 Ibs. with Chain Hoists. 
Model 148), Stokes High Vacuum Pump, I'2 H.F. 
24” and 40° Centrifugals, S.S. baskets. 


LESTER KEHOE MACHINERY CORP. 
One East 42nd Street New York 17, N. Y. 











Feod Processing plant being dismantled 


EQUIPMENT AVAILABLE 
FOR QUICK SALE—ALMOST NEW 


Shriver plate and frame presses—18", 24”, 30°, 36°, 
open or closed delivery, also steam jacketed. 
Tanks and kettles—150 to 10,000 gallons; carbon or 
stainleon steel, copper, wood, glass lined, some 
jacket 

Pumps—1” to 4” centrifugal, turbine, rotary, 
positive displacement. Iron, bronze, stainless steel. 
Agitators—high and slow speed. Various sizes. 
Heat Exchangers—tube type. Up to 634 sq. ft. 
Evaporators—complete with barometric condensers. 
Speed reducers-——Bradfoote. 

Boiler—portable, Scotch type 100 HP, 1254 working 
pressure, oil fired 


ASTER ENGINEERING COMPANY 
625 Parkside Avenue Brooklyn 26, N. Y. 








FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 


1—No. 2 M & S 6-Cylinder Heavy Duty 
Filler, Stainless Steel Contact Parts, 
Can Lift Table, 6 Ft. Belt with Worm 
Timer, Speed 120 Jars or Cans per 
minute 

1—Styl-O-Matic Straightline Unscrambl- 
ing Table 

1—8 Ft. Discharge Bottle Conveyor 

Above equipment is new and can be nag 

at considerable saving or will exchan: 

late model No. 10 Stainless Steel 6 cvtinder 

M & S Filler 

F. W. HUBER, INC. 
268 West Broadway New York 13, N. Y. 


FOR — 
100 qt. Read Vertical M 
80 qt. Hobart and Triumph Mixers 
Enterprise Grinder with lates 
Burns Peanut Roasters, ling Truck, Blowers 
and Blanchers 
Buffalo Chicie Chopper 
SAVAGE BROS. £2- 
2638 Gladys Ave., hicago 12, Ill. 














FOR SALE AT REDUCED PRICE 
EVAPORATOR—IN- NEW CONDITION 


Double effect Con- 
tinuous oe coeresen for pay Condensed Milk— 
Mix. lever used in manufacturing. 
Also suitable for condensing other liquids. 
Write HERSHEY CREAMERY CO. 
Box 121 Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 











HAND LIFT — BARGAINS 

















PLANTS FOR SALE Cap. L. H. R. 
Brewery—Distillery—Winery 50 Lewis Shep. WMS 9-48 20004 = “> 11° $55 
hanger fis von TF mga Rubber Tires, Roller 
Font one, Oil Extractor Bearings, Manual Single a 
Macaronl—Spaghett Stroke Speedlift : ca 
t Butter: oe salad Dressing 2 Lewis Shep.WHF 10-48 50004 27” 18” 10” 14 $175 a. 


Hydraulic Footlift 
2 LewisShep. WHL 11-54 50004 27” 54” 41° 14” $155 . 
Master Jacklift; me- P 3 
chanical multistroke, 

hydraulic release check a 


FIRST MACHINERY CORP. hydraulic’ reloas a ae oe 


157 Hudson Street, Hydraulic 
MR. WARNER > 


Liberty Planers, Inc. 


Citrus ‘Fruit Packing 





oa 


~*~ New York 13, N. Y. 


Hamilton, Ohio 
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The Equipment Clearing House maintains a complete INDEX cor- 
rected daily not only of our own inventory, but also offerings of 

all other equipment dealers (as far as possible) as well as the sur- 

plus equipment offered by companies throughout the United 

This Index is so wae that instantly the ANSWER 
ry it. 


States. 
comes up about YOUR machine. 


EVERYTHING UNDER 
ONE ROOF 


* $1,000,000 STOCK of Choice 
Processing EQUIPMENT. 


@ Full equipped MACHINE SHOP. 
@ OFFICES, RECORDS, WAREHOUSE. 








answers; . . . 


A NEW and DIFFERENT KIND of 
MACHINERY HOUSE is BORN! 


The Equipment Clearing House, Inc., is staffed by a group of seasoned, 
experienced (10 to 20 years each) sales engineers who KNOW the 


Answers to such questions as: 





Phone: SOuth 8-445] 











EQUIPMENT 
Oe a NS a 
INC. 


HOUSE, 


289-10th ST., BALYN 15,N. Y. 


The Equipment Clearing House offers ONE source for 
quick and decisive information. You don’t have to start 
a daisy chain paying three or four commissions or profits 
before you reach the primary source. ONE letter or call 
or wire brings you the desired information instantly. 


Get MORE for Your Surplus Equipment! 


What machine do | need? 
Where can | find one? 
What's its condition? 

How reasonably can | buy it? 


You Can Bank on 
the 
EQUIPMENT 


Clearing House 








BUY BRILL 


8—Ross 2-truck steam Traydryers, 500 sq. ft. 
drying surface 

2—Eimco 4’ x 6’, 114’ x 1’ Stainless Steel 
Rotary Vacuum Filter 

1—Shriver 18" Yo P&F Filter vs 

o> d Filt Steel Body 





1—Si0 ‘Sesettend Filter, 27 leaves 
ie hi 28” Monel Continuous Cen- 


1—Toihurst 40” Suspended Centrifugal, with 
Monel Perforated Basket, M. D. 

5—Rotex Sifters, 20’ 48 

0’ x 80’ and 40” x 120” 

25—Stainless Steel Kettles & Tanks 50 to 


gal. 
3—Knapp-Burt Automatic Con Labelers to 


gals. 
3—Micro Pulverizers #1 SH and #2 TH 
J Robinson Powder Mixers, 100 to 


2—Stokes and Smith Model G-I Fillers 
10—Stainless Steel Kettles, 10 to 300 gals. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE STOCK LIST 





BRIL L ‘Coupany” 
each car contains 2 3,000 Gallon 
2401 Third Avenue, 51, N. Y. Est. 1886 UNionville 2-4900 


Telephone a, 2- S903 


EQUIPMENT 


FOR FOOD AND PROCESS 
INDUSTRIES 


(—Pfaudier 60 gallon glass lined Still, complete. 
pages - Fabricators stainless steel Still, 100 


2—Alloy Fabricators Stainless — jacketed re- 
actors, 100 gallons, with agita 

1—Sperry Stainless Steel Filter ‘ain 12 cham- 
re 24” x 24”, closed delivery. 

I—A. & Po Stainless Steel 30” centrifuge, sus- 
ae type. 


1—3000 gallon rubber-lined storage Tark. 

3—Louisville Rotary Steam Tube Dryers, 6’ x 50’. 

1—#2TH Mikro Pulverizer. 

ae glass-lined horizontal storage tanks, 
all 





GELB sssk 0 














FOR PROMPT ANSWERS 


to your business problems 


use 
The SEARCHLIGHT SECTIONS 


(Classified Advertising) 
American Machinist én 
Aviation lee! ews-Record 


Business eek J. Markets 

Shama Enatnssting —"Ona™ anmcass® 

Sonatntion Methods ood, Industries UNUSED 500 gal. hig agitated FOR SALE 
kettle, closed, jacketed 





lecirical Construction  DPerating Engineer 


jeanne roduct-Engi Used Stokes Roter Vacuum 
Electrical —a Textile World deat 7 ly rie ter Sandwich Maker, each Complete 
ronics leldin ngi ’ yd 5 od od 
& 1 Mining J ip with 4% H.P. 110 volt. A.C. Motors. 
Mee cacaalahaa: Fale ov elliar: tedeination otdrees condition. Complete. — Process Like New. Welte 


Classified Advertising Division 
McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
New York 18, N. Y. 





AHONE 
ACHINER 


982 Stuyvesant Av. Union, N. J. 
Unionville 2-8844 


SPECIAL OFFERING 


GLASS LINED TANKS — 3,000 
Gallon Capacity — complete with 
agitator, motor and fittings—fully 
insulated. Taken out of milk 
service. Suitable for milk, food 
products, vegetable oils, lacquers, 
chemicals and lily white products. 


ALSO 


DEMOUNTED— INSULATED RE- 
FRIGERATOR CAR BODIES— 


Glass Lined Tanks as described 
above. 

ERMAN-HOWELL DIVISION 
LURIA STEEL & TRADING CORP. 


332 So. Michigan Ave. Chicago 4 





OFFERS 











Mixing, Conveying, 
Excellent Condition. 


line. Grinding, 
Filling, Cartoning. 











4—Corley-Keller Automatic Peanut But- 


‘OM HUSTON PEANUT COMPANY 


T 
8th Street & 9th Ave. Columbus, Georgia 
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Air Express Div. Rwy. Exp. Agcy...... 115 
Alan Wood Steel Co. ...........0eee% 156 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp........ 7 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co............. 5, 141 
Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co........ 31 
Alvey Conveyor Mfg. Co..........++. 150 
PENOFIOBN GOR GS. ccccscs ci ssceseses 211 
American Gas coon eee 202 
American Molasses Co. .............- 212 
American Optical Co. ..............-. 162 
Anchor Hocking Glass Corp.......... 20-21 
Anderson-Barngrover Div., Food Ma- 
chinery & Chemical Corp. yee 140 
Armour @ Co. ..cecessss ere 
Armstrong Cork Co. ............5- 103, 155 
Aseptic- Thermo Indicator Co TP 
Atlas Mineral Products Co. 128 
Automatic Sprinkler Corp. of America. 170 
Bauer Bros. ; +0 eee ee 121 
Bemis Bro. Bag li 5 Minas es 16 
TT ee eer, 
Bristol Company ssi eco ole a 
Brown Instrument Div., Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co. 130 
Buflovak Equip. Div., Blaw- Knox Co. 191 
Pree eer ee 171 
Cambridge Wire Cloth Co 146 
Carpenter Steel Co. ...... 203 
Contery GBlestric Ce. ..cscvcsscscsces 29 
SG er ees 30 
Chemical Exposition aa aot nie we 120 
Cherry-Burrell Corp. ere ee 
Chevrolet Motor Div., General Motors 
eee ret ere 96 
Chrysler Corp. (Dodge hues 195 
Cochrane Corp. ....... Rance: Ra Sie oe 0:4 168 
Colson Permeation ESA? 138 
Consolidated Packaging Machinery 
4 COR UEP Er VeTe irre ree 140 
Continental Can Co. ..... a 
Corning Glass Works..... 139 
OS ACA ie ae ey en 97 
Crown Can Co. ....... - 110 
Crown Cork & Seal Co.. pokes 209 
Crucible Steel Co. of America........ 6 
0 ee a en ee 148 
Darnell Corp. Ltd. 160 
OS ear Sake anes 180 
Devecto Same ANN. ic 555%. 0csbeeen ee 119 
DeLaval Separator Co 204 
Dings Magnetic Separator Co. 208 
TS OR RR eee 148 
Dow Chemical Co.. ee ee 164 
Downington tron Wire soc 5c ssa ees 178 
Eaton Mfg. Co.......... Inserted bet. . = 
Edlaw Co. eee eee ee eee 
Electric Auto-Lite Co................ isa 
Entoleter Div., Safety Car eetng) & 
Lighting ge RS. Ssae eae e 215 
PUTER ODS wy os 8 ineccis'cnoat' eee ebus 101 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co oss Bae 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 140, 176 
co a dn, REA ae ~- oo 
Fritzche Brothers, Inc. 120 


Gaylord Container Corp. 
General Amer. Transp. Corp. 
General Biochemicals, Inc. eee 
General Controls ..... Sa reper ‘ 
General Miectric .........0.. ov FF 
General Mills, Inc. .... ie 
Glycerine Producers Assoc. 

GMC Truck & Coach Div.. chats 
Griffith Laboratories Inc............. 


Hamilton Copper & Brass sa Inc 
Hapman-Conveyors, Inc. : feae 
Heyden Chemical Corp. ....... 

Hoffman-LaRoche, Inc. ae 

Howell Electric Motors Co. peers 
Huron Milling Co. .. Sea cbs ibe tena 
Hyster Co. . : ork 


Ingersoll Steel Div. Bor 
Inland Steel Container Co 
International Harvester Co 
International Salt Co., Inc 
International Minerals & 
Corporation ‘ 


-Warner 


Jackson & Church Co.. ; 
Jamison Cold Storage Door r Co. ease 
Jenkins Bros. pak a ee 
SORMOPARAVING ..cccccsccues 


Karl Kiefer Machine Co..... 
Keasbey & Mattison, Inc 

Kiwi Coders Corp. ds 
Koven & 6Bros., Ee AGED oucichion-ae 
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pho ae. ae 
Chemical 
- Aho cee 


- Third Cover 
‘ 179 


aeecncinenennti atta A tienen 


ADVERTISERS IN THIS ISSUE 


LaPorte Mat & Mfg. Co............. 
Link-Belt Co. ‘ 

Lukens Steel Co. & Div........ 
Lukenweld Div., Luken Steel Co. 





Lunkenheimer Co. ..........se06 

Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc....... 172 
Manheim Mfg. & Belting Co......... 22 
ne oe Oe Re Ae eer 109 


Marsh Stencil Co. 
on. ib de, EE Te 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. ....... 210, 212, 215 
McGraw-Hill Catalogs ++. 210 
McLaurin-Jones Co. 
Mears Kane Ofeldt, inc 
Merck & Co., Imc....... 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc............ 177 
Monsanto Chemical Company......... 13 
Mundet Cork Corp. 


Nash Engineerin 
National Airoil 
National Can Corp. uk 
National Technical Laboratories...... 194 





ee hn te 173 
ei a On Se es 122 
MINT IRIEL. SSA ae 2 ddarsls sc oKcaipewiass or v-awie O 187 
Nutritional Research Assoc. .......... 212 
een prneee, $RG. | iiss cs 00.00 s0c-d0 166 
PRRs: TIONG. OB icons cen iwaa wane 106 
Paperlynen Company ................ 119 


ny 
Peerless Pump Div., ‘Food Machy. & 
Chemical Corp 
Philadelphia aene Works, 
Pick Mfg. Co 
Pneumatic Scale Corp. Ltd 
Powers Regulator Co. 





Quaker City Cold Storage............ 216 


Refining Unincorporated 17 
Republic Rubber Div., Lee Rubber & 
Tire Corp. 205 


Republic Steel Corp. .............. 192-193 
Rhinelander Paper Co. ............-+- 149 
oo ke ek eee 28 


Ross Heater & Mfg. Co., Inc 
Inserted bet. 98-99 
perand G Baw, We Fn noc cccnseaxcce 124 


etc. Meo te, Oe ee ees 198 
Santa Fe Tank & Tower Co......... 131 
Saran Lined Pipe Co.........,. soe ae 
iy ty I. RE ee era, eer 206 
Schutte & Koerting Ee ee 19 
Skinner Machinery Co., Inc.......... 117 
 ceapdiei ft. Sa ea 182 
ee ae err rere 108 
Sprague-Sells Div., Food Machinery & 
PUNE OS vice ceecscetmaseee 176 
Spray Engineering is cities bax eeee 138 
Gereut, Waren ED GO... icc esicces 123 
oe SE Sa Sere 27 
Standere BWrenes, (UWG,. . «0666 eci cas 131 
Standard Casing Co., Inc............. 188 
Standard Conveyor Co. ............. 215 
SN, INS COMI s 6 a0 6.5.8.0 0c oly 'os Cac ee 107 


Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co.......... 98 
Stokes & Smith Co. 





DISTRICT MANAGERS 
NEW YORK 18.... 


330 W. 42nd St 1. F. Juraschek 
Longacre 4-3000 

BOSTON 16 . ....W. Donald Boyd 
1427 Statler Bldg. Hubbard 2-4911 
ATLANTA 3 -Ralph Maultsby 


CLEVELAND 1 omas E. Taylor 
1540 Hanna Sbidg Superior 7000 
DETR _, Sr Ore wrt 
2980 Penobscot Bldg. Randolph 1793 
CHICAGO 1 Grahame E. Riddell 
30 N. Michigan Ave. pani 7900 
PHILADELPHIA 3 ard A. Martin 
17th & pe Streets Sitenheuse 6-0670 
ga ney ese tewews J. H. Allen 
mpire Bank B Prospect 7-5064 
SAN FRANCISCO. 4 ep edie Ree terson 


Ralph Dorland 
Douglas 22-4600 
.C. W. Dysinger 
William Menne 

Michigan 3691 


68 Post Street 


LOS ANGELES 14 
621 S. Hope Street 


ST. LOUIS 8 ..David T. Kenney 
Continental Ete. Lucas 4867 
PITTSBURGH 22 chee ale PDE Atlantic 4707 





7389 Oliver Bldg. 
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Surface Combustion Corp. 
Sylvania Div., Amer. Viscose Corp... 
WPPETON CEs conncccncccceceessees 


Taylor Instrument Co. ..... 
Co OS eee 

Thermoid Co. 
Mo, eee 
Topflight Tape Co. 
Transparent Wrap Machine Corp..... 


United Board & Carton Gere tk ik ae 
Union Bag & Paper Corp.. 
U. S. Cold Storage ..... 
U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co......... 
U. &. Stee! Corp... .ccccecee 7-4 


Van Ameringen-Haebler Inc. ......... 186 
Victor Chemical Works. . be neue Rete 113 
Viking Pump Co. ........ Seyret: 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc.......... 125 
a NNINEIILY u¥o"o care in. 60-in 9 o'e v9. tA o'r w 004 199 
West Bend Equipment Co. ........... 116 
West Disinfecting Co. ............... 145 
Wheeler Mfg. Co., C. H.............. 26 
Whitney Chain & Mfg. Co kek were con, Cae 
Varnes Waring Gi. oc sccccsccssccssc 154 
INGREDIENTS FOR THE FOOD PROCES- 

SOR . Lio aattne cee 212 
PROFESSIONAL SERVICE . kta 
STORAGE, FROZEN FOODS - ove ee 

SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 
(Classified Advertising) 

EMPLOYMENT 

Positions Vacant aoe +c ae 

Selling Opportunities Offered . 216 

Positions Wanted . 6 nk ic, 

Employment Services coe bg ae 
EDUCATIONAL 

Schools Sve ; Nia o 5 ee 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

Offered ..... 3 acs oe 
EQUIPMENT 

(Used or maples New) 

For Sale : 216-219 
WANTED 

Equipment : 216 

Miscellaneous ~ <a 

ADVERTISERS INDEX 

Allied Equipment Corp............++00. 217 
Aster Engineering Co........ tice. acer alnch aea 
Brill Equipment Co.........-- or re 
Buckeye Cooperage Co. . PP Ty | 
Consolidated Products Co., Inc........++. 217 
Drake Personnel, Inc..... eateabas 216 
Equipment Clearing House. Ce ee 
Equipment Finders Bureau... eta. ae 


Erman-Howell Division, Luria Steel and 
Tragiee Corp. ...5a..:; ; “a 
First Machinery Corp... 
Gelb Sons, Inc. R.... 
Goldhill Food Corp. “ 
Hershey Creamery Co....... 
Huber, Inc. Frederick W. 
Huston Peanut Co., Tom.. . 
Kehoe Machinery Corp., Lester 
Liberty Planers, Inc....... 
Loeb Equipment Supply Co.... See ee 
Machinery & Equipment Corp., The. wa eee 
Mahoney For Machinery. 
Miami School for Food Processing Special- 





RO PEEPS the 2 

Perry Equipment Corp..........+-seeeeee 217 
Pe i ae 6 bh atecraa'gie. or 
SND NS a ko tks one a siey tow soneses 218 
Tomsett Associates. . ‘ aia 
Union Standard Equipment Ce Pafevsgmenweee 
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GMC 


FOOD 


GMC radiator grilles are as durable as they are distinctive. © 
~ All 300 to 900 series grilles are frame-mounted, angle-braced 


BACK OF THESE BUMPER-BAR' GRILLES... 


Best Engines in the Business 


The increasing popularity and acceptance 
of GMC trucks are reflected in current regis- 
tration figures which show GMC making 
substantial gains in new truck sales. In fact, 
new GMC truck registrations are the high- 
est in the Company’s history according to 
latest available figures. 


Much of this increase can be attributed to 
the famous GMC truck-built engine line... 


GMC gasoline engines range from 
228 to 503 cu. in. displacement and 
from 95 to 190 horsepower. From 
the smallest to the largest, they 
are all GMC-built . . . all of war-re- 
nowned “Army Workhorse”’ design. 


TRUCK & COACH 


INDUSTRIES, OCTOBER, 1949 





TRUCKS 


DIVISION 





because everyone recognizes the engine as 
the ‘‘heart’’ of any motor truck. 


GMC now offers an engine range to fit every 
vocational requirement. Each engine, gaso- 
line or Diesel, is the most powerful in its 
class with the most advanced features of 
design and construction ever offered by 
GMC. From every angle GMC truck engines 
are the ‘‘best in the business”... from 
every angle the best for your business. 


GMC Diesel trucks are powered by . 
famous GM 2-cycle four and six 
cylinder Diesel engines that are out- 
standing for light weight and great 
economy. The four develops 133 
horsepower; the six provides 200. 


GENERAL MOTORS 








CORPORATION 
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YOUR FOODS CAN HAVE 


A DRAMATIC “EDGE” IN FLAVOR 


ante makes tood 
Aacvot “ Movers sing 
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“RIGHT, FRED, YOU'VE GOT 
THEM BEAT...A MILE!” 
Ee _ 


AT THE DECISIVE TIME 


WHEN CANS ARE CUT \ = 


Unusual new product—Ac‘cent— intensifies 
the flavor of food, definitely combats “flavor- 
loss”... at remarkably low cost 


At no obligation to you—quickly —easily, we can show 
you the surprising improvement a bit of Ac’cent makes 
in the flavor of one of your own foods! 

You be the judge . . . and prepare to be astonished! 

You’ve probably heard about Ac’cent. New as it is 
to general use, its amazing effectiveness has been 
proven over and over again. Its economy is being 
established every day in certain food processing plants 
and in famous dining places. 

Ac’cent is not a flavoring, not a condiment. It adds 
no flavor, aroma or color of its own. It simply, but 
wonderfully, brings out—and holds— the NATURAL 
flavors of foods. With Ac’cent, you use your own 
formulas. You prepare and cook as usual—just add 
Ac’cent. 

Write or phone for information. Our staff of food 
technologists is on call to discuss with you in your 
plant the possibilities of Ac’cent in the foods you pack. 


Amino Products Division 


International Minerals & Chemical Corp. 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 


rk “Accent” Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. Printed in U.S.A 
















MASTER 
SEASONING 


PORE 
MONO SODIUM oT , 
were ; 
: whectured by 
“~ Amine Products 
*, Div visi jon ¢ y 





Ac’cent is a 99+ % pure mono- : 
sodium glutamate, derived from 7 
vegetable sources. It is a whole- ' i 
some product of Nature. In 100 : 
and 200 Ib. drums. 
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+ Bags 


Krol ac ks 


ond 


oh youn produc 





-. a safer trip from factory to consumer 


p 4 want your product delivered to the user in the best possible condition. 


You want it carefully protected through all the channels of distribution which 


it must travel — whether by train, truck, plane or ship. 


You want your shipping containers and packages to reflect the quality of 
your product and to build sales. 


To avail yourself of these advantages, call the nearest Gaylord sales office. 











GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 


New York + Chicago + San Frencisco + Atlanta » New Orleans «+ Jersey City + Seattle 
Indianapolis *» Houston + Los Angeles * Oakland + Minneapolis + Detroit + Jacksonville 
Columbus + Fort Worth + Tampa « Cincinnati * Dallas » Des Moines * Oklahoma City 
Greenville + Portland + St. Louis » San Antonio * Memphis + Kansas City + Bogalusa 
Milwaukee +» Chattanooga +» Weslaco » New Haven « Appleton + Hickory » Greensboro 
Sumter + Jackson * Miami * Omaha «+ Mobile + Philadelphia + Little Rock + Charlotte 

















KEEP COMPRESSORS 
AND SYSTEMS CLEAN 





Use the lubricant 
that assures 
efficient operation 
Texaco Capella Oil 





' 
f 
' 
’ 
‘ 
; 
F | 
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wee type or size of refrigerating compressor you are operating, 
you can get maximum output from it, at the lowest possible operating 
and maintenance cost, by lubricating with Texaco Capella Oil. 

Texaco Capella Oils are highly refined lubricants . . . moisture-free . . . 
non-reactive with refrigerants, very low pour test. They have very high 
resistance to oxidation, gumming and sludging . .. keep compressors clean 
... help increase the efficiency of the whole system. 

You can get Texaco Capella Oils in every needed viscosity. Let a Texaco 
Lubrication Engineer recommend the right ones for your particular operat- 
ing conditions. Just call the nearest of the more than 2300 Texaco 
Wholesale Distributing Plants in the 48 States, or write The Texas Com- 
pany, 135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


TEXACO Capella Oils rence 


FOR ALL AIR CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERATING EQUIPMENT ecote 





